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GENERAL  PREFACE. 


Aa  Amebican  QsirrLEHAN,  with  more  than  courtesy, 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  vast  number  of  notices  of 
LotHAiB  which  have  appeared  in  the  leading  journals 
of  his  country.  He  tells  me  that,  irrespective  of  literary 
^organs,'  there  are  in  the  Union  five  thousand  news* 
papers,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  notice  of 
^Lothair' might  appear  in  each  of  these.  However 
various  may  be  the  opinions  of  those  which  I  thus 
possess,  they  appear  to  me  generally  to  be  sincere,  and 
in  point  of  literary  ability ;  taste,  style,  and  critical 
acomen ;  I  think  they  need  not  fear  competition  with 
the  similar  productions  of  our  own  land. 

My  English  publishers  also  have  made  a  collection  of 
the  notices  of  this  work  in  our  own  country,  and  though 
we  have  not  yet  five  thousand  newspapers,  the  aggre^- 
gate  of  articles  is  in  amount  perhaps  unprecedented. 
I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  their  remarks. 
One  could  hardly  expect  at  home  the  judicial  impar- 
tiality of  a  foreign  land.  Personal  influences  inevit- 
ably mingle  in  some  degree  with  such  productions. 
There  are  oritics  who,  abstractedly,  do  not  approve  of 
•uooeasful  books,  particularly  if  they  have  failed  in  the 
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same  style;  social  acquaintances  also  of  lettered  taste, 
and  especially  cotemporaries  whose  public  life  has 
not  exactly  realised  the  vain  dreams  of  their  fussy 
existence,  would  seize  the  accustomed  opportunity  of 
welcoming  with  affected  discrimination  about  nothings, 
and  elaborate  controversy  about  trifles,  the  production 
of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  always,  both  in  politics  and 
literatiu-e,  the  nace  of  the  Dennises,  the  Oldmixons, 
and  Curls,  who  flatter  themselves  that,  by  systematically 
libelling  some  eminent  personage  of  their  times,  they 
have  a  chance  of  descending  to  posterity. 

A  distinguished  individual  has  suggested  that,  in  a 
preface  to  this  edition  of  my  collected  works,  I  might 
give  ray  own  views  of  the  purport  of  *  Lothair.'  It 
strikes  me,  with  all  deference,  that  it  would  be  not  a 
little  presumptuous  for  an  author  thus  to  be  the  self- 
critic  of  volumes  which  appeared  only  a  few  months  ago. 
Their  purport  to  the  writer  seems  clear  enough,  and 
as  they  have  been  more  extensively  read  both  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
than  any  work  that  has  appeared  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tiuy,  I  will  even  venture  to  assume  that  on  this  point 
they  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself. 

But  on  some  other  works,  the  youngest  of  which 
were  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  would  per- 
haps be  in  me  not  impertinent  now  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  Cond^gsbt,  Sybil,  and  Tancred  form  a  real 
Trilogy ;  that  is  to  say,  they  treat  of  the  same  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  complete  that  treatment.  The 
origin  and  character  of  our  political  parties,  their 
influence  on  the  coBdition  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
some  picture  of  the  mord  and  physical  condition  of 
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that  people,  and  some  intimation  of  the  means  by 
which  it  might  be  elevated  and  improved,  were  themes 
which  had  long  engaged  my  meditation. 

Bom  in  a  library,  and  trained  from  early  childhood 
by  learned  men  who  did  not  share  the  passions  and  the 
prejudices  of  our  political  and  social  life,  I  had  imbibed 
on  some  subjects  conclusions  different  from  those  which 
generally  prevail,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  our  own  coimtry.  How  an  oligarchy  had 
been  substituted  for  a  kingdom,  and  a  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  &naticism  flourished  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  were  problems  long  to  me  insoluble, 
but  which  early  interested  me.  But  what  most  attracted 
my  musing,  even  as  a  boy,  .was  the  elements  of  our 
political  parties,  and  the  strange  mystification  by  which 
that  which  was  national  in  its  constitution  had  become 
odious,  and  that  which  was  exclusive  was  presented  as 
{lopular. 

What  has  mainly  led  to  this   confusion  of  public 
thought  and  this  uneasiness  of  society  is  our  habitual 
carelessness  in  not  distinguishing  between  the  excel- 
lence of  a  principle  and  its  injiu-ious  or  obsolete  appli-   \ 
cation*    The  feudal  system  may  have  worn  out,  but  its    \ 
main  principle,  that  the  tenure  of  property  should  be     I 
the  fulfilment  of  duty,  is  the  essence  of  good  govern-     \ 
ment.   The  divine  right  of  kings  may  have  been  a  plea 
for  feeble  tyrants,  but  the  divine  right  of  government  is 
the  keystone  of  human  progress,  and  without  it  govern- 
ments sink  into  police,  and  a  nation  is  degraded  into  a    ' 
mob. 

National  institutions  were  the  ramparts  of  the  multi- 
tude against  large  estates  exercising  political  power 
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derived  firom  a  limited  class.  The  Church  was  in  theory, 
and  once  it  had  been  in  practice,  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  trainer  of  the  people.  The  privileges  of  the 
multitude  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign  had 
grown  up  together,  and  together  they  had  waned.  Under 
the  plea  of  liberalism,  all  the  institutions  which  were 
the  bulwarks  of  the  multitude  had  been  sapped  and 
weakened,  and  nothing  had  been  substituted  for  them. 
The  people  were  without  education,  and,  relatively  to 
Ithe  advance  of  science  and  the  comfort  of  the  superior 
I  classes,  their,  condition  had  deteriorated,  and  their 
( physical  quality  as  a  race  was  threatened.  Those  who 
in  theory  were  the  national  party,  and  who  sheltered 
themselves  imder  the  institutions^  of  the  coimtry 
against  the  oligarchy,  had,  both  by  a  misconception 
and  a  neglect  of  their  duties,  become,  and  justly  be- 
come, odious;  while  the  oligarchy,  who  had  mainly 
founded  themselves  on  the  plunder  of  the  popular 
estate,  either  in  the  shape  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  or  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  had  by  the 
patronage  of  certain  general  principles  which  they 
only  meagerly  applied,  assumed,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
acquired,  the  character  of  a  popular  party.  But  no 
party  was  national :  one  was  exclusive  and  odious,  and 
the  other  liberal  and  cosmopolitan. 

The  perverse  deviation  of  political  parties  from  their 
original  significance  may  at  first  sight  seem  only  a 
subject  of  historical  curiosity,  but  they  assume  a  dif- 
ferent character  when  they  practically  result  in  the 
degradation  of  a  people. 

To  change  back  the  oligarchy  into  a  generous  aris- 
tocracy round  a  real  throne ;  to  infuse  life  and  vigour 
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into  the  Cihiiich,  as  the  trainer  of  Che  nation,  by  the 
reTival  of  Conyocation,  then  dumb,  on  a  wide  basis, 
and  not,  as  has  been  since  done,  in  the  shape  of  a 
priestly  section;  to  establish  a  commercial  code  on 
the  principles  saccessfully  negotiated  by  Lord  Boling- 
bioke  at  Utrecht^  and  which,  though  baffled  at  the 
time  by  a  Whig  Parliament,  were  subsequently  and 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  his  political  pupil  and 
heir,  Mr.  Pitt;  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  the 
policy  of  Charles  I.  and  not  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  to 
emancipate  the  political  constituency  of  1832  from  its 
sectarian  bondage  and  contracted  sympathies ;  to  elevate 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
bj  establishing  that  labour  required  regulation  as  much 
as  property ;  and  all  this  rather  by  the  use  of  ancient 
forms  and  the  restoration  of  the  past  than  by  political 
revolutioiis  founded  on  abstract  ideas,  appeared  to  be 
the  course  which  the  circumstances  of  this  coimtry 
required,  and  which,  practically  speaking,  could  only, 
with  all  their  faults  and  backslidings,  be  undertaken 
ind  accomplished  by  a  reconstructed  Toby  Party. 

When  I  attempted  to  enter  public  life,  I  expressed 
these  views,  long  meditated,  to  my  countrymen,  but  they 
met  with  little  encouragement.  He  who  steps  out  of  the 
crowd  is  listened  to  with  suspicion  or  with  heedless- 
ness: and  forty  years  ago  there  prevailed  a  singular 
ignorance  of  the  political  history  of  our  country.  I 
bad  no  connection  either  in  the  press  or  in  public  life. 
I  incurred  the  accustomed  penalty  of  being  looked  on 
u  a  visionary,  and  what  I  knew  to  be  feicts  were  treated 
ag  paradoxes. 

Ten  years  afterwards  affairs  had  changed.    I  liad 
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been  some  time  in  Farbament  and  bad  friends  who 
had  entered  public  life  with  myself,  and  who  listened 
always  with  interest  and  sometimes  with  sympathy  to 
views  which  I  had  never  ceased  to  enforce.     Living 
much  together,  without  combination  we  acted  together. 
Some  of  those  who  were  then  my  companions  have,  like 
myself,  since  taken  some  part  in  the  conduct  of  publio 
affairs :  two  of  them,  and  those  who  were  not  the  least 
interested  in  our  speculations,  have  departed.      One 
was  George  Smtthe,  afterwards  seventh  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts ;  of  dazzling  wit,  infinite 
culture,  and  fascinating  manners.     His  influence  over 
youth  was  remarkable,  and  he  could  promulgate  a  new 
faith  with  graceful  enthusiasm.      Henbt  Hope,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  author  of  '  Anastasius,'  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  but  he  was  learned  and  accomplished, 
possessed  a  penetrating  judgment  and  an  inflexible 
wilL    Master  of  a  vast  fortune,  his  house  naturally 
became  our  frequent  rendezvous;  and  it  was  at  the 
Deefdeke,  that  he  first  urged  the  expediency  of  my 
treating  in  a  literary  form  those  views  and  subjects 
which  were  the  matter  of  our  frequent  conversation. 

This  was  the  origin  of  Coninosbt  ob  the  New 
Gekebation,  which  I  commenced  under  his  roof,  and 
which  I  inscribed  to  his  name. 

The  derivation  and  character  of  political  parties ;  the 
condition  of  the  people  which  had  been  the  consequence 
of  them ;  the  duties  of  the  Church  as  a  main  remedial 
agency  in  our  present  state ;  were  the  three  principal 
topics  which  I  intended  to  treat,  but  I  found  they  were 
too  vast  for  the  space  I  had  allotted  to  myself. 

These  were  all  launched  in  'Coningsby,*  but  the 
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origin  and  condition  of  political  parties,  the  first  por 
tion  of  the  theme,  was  the  only  one  completely  handled 
in  that  work. 

Next  year  (1845),  in  Stbil  ob  the  Two  Nations, 
I  considered  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  whole 
work,  generally  speaking,  was  devoted  to  that  portion 
of  my  scheme.  At  that  time  the  Chartist  agitation 
was  ^jLill  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  and  its  repetition 
was  far  &om  improbable.  I  had  mentioned  to  my 
friend,  the  late  Thomas  Duncombe,  and  who  was  my 
friend  before  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  some- 
thing of  what  I  was  contemplating ;  and  he  offered  and 
obtained  for  my  perusal  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Feargus  O'Connor  when  conductor  of  the 
'Northern  Star,'  with  the  leaders  and  chief  actors  of 
the  Chartist  movement.  I  had  visited  and  observed 
with  care  all  the  localities  introduced ;  and  as  an  accu« 
rate  and  never  exaggerated  picture  of  a  remarkable 
period  in  our  domestic  history,  and  of  a  popular  orga- 
oisation  which  in  its  extent  and  completeness  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled,  the  pages  of  Stbil  may, 
I  venture  to  believe,  be  consulted  with  confidence. 

In  recognising  the  Church  as  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
previous  development  of  England,  and  possibly  the 
most  efficient  means  of  that  renovation  of  the  national 
spirit  which  was  desired,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  it  became  my  duty  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  con- 
rider  the  position  of  the  descendants  of  that  race  who 
W  been  the  founders  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the 
great  truths  of  ethnology  were  necessarily  involved  in 
nch  discussions.   Familiar  as  we  all  are  now  with  such 
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themes,  the  house  of  Israel  being  now  freed  from  the 
barbarism  of  medisDval  misconception,  and  judged,  like 
all  other  races,  by  their  contributions  to  the  exiBting 
sum  of  human  welfare,  and  the  general  influenoe  of 
race  on  human  action  being  universally  recogniBed  as 
the  key  of  history,  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  touch* 
ing  for  the  first  time  on  such  topics  cannot  now  he 
easily  appreciated.  But  public  opinion  recognised  hoth 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  these  views,  and,  with  ita 
sanction,  in  Tancred  or  the  New  Cbusade,  the  third 
portion  of  the  Trilogy,  I  completed  their  development. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  spirit  of  these  pro- 
ductions ran  counter  to  the  views  which  had  been  long 
prevalent  in  England,  and  which  may  be  popularly, 
though  not  altogether  accurately,  described  as  utili- 
tarian. They  recognised  imagination  in  the  government 
of  nations  as  a  quality  not  less  important  than  reason. 
They  trusted  much  to  a  popular  sentiment,  which 
rested  on  an  heroic  tradition  and  was  sustained  by  the 
high  spirit  of  a  free  aristocracy.  Their  economic  prin- 
ciplea  were  not  unsound,  but  they  looked  upon  the 
health  and  knowledge  of  the  multitude  as  not  the  least 
precious  part  of  the  wealth  of  nations.  In  asserting  the 
doctrine  of  race,  they  were  entirely  opposed  to  the 
equality  of  man,  and  similar  abstract  dogmas,  which 
have  destroyed  ancient  society  without  creating  asatis* 
fiactory  substitute.  Besting  on  popular  sympathies  and 
popular  privileges,  they  held  that  no  society  could  be 
durable  unless  it'was  built  upon  the  principles  of  loyalty 
and  religious  reverence. 

The  writer  and  those  who  acted  with  him  looked, 
then,  upon  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  main  machinery  by 
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whieh  these  results  might  be  realised.  There  were 
few  great  things  left  in  England,  and  the  Church  was 
one.  Nor  do  I  now  doubt  that  if^  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  there  had  arisen  a  churchman  equal  to  the  occasion, 
the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  this  country 
would  have  been  very  different  from  that  which  they 
now  occupy.  But  these  great  matters  fell  into  the 
bands  of  monks  and  schoolmen ;  and  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  publication  of  Cokinqsbt,  the  secession 
of  Db.  Newkak  dealt  a  blow  to  the  Church  of  England 
under  which  it  still  reels.  That  extraordinary  event 
has  been '  apologised '  for,  but  has  never  been  explained. 
It  was  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune.  The  tradition  ot 
the  Anglican  Church  was  powerftQ.  Resting  on  the 
Chnich  of  Jerusalem,  modified  by  the  divine  school  of 
Galilee,  it  would  have  found  that  rock  of  truth  which 
Providence,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Semitic  race, 
had  promised  to  St.  Peter.  Instead  of  that,  the 
seoeders  sought  refuge  in  mediaeval  superstitions,  which 
are  generally  only  the  embodiments  of  pagan  cere- 
monies and  creeds* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aspect  of  the  world  and 
this  country,  to  those  who  have  faith  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  is  at  this  time  dark  and  distressful. 
They  listen  to  doubts,  and  even  denials,  of  an  active 
Providence ;  what  is  styled  Materialism  is  in  the 
ascendant.  To  those  who  believe  that  an  atheistical 
society,  though  it  may  be  polished  and  amiable,  in- 
volves the  seeds  of  anarchy,  the  prospect  is  full  of 
gloom. 

This  disturbance  in  the  mind  of  nations  has  been 
oocasioned  by  two  causes :  first,  by  the  powerful  assault 
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on  the  divinity  of  the  Semitic  literature  by  the  Germans , 
and,  secondly,  by  recent  discoveries  of  science,  which 
are  hastily  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  long- 
received  convictions  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
Creator  and  the  created. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Divine  government 
of  this  world,  which  has  ordained  that  the  sacred  pur- 
poses should  be  effected  by  the  instrumentality    of 
various  human  races,  must  be  occasionally  a  jealous 
discontent  with  the  revelation  entrusted  to  a  particular 
family.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Teutonic  rebellion  of  this  century  against  the  Divine 
truths  entrusted  to  the  Semites  will  ultimately  meet 
with  more  success  than  the  Celtic  insurrection  of  the 
preceding  age.   Both  have  been  sustained  by  the  highest 
intellectual  gifts  that  human  nature  has  ever  displayed  ; 
but  when  the  tumult  subsides,  the  Divine  truths  are 
found  to  be  not  less  prevalent  than  before,  and  simply  be- 
cause they  are  divine.     Man  brings  to  the  study  of  the 
oracles  more  learning  and  more  criticism  than  of  yore : 
and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.   The  documents  will 
yet  bear  a  greater  amount  both  of  erudition  and  exami- 
nation than  they  have  received  ;  but  the  word  of  Ood  is 
eternal,  and  will  survive  the  spheres. 

The  sceptical  effects  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  they  cannot  co-exist  with  our  old 
religious  convictions,  have  their  origin  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  general  body  who  have  suddenly  become 
conscious  of  these  physical  truths  are  not  so  well  ac-^ 
quainted  as  is  desirable  with  the  past  history  of  man.  As- 
tonished by  their  unprepared  emergence  from  ignorance 
to  a  certain  degree  of  information,  their  amazed  intelli- 
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genoe  takes  refuge  in  the  theory  of  what  is  oonyeniently 
called  Progress,  and  eveiy  step  in  scientifio  discovery 
seems  further  to  remove  them  from  the  path  of  primasval 
inspiration.  But  there  is  no  fallacy  so  flagrant  as  to 
suppose  that  the  modem  ages  have  the  peculiar  privi- 
ly of  scientific  discovery,  or  that  they  are  distinguished 
as  the  epochs  of  the  most  illustrious  inventions.  On  the 
contraiy,  scientific  invention  has  always  gone  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  revelation  of  spiritual  truths ;  and 
more,  the  greatest  discoveries  are  not  those  of  modem 
ages.  No  one  for  a  moment  can  pretend  that  printing 
is  80  great  a  disco  veiy  as  writing,  or  algebra  as  language. 
What  are  the  most  brilliant  of  our  chymical  discoveries 
compared  with  the  invention  of  fire  and  the  metals  ? 
It  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  our  astronomical  knowledge 
dates  only  firom  the  recent  century  when  it  was  rescued 
from  the  monks  who  imprisoned  Galileo ;  but  Hippar- 
chitf,  who  lived  before  our  Divine  Master,  and  who 
among  other  sublime  achievements  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  ranks  with  the  Newtons 
and  the  Keplers ;  and  Copernicus,  the  modem  fiither  of 
oar  celestial  science,  avows  himself,  in  his  famous  work, 
as  only  the  champion  of  Pythagoras,  whose  system  he 
enforces  and  illustrates.  Even  the  most  modish  schemes 
of  the  day  on  the  origin  of  things,  which  captivate 
as  much  by  their  novelty  as  their  truth,  may  find 
their  precursors  in  ancient  sages,  and  after,  a  carefid 
ualysis  of  the  blended  elements  of  imagination  and 
induction  which  characterise  the  new  theories,  they 
will  he  found  mainly  to  rest  on  the  atom  of  Epicurus 
and  the  monad  of  Thales.  Scientific  like  spiritual 
troth  has  ever  from  the  beginning  been  descending  from 
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Heaven  to  man.  He  is  a  being  who  organically  demands 
direct  relations  with  his  Creator,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  so  organised  if  his  requirements  could  not  be 
satisfied.  We  may  analyse  the  sun  and  penetrate  the 
stars,  but  man  is  conscious  that  he  is  made  in  God's 
own  image,  and  in  his  perplexity  he  will  ever  appeal  to 
our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven. 

I  had  been  in  Parliament  seven  years  when   this 
Trilogy  was  published,  and  during  that  period  I   had 
not  written  anything ;  but  in  1837,  the  year  I  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  had  published  two  works, 
JIenbietta  Tehflb  and  Venetia.    These  are  not  politi- 
cal works,  but  they  would  commemorate  feelings  more 
enduring  than  public  passions,  and  they  were  written 
with  care,  and  some  delight.     They  were  inscribed  to 
two  friends,  the  best  I  ever  had,  and  not  the  least  gifted. 
One  was  the  inimitable  D'Obsat,  the  most  accomplished 
and  the  most  engaging  character  that  has  figured  in  this 
century,  who,  with  the  form  and  universal  genius  of  an 
Alcibiades,  combined  a  brilliant  wit  and  a  heart  of  quick 
affection,  and  who,  placed  in  a  public  position,  would 
have  displayed  a  coturage,  a  judgment,  and  a  conmiand* 
ing  intelligence  which  would  have  ranked  him  with 
the  leaders  of  mankind.    The  other  was  one  who  had 
enjoyed  that  public  opportunity  which  had  been  denied 
to  CoMTX    D'Obsat.    The  world  has  recognised  the 
political  courage,  the  versatile  ability,  and  the  mascu- 
line eloquence  of  Lobd  Ltndhubst  ;  but  his  intimates 
only  were  acquainted  with  the  tenderness  of  his  dis- 
position, the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  his  ripe  scholar- 
ship, and  the  playfulness  of  his  bright  and  airy  spirit. 

And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  that  in 
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1837  I  accompanied  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  KensiBgton 
Palace,  when,  on  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  the  peers 
and  privy  councillors  and  chief  personages  of  the 
realm  pledged  their  fealty  to  their  new  Sovereign. 
He  was  greatly  affected  hy  the  unusual  scene :  a 
youthful  maiden  receiving  the  homage  of  her  subjects, 
most  of  them  illustrious,  in  a  palace  in  a  garden, 
and  all  with  a  sweet  and  natural  dignity.  He  gave 
me,  as  we  drove  home,  an  animated  picture  of  what 
had  occurred  in  the  Presence  Chamber,  marked  by  all 
that  penetrating  observation,  and  happy  terseness  of 
description,  which  distinguished  him.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  with  my  memory  still  under  the  influence 
of  his  effective  narrative,  I  reproduced  the  scene  in 
Sybil,  and  I  feel  sure  it  may  be  referred  to  for  its 
historical  accuracy. 

There  was  yet  a  barren  interval  of  five  years  of  my 
life,  so  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  between  the 
publication  of '  Henrietta  Temple,'  and  <  Venetia,'  and 
my  earlier  works.  In  1832  I  had  published  CoNTABna 
FuofDio  and  Albot.  I  had  then  returned  from  two 
years  of  travel  in  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  I 
published  'Gontarini  Fleming'  anonymously,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution.  It  was  almost  stillborn, 
and  having  written  it  with  deep  thought  and  feeling, 
I  was  naturally  discouraged  from  further  effort.  Yet 
the  youthful  writer  who  may,  like  me,  be  inclined 
to  despair,  may  learn  also  from  my  example  not  to 
be  precipitate  in  his  resolves.  Gradually  ^Contarini 
Fleming'  found  sympathising  readers;  Goethb  and 
Bkkiobd  were  impelled  to  communicate  their  un- 
solicited opinions  of  this  work  to  it«  anonymous  author, 
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and  I  have  seen  a  criticism  on  it  by  Hbikb,  of  which 
any  writer  might  be  justly  proud.  Yet  all  this  does 
not  prevent  me  from  being  conscious  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  a  subject  so  essentially  psycho- 
logical had  been  treated  at  a  more  mature  period  ot 
life. 

I  had  commenced  <Alroy'  the  year  after  my  first 
publication,  and  had  thrown  the  manuscript  aside. 
Being  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1831,  and  visiting  the 
traditionary  tombs  of  the  kings,  my  thoughts  recurred 
to  the  marvellous  career  which  had  attracted  my  boy- 
hood, and  I  shortly  after  fiuiished  a  work  which  I  began 
the  year  after  I  wrote  Vivian  Ctrbt. 

What  my  opinion  was  of  that  my  first  work,  written 
in  1826,  was  shown  by  my  publishing  my  second  anony- 
mously. Books  written  by  boys,  which  pretend  to  give 
a  picture  of  manners  and  to  deal  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  must  be  affected.  They  can  be,  at  the  best,  but 
the  results  of  imagination  acting  on  knowledge  not  ac- 
quired by  experience.  Of  such  circumstances  exaggera- 
tion is  a  necessary  consequence,  and  false  taste  accom- 
panies exaggeration.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  remark 
that  a  total  want  of  art  must  be  observed  in  sach 
pages,  for  that  is  a  failing  incident  to  all  first  efforts. 
^  Vivian  Grey'  is  essentially  a  puerile  work,  but  it  has 
baffled  even  the  efforts  of  its  creator  to  suppress  it.  Its 
&te  has  been  strange ;  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
thing  IB,  that  forty-four  years  after  its  first  publication, 
I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  its  con- 
tinued and  inevitable  re-appearance. 

D. 

HooxiDnmr  Majtob:  October  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*I  BEiaiiBEE  HIM  a  little  boj,'  said  the  Dachess,  '  a  pretty 
Kttle  boy,  but  very  shy.  His  mother  brought  him  to  us 
one  day.  She  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine  ;  you  know  she 
W88  one  of  m  J  bridesmaids  P ' 

*And  you  have  never  seen  him  since,  mamma?  '  en- 
quired a  married  daughter,  who  looked  like  the  younger 
nster  of  her  mother. 

^ Never;  he  was  an  orphan  shortly  after:  I  have  often 
reproached  myself  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  see  boys.  Then, 
be  never  went  to  school,  but  was  brought  up  in  the  High- 
ludswith  a  rather  savage  uncle ;  and  if  he  and  Bertram 
bad  not  become  friends  at  Christchurch,  I  do  not  well  see 
bow  we  ever  could  have  known  him.' 

These  remarks  were  made  in  the  morning-room  of 
Brentham,  where  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  sate  sur- 
nmnded  by  her  daughters,  all  occupied  with  various  works. 
One  knitted  a  purse,  another  adorned  a  slipper,  a  third 
emblazoned  a  page.  Beautiful  forms  in  counsel  leant  over 
^nmes  glowing  with  embroidery,  while  two  fair  sisters 
more  remote  occasionally  burst  into  melody,  as  they  tried 
the  passages  of  a  new  air,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  them  in  the  manuscript  of  some  devoted  friend. 

The  Duchess,  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  of  Britain, 
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singnlarl J  beautifiil  and  gifted  with  native  grace,  had 
ried  in  her  teens  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerfbl 
of  our  nobles,  and  scarcely  older  than  herself.    Her  lias- 
band  was  as  distinguished  for  his  appearance  and    liis 
manners  as  his  bride,  and  those  who  speculate  on    race 
were  interested  in  watching  the  deyelopment  of  their  pro- 
geny, who  in  form,  and  colour,  and  Toice,  and  manner,  and 
mind  were  a  reproduction  of  their  parents,  who  seemed 
only  the  elder  brother  and  sister  of  a  gifted  circle.     The 
daughters  with  one  exception  came  first,  and  all  met  the 
same  fate.    After  seventeen  years  of  a  delicious  home  they 
were  presented,  and  immediately  married ;  and  all  to  per- 
sonages of  high  consideration.    After  the  first  conquest, 
this  fate  seemed  as  regular  as  the  order  of  nature.    Then 
came  a  son,  who  was  now  at  Ghristchurch,  and   then 
several  others,  some  at  school,  and.  some  scarcely  out  of  the 
nursery.      There  was  one  daughter  unmarried,  and    she 
was  to  be  presented  next  season.     Though  the  family  like- 
ness was  still  apparent  in  Lady  Corisande,  in  general  ex- 
pression she  differed  from  her  sisters.     They  were  all  alike 
With  their  delicate  aquiline  noses,  bright  complexions,  short 
upper  lips,  and  eyes  of  sunny  light.    The  beauty  of  Lady 
Corisande  was  even  more  disting^uished  and  more  r^^nlar, 
but  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  her  dark-brown  hair  or 
darker  eyes,  her  countenance  had  not  the  lustre  of  the  rest, 
and  its  expression  was  grave  and  perhaps  pensive. 

The  Duke,  though  stiU  young,  and  naturally  of  a  gay  and 
joyous  temperament,  had  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  strong 
domestic  feelings.  He  was  never  wanting  in  his  pubh'c 
place,  and  he  was  fond  of  his  wife  and  his  children ;  still 
more  proud  of  them.  Every  day  when  he  looked  into  the 
glass,  and  gave  the  last  touch  to  his  consummate  toilette, 
he  offered  his  grateful  thanks  to  Providence  that  his  fiumly 
was  not  unworthy  of  him. 

His  Grace  was  accustomed  to  «ij  that  he  had  only  ona 
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ndsfortniie,  and  it  was  a  great  one ;  be  bad  no  home.  His 
bnntj  bad  mairied  so  many  beiresses,  and  be,  conse- 
quentij,  possessed  so  many  balls  and  castles,  at  all  of 
vhich,  periodicallj,  be  wisbed,  from  a  rigbt  feeling,  to 
reside,  that  tbere  was  no  sacred  spot  identified  witb  bis  life 
in  wbich  bis  beart,  in  tbe  bnstle  and  tnmult  of  existence, 
oonld  take  refnge.  Brentbam  was  tbe  original  seat  of  bis 
fiunilj,  and  be  was  even  passionately  fond  of  it ;  but  it  was 
remarkable  bow  very  sbort  a  period  of  bis  yearly  life  was 
passed  under  its  stately  roof.  So  it  was  bis  custom  always 
to  repair  to  Brentbam  tbe  moment  tbe  season  was  over,  and 
lie  would  exact  from  bis  cbildren,  tbat,  bowever  sbori 
nigbt  be  tbe  time,  ibey  would  be  bis  companions  under 
those  circumstances.  Tbe  daugbters  loved  Brentbam,  and 
they  loved  to  please  tbeir  fatber ;  but  tbe  sons-in-law, 
thongb  tbey  were  wbat  is  called  devoted  to  tbeir  wives, 
and,  unusual  as  it  may  seem,  scarcely  less  attacbed  to  tbeir 
legal  parents,  did  not  fall  very  easily  into  tbis  arrangement. 
The  country  in  August  witbout  sport  was  unquestionably 
to  them  a  severe  trial :  nevertbeless,  they  rarely  omitted 
making  tbeir  appearance,  and  if  tbey  did  occasionally 
vanish,  sometimes  to  Cowes,  sometimes  to  Switzerland, 
fiometbnes  to  Norway,  tbey  always  wrote  to  tbeir  wives, 
and  always  alluded  to  tbeir  immediate  or  approacbing  re- 
Uim ;  and  tbeir  letters  gracefully  contributed  to  tbe  fund 
of  domestic  amusement. 

And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fairer  scene  tban 
Brentbam  offered,  especially  in  tbe  lustrous  efiulgence  of  a 
glorious  Engliab  summer.  It  was  an  Italian  palace  of  free- 
stone ;  vast,  ornate,  and  in  scrupulous  condition ;  its  spacious 
and  gracefol  chambers  filled  witb  treasures  of  art,  and 
rising  itself  from  statued  fuid  stately  terraces.  At  their  foot 
spread  a  gardened  domain  of  considerable  extent,  bright 
vitb  flowers,  dim  witb  coverts  of  rare  sbrubs,  and  musical 
vitb  fountains.    Its  limit  reacbed  a  park,  with  timber  sucb 
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B8  the  midlaDd  coaniies  only  can  produce.  The  fidlow 
deer  trooped  among  itfi  ferny  solitudes  and  gigantic  oaks ; 
but  bejond  the  waters  of  the  broad  and  winding  lake  the 
scene  became  more  savage,  and  the  eye  caught  the  dark 
form  of  the  red  deer  on  some  jutting  mount,  shrinking 
with  scorn  from  communion  with  his  gentler  brethren. 


CHAPTER  n. 


LoTHAiB  was  the  little  boy  whom  the  Duchess  remembered. 
He  was  a  posthumous  child,  and  soon  lost  a  devoted  mother. 
His  only  relation  was  one  of  his  two  guardians,  a  Scotch 
noble,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Whig.  This  uncle  was  a 
widower  with  some  children,  but  they  were  girls,  and, 
though  Lothair  was  attached  to  them,  too  young  to  be  b*s 
companions.  Their  father  was  a  keen,  hard  man,  honour- 
able and  just,  but  with  no  softness  of  heart  or  manner. 
He  guarded  with  precise  knowledge  and  with  unceasing 
vigilance  Lothair's  vast  inheritance,  which  was  in  many 
counties  and  in  more  than  one  kingdom ;  but  he  educated 
him  in  a  Highland  home,  and  when  he  had  reached  boy- 
hood thought  fit  to  send  him  to  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh. Lothair  passed  a  monotonous  if  not  a  dull  life; 
but  he  found  occasional  solace  in  the  scenes  of  a  wild  and 
beautiful  nature,  and  delight  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field 
and  forest,  in  which  he  was  early  initiated  and  completely 
indulged.  Although  an  Englishman,  he  was  fifteen  before 
he  revisited  his  country,  and  then  his  glimpses  of  England 
were  brief,  and  to  him  scarcely  satisfactory.  He  was 
hurried  sometimes  to  vast  domains,  which  he  heard  were 
his  own ;  and  sometimes  whisked  to  the  huge  metropolis, 
where  he  was  shown  St.  Paul's  and  the  British  Musenm. 
Those  visits  left  a  vague  impression  of  bustle  witboat 
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kmdneBSi  and  exbaostion  without  exoLtement ;  and  he  was 
glad  to  get  back  to  his  glens,  to  the  moor  and  the  mountam- 
Btream. 

His  fekther,  in  the  selectioii  of  his  guardians,  had  not 
contemplated  this  system  of  education.  While  he  secured, 
bjthe  appointment  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  most  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  steward  of  his  son's  fortune,  he 
bad  depended  on  another  for  that  influence  which  should 
mould  the  character,  guide  the  opinions,  and  form  the  tastes 
of  Ha  child.  The  other  guardian  was  a  clergyman,  his 
&ther^8  priTate  tutor  and  heart-friend ;  scarcely  his  parent's 
senior,  but  ezerdsiiig  over  him  irresistible  influence,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  shining  talents  and  abounding  knowledge, 
brilliant  and  profound.  But  unhappily,  shortly  after  Lo- 
tbair  became  an  orphan,  this  distinguished  man  seceded 
from  the  Anglican  communion,  and  entered  the  Church  of 
Borne.  From  this  moment  there  was  war  between  the 
guardians.  The  uncle  endeavoured  to  drive  his  colleague 
from  the  trust :  in  this  he  failed,  for  the  priest  would  not 
reaoimoe  his  office.  The  Scotch  noble  succeeded,  however,  in 
making  it  a  fruitless  one:  he  thwarted  every  suggestion 
tbai  emanated  from  the  obnoxious  quarter;  and  indeed 
the  secret  reason  of  the  almost  constant  residence  of  Lo- 
tbair  in  Scotland,  and  of  his  harsh  education,  was  the  fear 
of  his  relative,  that  the  moment  he  crossed  the  border  he 
migbt,  by  some  mysterious  process,  &11  under  the  influence 
tliat  his  guardian  so  much  dreaded  and  detested. 

IMie  was,  however,  a  limit  to  these  severe  precautions 
even  before  Lothair  should  reach  his  majority.  His  father 
liad  expressed  in  his  will  that  his  son  should  be  educated 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  college  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member.  His  uncle  was  of  opinion  he 
tomplied  with  the  spirit  of  this  instruction  by  sending 
liothair  to  the  TJniversity  of  Edinburgh,  which  woxdd  give 
the  last  tonic  to  his  moral  system ;  and  then  commenced  a 
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celebrated  cbanoery  suit,  inBtitated  by  fche  Boman  GatKolie 
i^ardian,  in  order  to  enforce  a  literal  compliance  with  the 
educational  condition  of  the  will.  The  nncle  looked  npon 
this  movement  as  a  Popish  plot,  and  had  recourse  to  every 
available  allegation  and  argument  to  baffle  it,  but  niti* 
mately  in  vain.  With  every  precaution  to  secure  his  Pro- 
testant principles,  and  to  guard  against  the  influenoe,  or 
even  personal  interference,  of  his  Boman  Catholic  g^nardiai], 
the  Lord  Chancellor  decided  that  Lothair  should  be  sent  to 
Christchurch. 

Here  Lothair,  who  had  never  been  favoured  with  a  com. 
panion  of  his  own  age  and  station,  soon  found  a  congenial 
one  in  the  heir  of  Brentham.  Inseparable  in  pastiniey  not 
dissociated  even  in  study,  sympathising  companionship  soon 
ripened  into  fervent  friendship.  They  lived  so  much  to- 
gether that  the  idea  of  separation  became  not  only  painfnl 
but  impossible ;  and,  when  vacation  arrived,  and  Brentham 
was  to  be  visited  by  its  foture  lord,  what  more  natural  than 
that  it  should  be  arranged  that  Lothair  should  be  a  visitor 
to  his  domain  P 


CHAPTEB  ra. 


Althouoh  Lothair  was  the  possessor  of  as  many  palace* 
and  castles  as  the  Duke  himself,  it  is  curious  that  his  first 
dinner  at  Brentham  was  almost  his  introduction  into  refined 
society.  He  had  been  a  guest  at  the  occasional  banqnets 
of  his  uncle,  but  these  were  festivals  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots ;  rude  plenty  and  coarse  splendour,  with  noise  instead 
of  conversation,  and  a  tumult  of  obstmctive  dependants, 
who  impeded,  by  their  want  of  skill,  the  very  convenience 
which  they  were  purposed  to  fiunlitate.  How  dififerent  the 
surrounding  scene !     A  table  covered  with  flowers,  bright 
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trxtli  fiDcifiil  CTystal,  and  porcelain  that  liad  Ixelonged  to 
sorereignSy  who  had  given  a  name  to  its  ooloiir  or  its  form. 
As  for  those  present^  all  seemed  grace  and  gentleness,  from 
the  radiant  daughters  of  the  house  to  the  noiseless  attend- 
ints  that  anticipated  all  his  wants,  and  sometimes  seemed 
to  snggest  his  wishes. 

Lothur  sat  between  two  of  the  married  daughters. 
Thej  addressed  him  with  so  much  sympathy  that  he  was 
quite  enchanted.  When  they  asked  their  pretiy  questions 
and  made  their  sparkling  remarks,  roses  seemed  to  drop 
from  their  lips,  and  sometimes  diamonds.  It  was  a  rather 
luge  party,  for  the  Brentham  flEuaiily  were  so  numerous  that 
tfaej  themselves  made  a  festivaL  There  were  four  married 
daughters,  the  Duke  and  two  sons-in-law,  a  clergyman  or 
two,  and  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  seldom 
absent  from  this  cirde,  and  who,  by  their  useM  talents 
tad  varions  accomplishments,  alleviated  the  toil  or  cares  of 
lifi)  from  which  even  princes  are  not  exempt. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired  to  the  Duchess's  drawing- 
room,  all  the  married  daughters  clustered  round  their 
mother. 

'  Do  you  know,  mamma,  we  all  think  him  very  good- 
looking,'  said  the  youngest  married  daughter,  the  wife  of 
the  hatless  and  handsome  St.  Aldegonde. 

*  And  not  at  all  shy,'  said  Lady  Montaiiy, '  though  re* 
Rsrwd.'  ^ 

'I  admire  deep  blue  eyes  with  dark  lashes,'  said  the 
Dachess. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  Lady  Montairy,  Lothair 
▼as  scaruely  free  from  embarrassment  when  he  rejoined 
the  ladies ;  and*  was  so  afraid  of  standing  alone,  or  talking 
only  to  men,  that  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  finding 
isfoge  in  hia  dinner  companions,  had  not  he  instinctively 
felt  that  this  would  have  been  a  social  blunder.  But  the 
Dtichess  relieved  him :  her  gracious  glance  caught  his  at 
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the  right  moment,  and  she  rose  and  met  him  aome  way  as 
he  advanced.  The  friends  had  arriyed  bo  late,  that  Lotbair 
had  had  only  fcime  to  make  a  reyerence  of  ceremony  before 
dinner. 

'  It  ifl  not  our  first  meeting,'  said  her  Grace ;  '  bat  that 
yon  cannot  remember.' 

^  Indeed  I  do,'  said  Lothair, '  and  yonr  Grace  gave  me  a 
golden  heart.' 

'How  can  you  remember  such  things,'  exclaimed  the 
Dnchess,  '  which  I  had  myself  forgotten  I ' 

'  I  haye  rather  a  good  memory,'  replied  Lothair ; '  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  I  should  remember  this,  for  it  is  the 
only  present  that  eyer  was  made  me.' 

The  eyenings  at  Brentham  were  short,  but  they  were 
sweet.    It  was  a  musical  family,  without  being  fanatical 
on  the  subject.    There  was  always  music,  but  it  was  not 
permitted  that  the  guests  should  be  depriyed  of  other 
amusements.    But  music  was  the  basis  of  the  eyenijqg'a 
campaign.    The  Duke  hiinself  sometimes  took  a  second ; 
the  four  married  daughters  warbled  sweetly ;  but  the  gpreat 
performer  was  Lady  Corisande.    When  her  impassioned 
tones  sounded,  there  was  a  hushed  silence  in  eyeiy  cham- 
ber; otherwise,  many  things  were  said  and  done  amid 
accompanying  melodies  that  animated  without  distracting 
eyen  a  whistplayer.    The  Duke  himself  rather  preferred  a 
game  of  piquet  or  ^cart6  with  Captain  Mildmay,  and  some- 
times retired  with  a  troop  to  a  distant  but  stiU  yiaible 
apartment,  where  they  played  with  billiard  balls  gameB 
which  were  not  billiards. 

The  ladies  had  retired,  the  Doko  had  taken  his  glass  of 
seltzer  water,  and  had  disappeared.  The  gentlemen  lingered 
and  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  they  were  an  assembly  oi 
poachers  gathering  for  an  expedition,  and  then  Lord  St. 
Aldegonde,  tall,  fiskir,  and  languid,  said  to  Lothair, '  Do  yoa 
smolro?' 
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*I  sbonld  liATe  thougHi  Bertram  w^onld  bave  sedaccd 
joa  bj  this  time.  Then  let  us  try.  Montairy  will  giye 
yon  one  of  his  cigarettes,  so  mild  that  his  wife  never  finds 
bam  out.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Thi  breakfiist-room  at  Brentham  was  very  bright.  It 
opened  on  a  garden  of  its  own,  which,  at  this  season,  was 
60  glowing,  and  cnltored  into  patterns  so  fanciful  and 
finished,  that  it  had  the  resemblance  of  a  vast  mosaic. 
The  walla  of  the  chamber  were  covered  with  bright  draw- 
ings and  sketches  of  onr  modem  masters,  and  frames  of 
interesting  miniatores,  and  the  meal  was  served  on  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  round  tables,  which  vied  with  each  other  in 
grace  and  merriment ;  brilliant  as  a  cluster  of  Ghreek  or 
Italian  republics,  instead  of  a  great  metropolitan  table,  like 
a  central  government  absorbing  all  the  genius  and  re- 
aouroes  of  the  society. 

Every  scene  in  this  life  at  Brentham  charmed  Lothair, 
who,  though  not  conscious  of  being  of  a  particularly 
gloomy  temper,  often  felt  that  he  had,  somehow  or  other, 
hitherto  passed  through  life  rarely  with  pleasure,  and 
never  with  joy. 

After  breakfeut  the  ladies  retired  to  their  morning-room, 
md  tho  gentlemen  strolled  to  the  stables,  Lord  St.  Alde- 
gonde  lighting  a  Manilla  cheroot  of  enormous  length.  As 
Lothair  was  very  fond  of  horses,  this  delighted  him.  The 
stables  at  Brentham  were  rather  too  far  from  the  house, 
hut  they  were  magnificent,  and  the  stud  worthy  of  them. 
It  was  numerous  and  choice,  and,  above  all,  it  was  useful. 
It  could  supply  a  readier  number  of  capital  riding  horses 
than  any  stable  in  England.     Brentham  was  a  great  riding 
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familj.  Li  the  sammer  season  the  Duke  delighted  to  head 
a  nmnerous  troop,  penetrate  far  into  the  conntiyy  and 
scamper  home  to  a  nine  o'clock  dinner.  All  the  ladies  of 
the  house  were  fond  and  fine  horsewomen.  The  mount  of 
one  of  these  riding  parties  was  magical.  The  dames  and 
damsels  vaulted  on  their  barbs,  and  genets,  and  thorongh- 
bred  hacks,  with  such  airy  majesty ;  thej  were  absolntely 
overwhelming  with  their  bewildering  habits  and  their  be- 
witching  hats. 

Everything  was  so  new  in  this  life  at  Brentham   to 
Lothair,  as  well  as  so  agreeable,  that  the  first  days  passed 
by  no  means  rapidly ;  for,  though  it  sounds  strange,  time 
moves  with  equal  slowness  whether  we  experience  ma&y 
impressions  or  none.    In  a  new  circle  eveiy  character  is 
a  study,  and  every  incident  an  adventure ;  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  images  and  emotions  restrains  the  horns. 
But  after  a  few  days,  though  Lothair  was  not  less  de- 
lighted, for  he  was  more  so,  he  was  astonished  at  ihe 
rapidity  of  time.    The  life  was  exactly  the  same,   but 
equally  pleasant ;  the  same  charming  companions,  the  same 
refined  festivity,  the  same  fascinating  amusements ;  but  to 
his  dismay  Lothair  recollected  that  nearly  a  fortnight  had 
elapsed  since  his  arrival.     Lord  St.  Aldegonde  also  was 
on  the  wing ;  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Cowes  to  see  a  sick 
friend,  though  he  considerately  left  Bertha  behind  him. 
The  other  son-in-law  remained,  for  he  oould  not  tear  himaelf 
away  from  his  wife.     He  was  so  distractedly  fond  of  Lady 
Montairy  that  he  would  only  smoke  cigarettes.    Lothair 
felt  it  was  time  to  go,  and  he  broke  the  circumstance  to 
his  friend  Bertram. 

These  two  '  old  fellows,'  as  they  mutually  described  each 
other,  oould  not  at  idl  agree  as  to  the  course  to  be  parsued 
Bertram  looked  upon  Lothair's  suggestion  as  an  act  of 
desertion  from  himself.  At  their  time  of  life,  the  claims  of 
friendship  are  paramount.    And  where  oould  T^t^'ft^'r  go 
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io  ?  And  wliat  was  ihere  to  do  ?  Nowhere,  and  notliisg. 
WbereaSy  if  be  would  remain  a  Utile  longer,  as  the  Dnke 
expected  and  alao  the  Dnchess,  Bertram  would  go  with 
him  anywhere  he  Hked,  and  do  anything  he  chose.  So 
Lothair  remained. 

In  the  eyening,  seated  by  Lady  Montairy,  Lothair  ob- 
serred  on  her  sister's  singing,  and  said,  '  I  never  heard  any 
of  our  great  singers,  bat  1  cannot  believe  there  is  a  finer 
voice  in  existence.' 

'  Corisande's  is  a  fine  voice,*  said  Lady  Montairy, '  bnt  I 
admirB  her  expression  more  than  her  tone ;  for  there  are 
certainly  many  finer  voices,  and  some  day  yon  will  hear 
than.' 

'  But  1  prefer  expression,'  said  Lothair  very  decidedly. 

'Ah,  yes!  doubtless,'  said  Lady  Montairy,  who  was 
working  a  purse,  '  and  that  is  what  we  all  want,  I  believe ; 
tt  least  we  married  daughters,  they  say.  My  brother, 
Granville  St.  Aldegonde,  says  we  are  all  too  much  alike, 
iod  that  Bertha  St.  Aldegonde  would  be  perfect  if  she  had 
Donsters.' 

*  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,'  said 
Lothair  with  energy.  *I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
faaye  too  many  relatives  like  you  and  your  sisters.' 

Lady  Montairy  looked  up  with  a  smile,  but  she  did  not 
meet  a  ww^liTig  countenance.  He  seemed  what  is  called 
aa  earnest  young  man,  this  Mend  of  her  brother  Bertram. 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  sent  swift  messengers  for  all 
to  come^  even  the  Duchess,  to  partake  in  a  new  game 
jut  arrived  from  Bussia,  some  miraculous  combination 
of  billiard-balls.  Some  rose  directly,  some  lingering  a 
moment  arranging  their  work,  but  all  were  in  motion. 
Corieande  was  at  the  piano,  and  disencumbering  her- 
■elf  of  some  music.  Lothair  went '  up  to  her  rather 
ibniptly: 

*  Your  singing,'  he  said,  '  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  heard. 
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I  am  BO  liappy  that  I  am  not  going  to  leave  Brentham  to- 
morrow. There  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  I  thinlc  equal 
to  Brentham/ 

'  And  I  love  it  too,  and  no  other  place/  she  replied ; 
^and  I  should  be  quite  happy  if  I  never  left  it.' 


CHAPTER  V. 


Lord  Montaibt  was  passionately  devoted  to  croquet.     He 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  the  most  accomplished  male 
performer  existing.   'He  would  have  thought  absolntelj 
the  most  accomplished,  were  it  not  for  the  unrivalled  feats 
of  Lady  Montairy.     She  was  the  queen  of  croquet.     Her 
sisters  also  used  the  mallet  with  admirable  skill,  but  not 
like  Victoria.     Lord  Montairy  always  looked  forward  to 
his  summer  croquet  at  Brentham.     It  was  a  great  croquet 
&mily,  the  Brentham  family ;  even  listless  Lord  St.  Alde- 
gonde  would  sometimes  play,  with  a  cigar  never  out  of  his 
mouth.    They  did  not  object  to  his  smoking  in  the  air. 
On  the  contrary,  '  they  rather  liked  it.'     Captain  Mildmaj, 
too,  was  a  brilliant  hand,  and  had  written  a  treatise  on 
croquet,  the  best  going. 

There  was  a  great  croquet  party  one  morning  at  Brent- 
ham. Some  neighbours  had  been  invited  who  loved  the 
sport.  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  a  grave  young  gentleman,  whose 
countenance  never  relaxed  while  he  played,  and  who  was 
anderstood  to  give  his  mind  entirely  up  to  croquet.  He 
was  the  owner  of  the  largest  estate  in  the  county,  and  it 
was  thought  would  very  willingly  have  allied  himself  with 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  House  of  Brentham ;  but 
these  flowers  were  always  plucked  so  quickly,  that  his 
relations  with  the  disting^shed  circle  never  grew  more 
intimate  than  oK)qu6t.     Ho  drove  over  with  some  fine 
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bones  ttnd  seTeral  cases  and  bags  contaaning  instnunenta 
and  weapons  for  tlie  firaj.  His  sister  eame  with  him,  who 
bad  forty  thousand  ponnds,  but,  they  said,  in  some  mjste- 
rions  manner  dependent  on  his  consent  to  her  marriage ; 
ftnd  it  was  added  that  Mr.  Blenkinsop  would  not  allow  hj^ 
siater  to  many  becanse  he  wonld  miss  her  so  much  in  his 
&TOiiiite  pastime.  There  were  some  other  morning  -visitors, 
and  one  or  two  young  curates  in  cassocks. 

It  seemed  to  Lothair  a  game  of  great  deliberation  and  of 
more  interest  than  gaiety,  though  sometimes  a  cordial 
cheer,  and  sometimes  a  ringing  laugh  of  amiable  derision, 
notified  a  signal  triumph  or  a  disastrous  failure.  But  the 
•oene  was  brilliant:  a  marvellous  lawn,  the  Duchess's 
Turkish  tent  with  its  rich  hangings,  and  the  players  them- 
aelree,  the  prettiest  of  all  the  spectacle,  with  their  coquet-.  . 
tish  hats,  and  their  half- veiled  and  half-revealed  under-  V. 
^^iment^  scarlet  and  silver,  or  blue  and  gold,  made  up  a* 
aparkling  and  modish  scene. 

Lothair,  who  had  left  the  players  for  awhile  and  was 
regaining  the  lawn,  met  the  Duchess. 

*  Your  Grace  is  not  going  to  leave  us,  I  hope  7 '  he  said, 
rather  anxiously. 

'  For  a  moment.  I  have  long  promised  to  visit  the  new 
dairy ;  and  I  think  this  a  good  opportunity.' 

'  Might  I  be  your  companion  ? '  said  Lothair. 

They  turned  into  a  winding  walk  of  thick  and  fragrant 
shrubs,  and,  after  a  while,  they  approached  a  deU,  sur- 
rounded with  high  trees  that  enveloped  it  with  perpetual 
shade ;  in  the  centre  of  the  dell  was  apparently  a  Gothic 
shrine,  fair  in  design  and  finished  in  execution,  and  this 
WIS  the  Duchess's  new  dairy.  A  pretty  sight  is  a  first- 
rate  dairy,  with  its  flooring  of  fimciful  tiles,  and  its  cool 
and  shrouded  chambers,  its  stained  windows  and  its 
marble  slabs,  and  porcelain  pans  of  cream,  and  plenteous 
platters  of  &ntefitically  formed  butter.     ^ 
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*'Mts.  Woods  and  her  dairymaids  look  like  a  I>aicli 
picture/  said  the  Duchess.     '  Were  you  ever  in  Holland  P  ' 

'  I  have  never  been  anywhere,'  said  Lothair. 

'  You  should  travel,'  said  the  Duchess. 

'  I  have  no  wish,'  said  Lothair. 

'  The  Duke  has  given  me  some  Coreean  fowls,'  said  the 
Duchess  to  Mrs.  Woods,  when  they  had  concluded  their 
visit.     '  Do  you  think  you  could  take  care  of  them  for  xne  P* 

'  Well,  Grace,  I  am  sure  I  will  do  my  best ;  but  then 
they  are  very  troublesome,  and  I  was  not  fortunate  "with 
my  Cochin.  I  had  rather  they  were  sent  to  the  aviary, 
Gk'ace,  if  it  were  all  the  same.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  aviary,'  said  Lothair. 

*  Well,  we  will  go.' 

And  this  rather  extended  their  walk,  and  withdrew  them 
more  from  the  amusement  of  the  day. 

*  I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  great  favour,'  said  Lothair, 
abruptly  breaking  a  rather  prolonged  silence. 

'  And  what  is  that  ? '  said  the  Duchess. 

'  It  is  a  very  great  favour,'  repeated  Lothair. 

'  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  grant  it^  its  magnitude  would 
only  be  an  additional  recommendation.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lothair,  blushing  deeply,  and  speaking  with 
much  agitation,  '  I  would  ask  your  Grace's  permission  to 
offer  my  hand  to  your  daughter.' 

The  Duchess  looked  amazed.  '  Corisande  ! '  she  ex- 
claimed. 

*  Yes,  to  Lady  Corisande. 

'Corisande,'  replied  the  Duchess,  after  a  pause,  ^haa 
absolutely  not  yet  entered  the  world.  Corisande  is  a 
child;  and  you,  you,  my  dear  fi«iend ;  I  am  sure  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  so,  you  are  not  very  much  older  than 
Corisande,' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  the  world,'  said  Lothair,  with 
much  doctBion. 
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^I  am  not  an  enemy  to  joathfTil  mamages,'  said  the 
Dndiesa.  '  I  married  early  myself,  and  my  children  mar- 
ried early ;  and  I  am  very  happy,  and  I  hope  they  are ; 
bat  some  experience  of  society  before  we  settle  is  most 
desirable,  and  is  one  of  the  conditions  I  cannot  bnt  be- 
Uere  of  that  felidiy  which  we  aU  seek.' 

'I  hate  society,'  said  Lothair.  ' I  would  never  go  out  of 
my  domestic  circle  if  it  were  the  circle  I  contemplate.' 

'  My  dear  yonng  friend,'  said  the  Duchess,  '  yon  could 
bardly  have  seen  enough  of  society  to  speak  with  so  much 
decision.' 

'  I  have  seen  quite  enough  of  it^'  said  Lothair.  *  I  went 
to  an  evening  party  last  season ;  I  came  up  from  Christ- 
church  on  purpose  for  it,  and  if  ever  they  catch  me  at 
snothov  ^®7  shall  inflict  any  penalty  they  please.' 

'I  &ar  it  was  a  stupid  party,'  said  the  Duchess,  smiling, 
And  glad  to  turn,  if  possible,  the  conversation  into  a  lighter 
rein. 

*No,  it  was  a  very  grand  party,  I  believe,  and  not 
exactly  stupid ;  it  was  not  that ;  but  I  was  disgusted  with 
all  I  saw  and  all  I  heard.  It  seemed  to  me  a  mass  of  affec- 
tation, fidsehood,  and  malice.' 

'  Oh !  dear,'  said  the  Duchess,  '  how  very  dreadAil !  But 
I  did  not  mean  merely  going  to  parties  for  society ;  I 
meant  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  experience  which 
enables  us  to  form  sound  opinions  on  the  affairs  of  life.' 

'Oh!  as  for  that,'  said  Lothair,  'my  opinions  are  already 
fbnned  on  every  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  every  subject  of 
importance ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  will  never  change.' 

'I  could  not  say  that  of  Corisande,'  said  the  Duchess. 

*I  think  wo  agree  on  all  the  great  things,'  said  Lothair, 
musingly.  'Her  Church  views  may  be  a  little  higher  than 
mane,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  permanent  difficulty  on 
thai  head.  Although  my  uncle  made  me  go  to  kirk,  I 
tiwajs  bated  it,  and  always  considered  myself  a  church- 
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man.  Then,  as  to  chnrclies  themselvos,  she  iB  in  favour  of 
building  churches,  and  so  am  I ;  and  schools,  there  is  no 
number  of  schools  I  would  not  establish.  My  opinion  is, 
you  cannot  have  too  much  education,  provided  it  be  founded 
on  a  veligious  basis.  I  would  sooner  renounce  the  ^vrhole 
of  my  inheritance  than  consent  to  secular  education.' 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  education  but  a  religions 
education,'  remarked  the  Duchess. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Lothair,  '  that  is  our  life,  or  a  great 
part  of  it.  To  complete  it,  there  is  that  to  which  I  reaUy 
wish  to  devote  my  existence,  and  in  which  I  instinctively 
feel  Lady  Corisande  would  sympathise  with  me,  the  ex- 
tinction of  pauperism.' 

'  That  is  a  vast  subject,'  said  the  Duchess. 

'  It  is  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  the  disgrace  of  Britain,' 
said  Lothair ;  '  and  I  am  resolved  to  grapple  with  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  pauperism  is  not  an  afiair  bo  much  of 
wages  as  of  dwellings.  If  the  working  classes  were  pro- 
perly lodged,  at  their  present  rate  of  wages,  they  would  he 
richer.  They  would  be  healthier  and  happier  at  the  same 
cost.  I  am  so  convinced  of  this,  that  the  moment  I  am 
master  I  shall  build  2,000  cottages  on  my  estates.  I  have 
the  designs  all  ready.' 

'  1  am  much  in  favour  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poor,'  said  the  Duchess ;  '  but  then  you  must  take  care  that 
your  dwellings  are  cottages,  and  not  villas  like  my  cousin's, 
the  Duke  of  Luton.' 

'I  do  not  think  I  shall  make  that  mistake,'  replied 
Lothair.  '  It  constantly  engages  my  thought.  I  am 
wearied  of  hearing  of  my  wealth,  and  I  am  conscious  it 
has  never  brought  me  any  happiness.  I  have  lived  a  great 
deal  alone,  dearest  Duchess,  and  thought  much  of  these 
things,  but  I  feel  now  I  should  be  hardly  equal  to  the 
effort,  unless  I  had  a  happy  home  to  fall  back  upon.' 

*  And  you  vnM  have  a  happy  home  in  due  time,'  said  the 
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Dochess;  'and  wiih  snch  good  and  great  thoughts  yon 
deseire  one.  But  take  the  advice  of  one  who  loyed  jowe 
ciothery  and  who  would  extend  to  jou  the  same  affection 
IS  to  her  own  children :  hefore  you  take  a  step  which  can- 
not be  recalled,  see  a  little  more  of  the  world.' 

Lothair  shook  his  head.  *  No/  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
'  My  idea  of  perfect  society  is  being  married  as  I  propose, 
and  paying  visits  to  Brentham;  and  when  the  visits  to 
Brentham  ceased,  then  I  should  like  you  and  the  Duke  to 
pfty  visits  to  us.' 

^But  that  would  be  a  fairy  tale,'  said  the  Duchess. 

So  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

Suddenly  and  abruptly  Lothair  turned  to  the  Duchess 
■ad  sud, '  Does  your  Grace  see  any  objection  to  my  speak- 
mg  to  your  daughter  ?  ' 

*  Dear  friend,  indeed  yes.  What  you  would  say  would 
only  agitate  and  disturb  Corisande.  Her  character  is  not 
jet  formed,  and  its  future  is  perplexing,  at  least  to  me,' 
ninnnured  the  mother.  '  She  has  not  the  simple  nature  of 
ber  sisters.  It  is  a  deeper  and  more  complicated  mind,  and 
I  watch  its  development  with  fond  but  anxious  interest.' 
Then  in  a  lighter  tone  she  added,  '  You  do  not  know  very 
nmeh  of  us.  Try  to  know  more.  Everybody  under  this 
roof  views  you  with  regard,  and  you  are  the  brother  friend 
of  our  eldest  son.  Wherever  we  are,  you  will  always  find 
a  home ;  but  do  not  touch  again  upon  this  subject,  at  least 
at  present,  for  it  distresses  me.'  And  then  she  took  his 
arm  and  pressed  it,  and  by  this  time  they  had  gained  the 
croquAt  ground. 
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ONSof  the  least  known  squares  in  London  is  Heibam 
Square,  though  it  is  one  of  the  oldest.  Not  that  it  is  very 
remote  from  the  throng  of  existence,  bnt  it  is  isolated  in  a 
dingy  district  of  silent  and  decaying  streets.  Once  it  was 
a  fftYonred  residence  of  opulence  and  power,  and  its  archi- 
tecture still  indicates  its  former  and  prouder  destiny.  Bot 
its  noble  mansions  are  now  divided  and  broken  up  into 
separate  dwelHngs,  or  have  been  converted  into  chambers 
and  offices.  Lawyers,  and  architects,  and  agents  dwell  in 
apartments  where  the  richly-sculptured  ohimneypieoes,  the 
carved  and  gilded  pediments  over  the  doors,  and  some- 
times even  the  painted  ceilings,  tell  a  tale  of  vanished 
stateliness  and  splendour. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  square  is 
occupied  by  one  house  standing  in  a  courtyard,  with  iron 
gates  to  the  thoroughfare.  This  is  Hexham  House,  and 
where  Lord  Hexham  lived  in  the  days  of  the  first  GJeorges 
It  is  reduced  in  size  since  his  time,  two  considerable  wings 
having  been  pulled  down  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  their 
materials  employed  in  building  some  residences  of  less 
pretension.  But  the  body  of  the  dwelling-house  remains, 
and  the  courtyard,  though  reduced  in  size,  has  been  re^ 
tained. 

Hexham  House  has  an  old  oak  entrance  hall  panelled 
with  delicacy,  and  which  has  escaped  the  rifling  arts  of 
speculators  in  furniture ;  and  out  of  it  rises  a  staircase  of 
the  same  material,  of  a  noble  character,  adorned  occasion- 
ally with  figures;  armorial  animals  holding  shields,  and 
sometimes  a  grotesque  form  rising  from  fruits  and  flowers, 
aU  doubtless  the  work  of  some  fiunous  carver.  The  stair- 
case leads  to  a  coiridor,  on  which  several  doors  open,  and 
throus:h  one  of  these,  at  the  moment  of  our  histoxyi  a  man. 
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dressed  in  a  dark  cassock  and  holding  a  card  in  liis  hand, 
was  entering  a  spacions  chamber,  meagerly,  but  not  shab- 
bflj,  fiunished.  There  was  a  rich  cabinet  and  a  fine  pictnre. 
In  the  next  room,  not  less  spacions,  bnt  which  had  a  more 
inhafaited  look,  a  cheerfol  fire,  tables  covered  with  books 
sod  papers,  and  two  individuals  busily  at  work  with  their 
pens,  he  gave  the  card  to  a  gentleman  who  wore  also  the 
cassock,  and  who  stood  before  the  fire  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  apparently  dictating  to  one  of  the  writers. 

*  Impossible!'  said  the  gentleman,  shaking  his  head; 
'  I  oonld  not  even  go  in,  as  Monsignore  Berwick  is  with  his 
Kminenoe.' 

*Bat  what  shall  I  do  ? '  said  the  attendant;  *his 
Eminence  said  that  when  Mr.  Giles  called  he  never  was  to 
be  denied.' 

*  The  MonsignorB  has  been  here  a  long  time ;  you  must 
beg  Mr.  Giles  to  wait.  Make  him  comfortable ;  g^ve  him 
a  newspaper ;  not  the  "  Tablet,"  the  "  Times ; "  men  like 
Ur.  (Hies  love  reading  the  advertisements.  Or  stop,  give 
bim  this,  his  Eminence's  lecture  on  geology ;  it  will  show 
him  the  Church  has  no  fear  of  science.  Ah  !  there 's  my 
bell,  Mr.  GOes  will  not  have  to  wait  long.'  So  saying,  the 
gentleman  pnt  down  his  volume  and  disappeared  through 
an  antechamber  into  a  further  apartment. 

It  was  a  library,  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  yet  its 
well-filled  shelves  contained  all  the  weapons  of  learning 
and  controversy  which  the  deepest  and  the  most  active  of 
ecclesiastical  champions  could  require.  It  was  unlike 
modem  libraries,  for  it  was  one  in  which  folios  greatly 
predominated;  and  they  stood  in  solemn  and  sometimes 
magnificent  array,  for  they  bore^  many  of  them,  on  their 
•ndeni  though  costly  bindings  the  proofs  tliat  they  nad 
belonged  to  many  a  prince  and  even  sovereign  of  the  Church. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  a  portrait  of   his  Holinesei 

o2 
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PioB  IX.,  and  on  the  table,  in  the  midst  of  many  papenii 
was  an  ivory  cracifiz. 

The  master  of  the  library  had  risen  from  his  seat  when 
the  chief  secretary  entered,  and  was  receiving  an  obeisanoe. 
Above  the  middle  height,  his  stature  seemed  magnified  by 
the  attenuation  of  his  form.  It  seemed  that  the  soul  never 
had  so  frail  and  frtigile  a  tenement.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
dark  cassock  with  a  red  border,  and  wore  scarlet  stockings  ; 
and  over  his  cassock  a  purple  tippet,  and  on  his  breast  a 
small  golden  cross.  His  countenance  was  naturally  of  an 
extreme  pallor,  though  at  this  moment  slightly  fluBhed 
with  the  animation  of  a  deeply  interesting  conference.  Hia 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his  grey  eyes  seemed  sunk  into 
his  clear  and  noble  brow,  but  they  flashed  with  irresistible 
penetration.     Such  was  Cardinal  Orandison. 

'  All  that  I  can  do  is,'  said  his  Eminence,  when  his  visitor 
was  ushered  out,  and  slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  *  is 
to  get  it  postponed  until  I  go  to  Rome,  and  even  then  I 
must  not  delay  my  visit.  This  crossing  the  Alps  in  winter 
IS  a  trial ;  but  we  must  never  repine,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  we  must  not  encounter  to  prevent  incalculable 
thief.  The  publication  of  the  Scotch  hierarchy  at 
moment  will  destroy  the  labours  of  years.  And  yet  tbej 
will  not  see  it !  I  ^annot  conceive  who  is  urging  them, 
for  I  am  sure  they  must  have  some  authoriiy  frx>m  home. 
You  have  something  for  me,  Ghidiock,'  he  added,  en« 
quiringly,  for  his  keen  eye  caught  the  card. 

'I  regret  to  trouble  your  Eminence  when  you  need 
repose,  but  the  bearer  of  this  card  seems  to  have  been 
importunate  and  to  have  appealed  to  your  name  and  per> 
■onal  orders ; '  and  he  gave  the  Cardinal  the  card. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Cardinal  looking  at  the  card  with  mnoh 
interest ; '  this  is  a  person  I  must  always  see.' 

And  so  in  due  course  they  ushered  into  the  libraiy  a 
gvntlemaii  with  a  crimson  and  weU-stuffed  bag,  of  a  oom* 
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posed  jet  cheerfbl  aspect,  who  addressed  the  Cardinal  with 
respect  bat  without  emharrassment^  saying,  *  I  am  ashamed 
to  tnmble  jour  Eminence  with  only  matters  of  form,  abso- 
Inteljmere  matters  of  form;  but  I  obey,  sir,  your  own 
instractions.' 

'It  is  not  for  me  to  depreciate  form,'  replied  the  Car- 
dinal ; '  and  in  business  there  are  no  mere  matt-ers  of  form.* 

'  Merely  the  wood  acconnts,'  continued  the  visitor ;  *  they 
most  be  approved  by  both  the  guardians,  or  the  money 
ctnnot  be  receiyed  by  the  bankers.  Your  Eminence,  yon 
see,  has  sanctioned  the  felling,  and  authorized  the  sales, 
and  these  are  the  final  accounts,  which  must  be  signed 
before  we  pay  in.* 

'Give  them  to  me,'  said  the  Cardinal,  stretching  out 
both  his  hands  as  he  received  a  mass  of  paper  folios.  His 
Eminence  resumed  his  chair,  and  hastily  examined  the 
sheets.  *  Ah  ! '  he  said,  *  no  ordinary  felling ;  it  reaches 
over  seven  counties.  By  the  bye,  Bracewood  Forest ; 
what  about  the  endosnre  P  I  have  heard  no  more  of  it.' 
Then,  murmuring  to  himself^  *  Grentham  Wood ;  how  well 
I  remember  Gtrentham  Wood,  with  his  dear  father ! ' 

'If  we  could  sign  to-day,'  said  the  visitor  in  a  tone  of 
professional  cajolery :  '  time  is  important.' 

'And  it  shall  not  be  wasted,'  replied  the  Cardinal.  '  But 
I  must  look  over  the  accounts.  I  doubt  not  all  is  quite 
n^gnlar,  but  I  wish  to  make  myself  a  little  familiar  with 
the  scene  of  action ;  perhaps  to  recall  the  past^'  he  added. 
'  You  shall  have  them  to-morrow,  Mr.  GhQes.' 

'Your  Eminence  will  have  very  different  accounts  to 
settle  in  a  short  time,'  said  Mr.  Giles,  smiling.  '  We  are 
hard  at  work ;  it  takes  three  of  our  clerks  constantly 
ooenpied.' 

'  But  you  have  yet  got  time.' 

*I  dim't  know  that,'  said  Mr.  Giles.  'The  affairs  are 
▼ery  large.     And  the  mines,  they  give  us  the  greatest 
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trouble.  Our  Mr.  James  Ronndell  waa  two  montha  in 
Wales  last  year  about  them.  It  took  up  the  whole  of  his 
vacation.  And  your  Eminence  must  remember  that  time 
flies.    In  less  than  eight  months  he  will  be  of  age.' 

'  Very  true,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  '  time  indeed  flies,  and 
so  much  to  be  done  !  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Giles,  have  yon  by 
any  chance  heard  anything  lately  of  my  child  P ' 

'  I  have  heard  of  him  a  good  deal  of  late,  for  a  client  of 
ours.  Lord  Montaiiy,  met  him  at  Brentham  this  sommer, 
and  was  a  long  time  there  with  hinL  After  that^  I  hear, 
he  went  deer-stalking  with  some  of  his  young  friends  ;  but 
he  is  not  very  fond  of  Scotland ;  had  rather  too  much  of  it^ 
I  suspect ;  but  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  saw  him  this  very  day.* 

*  Indeed ! ' 

'  Some  affiiira  have  brought  him  up  to  town,  and  I 
rather  doubt  whether  he  will  return  to  Oxford ;  at  least, 
BO  he  talks.' 

'  Ah !  I  have  never  seen  him  since  he  was  an  in&nt,  I 
might  say,'  said  the  Cardinal  *  I  suppose  I  shall  see  him 
again,  if  only  when  I  resign  my  trust ;  but  I  know  not. 
And  yet  few  things  would  be  more  interesting  to  me  than 
to  meet  him  1 ' 

Mr.  Giles  seemed  moved,  for  him  almost  a  little  embar- 
rassed ;  he  seemed  to  blush,  and  then  he  cleared  his  throat. 
'  It  would  be  too  great  a  liberty,'  said  Mr.  Giles,  '  I  feel 
that  very  much ;  and  yet,  if  your  Eminence  would  oon* 
descend,  though  I  hardly  suppose  it  possible,  his  Lordship 
is  really  going  to  do  us  the  honour  of  dining  with  us  to- 
day ;  only  a  few  Mends,  and  if  your  Eminence  could  make 
the  sacrifice,  and  it  were  not  an  act  of  too  great  presump- 
tion to  ask  your  Eminence  to  join  our  party.' 

'  I  never  eat  and  I  never  drink,'  said  the  CardinaL  ^  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot.  I  like  dinner  society  very  mnch. 
You  see  the  world,  and  yon  hear  things  whidi  you  do  not 
hear  otherwise.  '  For  a  time  I  presumed  to  accept  invita^ 
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tioDS,  iSioiigb  I  anfc  witii  an  empty  plftte ;  bat  thongk  the 
world  was  indulgent  to  me,  I  felt  that  my  habits  were  an 
embarrassment  to  the  happier  feasters :  it  was  not  fiair,  and 
80 1  gave  it  np.  But  I  tell  yon  what,  Mr!  Giles :  I  shall  be 
in  yonr  quarter  this  evening ;  perhaps  you  would  permit 
me  to  drop  in  and  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Giles :  I  have 
wished  to  do  so  before.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Mb.  On.18  was  a  leading  partner  in  the  firm  of  Boundells,  . 
Giks,  and  Bonndell,  among  the  most  eminent  solicitors  of 
liseoln's  Inn.  He,  in  thme  days  of  prolonged  maturity, 
might  be  described  as  still  a  young  man.  He  had  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  large  share  in  a  first-rate  business, 
and  no  inconsiderable  fortune ;  and  he  had  a  wife,  cele- 
brated in  her  ciide,  but  no  children.  He  was  opulent  and 
prosperous,  with  no  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  own,  and 
loved  his  profession,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified, 
bang  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity,  very  difiicult  to  deceive, 
tud  yet  one  who  sympathised  with  his  clients,  who  were 
an  personally  attached  to  him,  and  many  of  whom  wero 
among  the  distinguished  personages  of  the  realm* 

Dozing  an  important  professional  visit  to  Ireland,  Mr. 
Giks  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  ApoUonia 
Smyiia,  Hie  niece  of  an  Irish  peer ;  and  though  the  lady 
was  much  admired  and  courted,  had  succeeded,  after  a 
time,  in  inducing  her  to  become  the  partner  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Gilea,  or  as  she  described  heiiself  Mrs.  Putney  Giles, 
taking  advantage  of  a  second  and  territorial  Christian 
name  of  her  husband,  was  a  showy  woman;  decidedly 
haadsome^  unquestionably  aooomplished,  and  g^ifbed  with 
energy  and   enthosiaam   which  fin*  exceeded   even  her 
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physical  advantages.  Her  principal^  mission  was  to  d^ 
stroj  the  Papacy  and  to  secure  Italian  unify.  Her  leaser 
impulses  were  to  become  acquainted  with  the  arisiocncj, 
and  to  be  herself  surrounded  by  celebrities.  HAving  a  fine 
house  in  Tybumia,  almost  as  showy  as  herself^  and  a  hus- 
band who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  gratifying  her 
wishes,  she  did  not  find  it  difficult  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  pursue  and  even  accomplish  her  objects.  The  Putney 
Giles  gave  a  great  many  dinners,  and  Mrs.  Putney  received 
her  world  frequently,  if  not  periodically.  As  they  entertained 
with  profusion,  her  well-lighted  saloons  were  considerably 
attended.  These  assemblies  were  never  duU ;  the  materials 
not  being  ordinary,  often  startling,  sometimes  even  bril- 
liant, occasionally  rather  heterogeneous.  For  though  being 
a  violent  Protestant  and  of  extreme  conservative  opinions, 
her  antipapal  antipathies  and  her  Italian  predilections  fre> 
quently  involved  her  with  acquaintances  not  bo  difi- 
tinguished  as  she  deemed  herself  for  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  orthodoxy.  It  was  ramoured  that  the  brood- 
ing brow  of  Mazzini  had  been  observed  in  her  rooms,  and 
there  was  no  sort  of  question  that  she  had  thrown  herself 
in  ecstatic  idolatry  at  the  feet  of  the  hero  of  Gaprera. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  intended  to  visit 
Cardinal  Grandison,  Mr.  Giles,  in  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  was  suddenly  apprised  by  a  clerk,  that  an  interview  with 
him  was  sought  by  a  client  no  less  distinguished  thanLothair. 

Although  Mr.  Giles  sat  opposite  two  rows  of  tin  boxes, 
each  of  which  was  numbered,  and  duly  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Lothair  and  that  of  the  particular  estate  to  which 
it  referred,  Mr.  (Hies,  though  he  had  had  occasional  com- 
munications with  his  client,  was  personally  unacquainted 
with  him.  He  viewed  therefore  with  no  ordinary  curiosity 
the  young  man  who  was  ushered  into  his  room;  a 
shapely  youth  above  the  middle  height,  of  simple  but  dis- 
tinguished mien,  with  a  countenance  naturally  pale,  thoogb 
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someirliai  bronzed  by  a  life  of  air  and  exercise,  and  a  pto- 
fiiAon  of  dark  aubnm  hair. 

And  for  what  conld  Lotliair  be  calling  on  Mr.  Giles  P 

It  seems  that  one  of  Lothair's  intimate*  companions  had 
got  into  a  scrape,  and  nnder  these  circumstances  had  what 
is  styled  'made  a  Mend'  of  Lothair;  that  is  to  say,  con- 
fided to  him  his  trouble,  and  asked  his  advice,  with  a  view, 
when  given,  of  its  being  followed  by  an  offer  of  assistance. 

Lothah-,  thongh  inexperienced  and  very  ingennous,  was 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  instinctive  perception  of  men  and 
things,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  an  easy 
prej .  His  natural  disposition,  and  his  comparatively  soli- 
tary education,  had  made  him  a  keen  observer,  and  he  was 
one  who  meditated  over  his  observations.  But  he  was 
sstnraDy  generous  and  sensible  of  kindness ;  and  this  was 
a  &voaiite  companion,  next  to  Bertram  his  most  intimate. 

Lothair  was  quite  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  soothing 
a  perturbed  spirit  whose  socieiy  had  been  to  him  a  source 
of  so  much  gratification* 

It  was  not  nntil  Lothair  had  promised  to  extricate  his 
friend  firom  his  overwhelming  difficulties,  that,  upon  reflec- 
tion and  examination,  he  found  the  act  on  his  part  was  not 
80  simple  and  so  easy  as  he  had  assumed  it  to  be.  His 
guardians  had  apportioned  to  him  an  allowance  in  every 
WD80  adequate  to  his  position ;  and  there  was  no  doubt, 
bad  he  wished  to  exceed  it  for  any  legitimate  purpose,  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  on  their  part  would  have  been 
experienced. 

Such  a  conjuncture  had  never  occurred.  Lothair  was 
jnofuse,  but  be  was  not  prodigal.  He  gratified  all  his 
fancies,  but  they  were  not  ignoble  ones ;  and  he  was  not 
<mlj  aentimentidly,  but  systematically,  charitable.  He  had 
a  great  number  of  fine  horses,  and  he  had  just  paid  for  an 
expensive  yacht.  In  a  word,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
Booey,  and  nntH  he  called  at  his  bankers  fn  learn  what 
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BUinB  were  at  his  disposiiion  he  was  not  awave  that  he  had 
overdrawn  his  account. 

This  was  rather  awkward.  Lothair  wanted  a  consider- 
able  snio,  and  he  wanted  it  at  once.  Irrespective  of  the 
consequent  delay,  he  shrank  from  any  communication  with 
his  guardians.  From  his  uncle  he  had  become,  afanost  in* 
sensibly,  estranged,  and  with  his  other  guardian  he  had 
never  had  the  slightest  communication.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances  he  recalled  the  name  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
trustees,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been  occa- 
sional correspondence ;  and  being  of  a  somewhat  impetuous 
disposition,  he  rode  off  at  once  £pom  his  hotel  to  Lincoln's 
Inn.   . 

Mr.  Giles  listened  to  the  narrative  with  unbroken  in- 
terest and  unswerving  patience,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
client,  and  occasionally  giving  a  sympathetic  nod. 

*  And  so,*  concluded  Lothair, '  I  thought  I  would  ooma 
to  you.* 

*  We  are  honoured,*  said  Mr.  Giles.  *  And  certainly  it 
is  quite  absurd  that  your  Lordship  should  want  money,  and 
for  a  worthy  purpose,  and  not  be  able  to  command  it 
Why  I  the  balance  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  never  was  so 
great  as  at  this  moment;  and  this  very  day,  or  to-morrow 
at  furthest,  I  shall  pay  no  less  than  eight-and-thirtj 
thousand  pounds  timber  money  to  the  account.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  want  a  fiflh  of  that,'  said  Lothair. 
'Your  Lordship    has    an   objection   to   apply  to    the 
trustees  H '  enquired  Mr.  QUes, 

*  That  is  the  point  of  the  whole  of  my  statement,'  said 
Lothair,  somewhat  impatiently. 

'And  yet  it  ia  the  right  and  regular  thing,*  said  Mr. 
Giles. 

*  It  may  be  right  and  it  may  be  regular,  but  it  is  out  of 
the  (jnestion.' 

'  Then  we  will  say  no  more  about  it»    What  I  want  to 
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prevent,'  nid  Mr.  Giles,  masinglj,  ^is  anything  absurd 
iiappenisg.  There  is  no  doubt  if  year  Lordship  went  into 
the  street  and  said  yon  wanted  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  a 
handrsd  thousand,  fifty  people  would  supply  you  immedi- 
•tely ;  but  yon  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  Some  enormous 
Qsuiyl  Thai  would  be  bad;  hut  the  absurdity  of  the 
tiling  would  be  greater  than  the  mischief.  Boundells, 
Giles,  and  Bonndell  could  not  help  you  in  that  manner. 
That  is  not  our  business.  We  are  glad  to  find  money  for 
oar  clients  at  a  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  the  most  moderate 
rate  feasible.  But  then  there  must  be  security,  and  the 
best  security.  But  here  we  must  not  conceal  it  from  our- 
>elT6B,  my  Lord,  we  have  no  security  whatever.  At«  this 
noment  your  Lordship  has  no  property.  An  insurance 
offioe  might  do  it  with  a  policy.  They  might  consider  that 
tbey  had  a  moral  security;  but  still  it  would  be  absurd. 
There  is  something  absurd  in  your  Lordship  having  to  raise 
moo^.  Don't  you  think  I  could  see  these  people,'  said 
Mr.  Giles,  *  and  talk  to  them,  and  gain  a  little  time.  We 
only  want  a  little  time.' 

'No,'  said  Lothair,  in  a  peremptory  tone.  'I  said  I 
vould  ^  it,  and  it  must  be  done,  and  at  once.  Sooner 
than  there  should  be  delay,  I  would  rather  go  into  the 
street,  as  yon  suggest,  and  ask  the  first  man  I  met  to  lend 
me  the  money.  My  word  has  been  given,  and  I  do  not 
care  what  I  pay  to  fulfil  my  word.' 

'We  most  not  think  of  such  things,'  said  Mr.  Giles, 
■hakbig  his  head.  '  AH  I  want  your  Lordship  to  understand 
ni  the  exact  position.  Li  this  case  we  have  no  security. 
Boondella,  Giles,  and  Bonndell  cannot  move  without 
iecority.  It  would  be  against  our  articles  of  partnership. 
Bit  Mr.  CKles,  as  a  private  individual,  may  do  what  he 
likes.  I  win  let  your  Lordship  have  the  money,  and  I  will 
take  no  aeourity  whatever,  not  even  a  note  of  hand.  All 
that  I  win  ask  for  ia  that  your  Lordship  should  write  me  a 
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letter.  Baying  yoa  have  urgent  need  for  a  snm  of  money 
(mentioning  amonnt)  for  an  hononrable  purpose,  .in  which 
yonr  feelings  are  deeply  interested ;  and  that  will  do.  If 
anything  happens  to  your  Lordship  before  this  time  next 
year,  why,  I  think  the  tmstees  could  hardly  refioae  repay- 
ing the  money ;  and  if  they  did,  why  then,'  added  Mr. 
GKles,  '  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  yean 
henoe.' 

'  You  have  conferred  on  me  the  greatest  obligation,'  said 
Lothair,  with  much  earnestness.  *  Language  cannot  ex« 
press  what  I  feel.  I  am  not  too  much  used  to  kindnesa, 
and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  live  to  show  my  sense  of  yours.* 

'  It  is  really  no  great  affair,  my  Lord,'  said  Mr.  GKles.  '  I 
did  not  wish  to  make  difficulties,  but  it  was  my  duly  to  put 
the  matter  clearly  before  you.  What  I  propose  to  dots 
really  nothing.  I  could  do  no  less;  I  should  haTO  felt 
quite  absurd  if  your  Lordship  had  gone  into  the  monej 
market.' 

'  I  only  hope,'  repeated  Lothair,  rising  and  offering  Mr. 
Giles  his  hand,  'that  life  may  give  me  some  occasion  to 
prove  my  gratitude.' 

'  Well,  my  Lord,'  replied  Mr.  Giles,  '  if  your  Lordship 
wish  to  repay  me  for  any  little  interest  I  have  shown  in 
yonr  affairs,  you  can  do  that^  over  and  over  again,  and  at 
once.' 

*HowsoP' 

'By  a  very  great  &vour,  by  which  Mrs.  Giles  and 
myself  would  be  deeply  gratified.  We  have  a  few  firiend^ 
who  honour  us  by  dining  with  us  to-day  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens.  If  yonr  Lordship  would  add  the  great  distinc- 
tion of  your  presence ' 

'I  should  only  be  too  much  honoured,'  exclaimed 
Lothair;  'I  suppose  about  eight;'  and  he  left  the  room; 
and  Mr.  GKles  telegraphed  instantly  the  impending  event 
to  Apolkmta. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

It  wu  a  great  day  for  ApoUonia ;  not  only  to  have  Lothair 
on  bar  right  band  at  dinner,  bnt  the  prospect  of  receiving 
•  Gaidinal  in  the  eyening.  Bat  she  was  eqnal  to  it ; 
thoQgh  80  engrossed,  indeed,  in  the  immediate  gratification 
of  her  hopes  and  wishes,  that  she  conld  scarcely  dwell  snffi- 
cientlj  on  the  coming  scene  of  trimnph  and  social  ex- 

CltCIDCIlt* 

The  repast  was  snmptnoos ;  Lothair  thought  the  dmner 
would  never  end,  there  were  so  many  dishes,  and  apparently 
all  of  the  highest  pretension.  Bnt  if  his  simple  tastes  had 
perautted  him  to  take  an  interest  in  these  details,  which 
thej  did  not,  he  would  have  been  assisted  by  a  splendid 
memi  of  gold  and  white  typography,  that  was  by  the  side 
of  eadi  gnest.  The  table  seemed  literaUy  to  groan  under 
Tans  and  gigantic  flagons,  and,  in  its  midst,  rose  a  moun- 
tain of  sflver,  on  which  apparently  all  the  cardinal  virtues, 
Berenl  of  the  pagan  deities,  and  Britannia  herself,  illus- 
trated with  many  lights  a  glowing  inscription  which 
described  the  fervent  feelings  of  a  grateful  client. 

There  were  many  guests :  the  Dowager  of  Farringford, 
a  ladj  of  quality,  ApoUonia's  great  lady,  who  exercised 
under  this  roof  much  social  tyranny ;  in  short,  was  rather 
fine;  hot  who,  on  this  occasion,  was  somewhat  cowed  by 
the  nndreamt-of  presence  of  Lothair.  She  had  not  yet 
net  him,  and  probably  never  would  have  met  him,  had  she 
fiot  ha4  the  good  fortune  of  dining  at  his  lawyer's.  How- 
ever, l^dj  Farringford  was  placed  a  long  way  from  Lothair. 
tiamg  been  taken  down  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Giles,  and  so, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  course.  Lady  Farringford  had  nearly 
(^BMuned  her  customaiy  despotic  vein,  and  was  beginning 
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to  iadolge  in  several  kind  observations,  cheapeaaing  Kei 
host  and  hostess  and  indirectly  exalting  hersolf ;  npov 
which  Mr.  Giles  took  an  early  easy  opportunity  of  ap- 
prising Lady  Farringford  that  she  had  nearly  met  Cardinal 
Grandison  at  dinner,  and  that  his  Eminence  would  cer- 
tainly pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Putney  Giles  in  the  evening. 
As  Lady  Farringford  was  at  present  a  high  xitoalist, 
and  had  o^en  been  talked  of  as  '  going  to  Bome,*  this  id- 
telligence  was  stunning,  and  it  was  observed  that  her 
Ladyship  was  unusually  subdued  during  the  whole  of  the 
second  course. 

On  the  right  of  Lothair  sate  the  wife  of  a  Vice-ChaD- 
cellor,  a  quiet  and  pleasing  lady,  to  whom  Lothair,  with 
natural  good  bi'eeding,  paid  snatches  of  happy  attentioxi, 
when  he  could  for  a  moment  with  proprieiy  withdraw  hiin« 
self  from  the  blaze  of  ApoUonia's  coruscating  oonver8ati0D. 
Then  there  was  a  rather  fierce-looking  Bed  Ribbon,  medal- 
led  as  well  as  be-starred,  and  the  Bed  Bibbon's  wife,  witb 
a  blushing  daughter,  in  spite  of  her  parentage  not  yet 
accustomed  to  stand  fire.  A  partner  and  his  mmsuallj 
numerous  family  had  the  pleasure  also  of  seeing  Lothair 
for  the  first  time,  and  there  were  no  less  than  four  M.P.'S| 
one  of  whom  was  even  in  office. 

Apollonia  was  stating  to  Lothair,  with  brilliant  perspi- 
cuity, the  reasons  which  quite  induced  her  to  believe  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  had  changed  its  course,  and  the  political 
and  social  consequences  that  might  accrue. 

*  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  Southern  races  must  be 
wonderfully  affected  by  a  more  rigorous  climate,'  said 
Apollonia.  *  I  cannot  doubt,'  she  continued, '  that  a  series 
of  severe  winters  at  Bome  might  put  an  end  to  Romanism.' 

'  But  is  there  any  fear  that  a  reciprocal  influence  might 
be  exercised  on  the  Northern  nations  P '  enquired  Lothair. 
'  Would  there  be  any  apprehension  of  our  Pzotestantism 
beoominsc  proportionately  relaxed  P ' 
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*Of  ooone  not,'  said   ApoUonia.      'Tmth  cannot  be 
afleeted  by  dimate.    Tnitb  is  truth  alike  in  Palestine  and 


*  I  wonder  what  the  Cardinai  would  think  of  this,'  said 
Loihair,  *  who,  yon  tell  me,  is  coming  to  you  this  eyening/ 

*  YeSi  I  am  most  interested  to  see  him,  though  he  is  l^e 
most  pirisaant  of  our  foes.  Of  course  he  would  take  refuge 
in  fiopkistry ;  and  science,  yon  know,  they  den/.' 

*  Oardinal  Grrandison  is  giving  some  lectures  on  science,' 
Mid  the  Vioe-Chancellor's  lady,  quietly. 

*  It  is  remorse,'  said  ApoUonia.  *  Their  dever  men  can 
never  fixrget  that  nnfortonaie  affair  of  Galileo,  and  think 
thflj  can  divert  the  indignation  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  mo^  zeal  about  red  sandstone  or  the  origin  of  species.' 

'And  are  you  afraid  of  the  Gulf  Stream?'  enquired 
Lotfaair  of  his  calmer  neighbour. 

'I  think  we  want  more  evidence  of  a  change.  The 
Vtoe-ChaiioeUor  and  I  went  down  to  a  place  we  have  near 
town  on  Saturday,  where  there  is  a  very  nice  piece  of 
water;  indeed,  some  people  call  it  a  lake;  it  was  quite 
frcnen,  and  my  boys  wanted  to  skate,  but  that  I  would  not 
psrautte 

*Toa  believe  in  the  Gulf  Stream  to  that  extent,'  said 
Lothair;  *  no  skating.' 

The  0"^»^M>1  came  early ;  the  ladies  had  not  long  left 
the  dimng-room.  They  were  agitated  when  his  name  was 
•ononaoed;  even  Apollonia's  heart  beat;  but  then  that 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inopportune  recollection  of 
aa  oocaaional  eorrespondence  with  Caprera. 

Nothing  ooohi  exceed  the  simple  suavity  with  which  the 
Ctrdiaal  appeared,  approached,  and  greeted  them.  He 
tbaoked  ApoUonia  for  her  permission  to  pay  his  respects  to 
W,  which  he  had  long  wished  to  do ;  and  then  they  were 
idl  pisisniud,  and  ha  said  exactly  the  right  thing  to  evexy* 
He  moat  have  heard  of  them  aU  before,  or  read 
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their  characters  in  their  coontenances.  In  a  few  nunutoB 
they  were  all  listening  to  his  Eminence  with  enchanted 
ease,  as,  sitting  on  the  sofa  bj  his  hostess,  he  described  to 
them  the  ambassadors  who  had  just  arrived  from  Japan, 
and  with  whom  he  had  relations  of  interesting  affiurs.  The 
Japanese  Oovemment  had  exhibited  enlightened  kindness 
to  some  of  his  poor  people  who  had  barely  escaped  martyr- 
dom. Much  might  be  expected  from,  the  Mikado,  evidently 
a  man  of  singular  penetration  and  elevated  views ;  and  his 
Eminence  looked  as  if  the  mission  to  Yokohama  woold 
speedily  end  in  an  episcopal  see ;  bat  he  knew  where  he 
was,  and  studiously  avoided  all  controversial  matter. 

After  all,  the  Mikado  himself  was  not  more  remarkable 
than  this  Prince  of  the  Church  in  a  Tybumian  drawing- 
room,  habited  in  his  pink  cassock  and  cape,  and  waving,  as 
he  spoke,  with  careless  grace  his  pink  barrette. 

The  ladies  thought  the  gentlemen  rejoined  them  too  soon ; 
but  Mr.  Giles,  when  he  was  apprised  of  the  arrival«of  the 
Cardinal,  thought  it  right  to  precipitate  the  symposium. 
With  g^reat  tact,  when  the  Cardinal  rose  to  greet  him,  Hr. 
Giles  withdrew  his  Eminence  from  those  surrounding, 
and,  after  a  brief  interchange  of  whispered  words,  quitted 
him,  and  then  brought  forward  and  presented  Lothair  to 
the  Cardinal,  and  left  them. 

'  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  should  have  met,*  said 
the  Cardinal ;  '  but  my  happiness  is  so  gpneat  at  this 
moment  that,  though  I  deplore,  I  will  not  dwell  on,  the 
past.' 

*I  am,  nevertheless,  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  many  ser- 
vices, and  have  more  than  once  contemplated  taking  the 
Ifberty  of  personally  assuring  your  Eminence  of  my  gra- 
titude.' 

'  I  think  we  might  sit  down,'  said  the  Cardinal,  lookmg 
around ;  and  then  he  led  Lothair  into  an  open  but  interior 
MJoon,  where  none  were  yet  present,  and  where  they  seated 
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iaemaelTes  on  a  bo&,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  apparently 
interesting  oonyerse. 

In  the  meantime  the  world  gradnally  filled  the  principal 
saloon  of  Apollonia,  and  when  it  approached  overflowing, 
occBsionallj  some  persons  passed  the  line,  and  entered  the 
room  in  which  the  Cardinal  and  his  ward  were  seated,  and 
then,  as  if  oonscions  of  violating  some  sacred  place,  drew 
bacL  Others,  on  the  contrary,  with  coarser  curiosity,  were 
induced  to  invade  the  chamber  from  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Cardinal  was  to  be  seen  there. 

'My  geographical  instinct,'  said  the  Cardinal  to  Lothair, 
'assmes  me  that  I  can  regain  the  staircase  through  these 
nxmis,  without  rejoining  the  busy  world ;  so  I  shall  bid  you 
good  night,  and  even  presume  to  give  you  my  blessing;' 
and  his  Eminence  glided  away. 

When  Loihair  returned  to  the  saloon  it  was  so  crowded 
that  he  was  not  observed ;  exactly  what  he  liked ;  and  he 
stood  against  the  wall  watching  all  that  passed,  not  with- 
oat  amusement.  A  lively,  social  parasite,  who  had  dined 
there,  and  had  thanked  his  stars  at  dinner  that  fortune  had 
decreed  he  should  meet  Lothair,  had  been  cruising  for  hia 
prize  an  the  time  that  Lothair  had  been  conversing  with  the 
Cardinal,  and  was  soon  at  his  side. 

'A  strange  scene  this ! '  said  the  parasite. 

*  Is  tt  unusual  ? '  enquired  Lothair. 

'Such  a  medley!  How  they  can  be  got  together,  I 
marrel:  priests  and  philosophers,  legitimists  and  car- 
bonari !    Wonderful  woman,  Mrs.  Putney  Giles ! ' 

*  She  is  very  entertaining,'  said  Lothair, '  and  seems  to 
mecWer.' 

'Bemarkably  so,'  said  the  parasite,  who  had  been  on  tho 
point  of  satirising  his  hostess,  but,  observing  the  quarter  of 
the  wind,  with  rapidity  went  in  for  praise.  *An  extra- 
or^BMij  woman*  Your  Lordship  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
CacdiiiaL' 
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*  I  had  the  honour  of  some  oonyersatioii  with  Citiiiitl 
G^fandison,'  said  Lothair,  drawing  up. 

'  I  wonder  what  the  Cardinal  would  have  said  if  he  had 
met  Mazzini  here  P ' 

'  Mazzini !    Is  he  here  P ' 

*  Not  now ;  but  I  have  seen  him  here,'  said  the  parasite, 
'and  our  host  such  a  Tory!  That  makes  the  thing  so 
amusing;'  and  then  the  parasite  went  on  making  smalT 
personal  observations  on  the  surrounding  scene,  and  ereiy 
now  and  then  telling  little  tales  of  great  people  with  whom, 
it  appeared,  he  was  intimate :  all  concerted  fire  to  gain  the 
very  great  social  fortress  he  was  now  besieging.  The 
parasite  was  so  fall  of  himself  and  so  anxious  to  display 
himself  to  advantage,  that  with  all  his  practice  it  was  some 
time  before  he  perceived  he  did  not  make  all  the  way  he 
could  wish  with  Lothair,  who  was  courteous,  but  8ome> 
what  monosyllabic  and  absent. 

'  Your  Lordship  is  struck  by  that  face  P '  said  the  fMira> 
site. 
Was  Lothair  struck  by  that  face  P  And  what  was  it  P 
He  had  exchanged  glances  with  that  face  during  the  last 
ten  minutes,  and  the  mutual  expression  was  not  one  of 
sympathy,  but  curiosity,  blended,  on  the  part  of  the  fiice, 
with  an  expression,  if  not  of  disdain,  of  extreme  reserve. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  matron,  apparently  of  not  maoj 
summers,  for  her  shapely  figure  was  still  slender,  thoogb 
her  mien  was  stately.  But  it  was  the  countenance  that 
had  commanded  the  attention  of  Lothair:  pale,  but  per- 
fectly Attic  in  outline,  with  the  short  upper  lip  and  the 
round  chin,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  chesnut  hair  bound  by 
a  Grecian  fillet,  and  on  her  brow  a  star. 

'  Yes,  I  am  struck  by  that  face.    Who  is  it  P' 
'  If  your  Lordship  could  only  get  a  five-finmcpieoe  of  the 
last  fVench  Republic,  1850,  you  would  know.    I  dare  saj 
the  moneychangers  could  got  you  one.    All  the  artists  of 
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Firis,  painters,  and  scolptors,  and  medallists,  were  eom* 
peting  to  prodnce  a  face  worthy  of  representing  "  La  He- 
pabliqae  frui9ai8e;"  nobody  was  satisfied,  when  Ondine 
caught  a  girl  of  not  seventeen,  and^  with  a  literal  repro- 
daction  of  natnre^  gained  the  prize  with  ananimity.' 

•Ahl' 

*And  thongK  years  have  passed,  the  conntenance  has 
sot  changed ;  perhaps  improved.' 

'  It  is  a  conntenance  that  will  bear,  perhaps  even  wonld 
reqniTB,  matority,'  said  Lothair ;  '  but  she  is  no  longer  *'  La 
Eepablique  firan9ai8e;"  what  is  she  now  ?' 

'  She  is  called  Theodora,  though  married,  I  believe,  to  an 
EnglishTnan,  a  friend  of  Graribaldi.  Her  birth  unknown ; 
some  say  an  Italian,  some  a  Pole ;  all  sorts  of  stories.  But 
she  speaks  every  language,  is  ultracosmopolitan,  and  has 
invented  a  new  religion.' 

•A  new  religion!' 

'  Would  your  Lordship  care  to  be  introduced  to  her  P  I 
know  her  enough  for  that.     Shall  we  go  up  to  her  P ' 

'I  have  made  so  many  new  acquaintances  to-day,'  said 
Lothair,  as  it  were  starting  from  a  reverie,  'and  indeed 
beard  so  many  new  things,  that  I  think  I  had  better  say 
good  night;'  and  he  graciously  retired. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Asovr  the  same  time  that  Lothair  had  repaired  to  the 
neidenoe  of  Mr.  Griles,  Monsignore  Berwick,  whos^  audience 
of  the  Cardinal  in  the  morning  had  preceded  that  of  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  trustees,  made  his  way  towards  one  of 
^  noblest  mansions  in  St.  James's  Square,  where  resided 
Lord  St  Jerome. 
It  was  a  mild  winter  eveninf? ;  a  little  fog  still  hanging 
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aboni,  bnt  Tanqnished  bj  the  cbeerful  lamps,  and  the  Toioe 
of  the  muffin  bell  was  jnst  heard  at  interrals ;  a  genk) 
BOtmd  that  calls  up  visions  of  trim  and  happy  hearths.  If 
we  could  onlj  so  contrive  our  lives  as  to  go  into  th* 
country  for  the  first  note  of  the  nightingale,  and  return  to 
town  for  the  first  note  of  the  muffin  beU,  existence,  it  is 
humbly  presumed,  might  be  more  CDJoyable. 

Monsignore  Berwick  was  a  young  man,  but  looking 
younger  from  a  countenance  almost  of  childhood;  fair,  with 
light  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair  and  delicate  features.  He 
was  the  last  person  you  would  have  fixed  upon  as  a  bom 
Roman;  but  nature,  in  one  of  the  freaks  of  race,  had 
resolved  that  his  old  Scottish  blood  should  be  re-assertod, 
though  his  ancestors  had  sedulously  blended  it,  for  maiij 
generati6ns,  with  that  of  the  princely  houses  of  the  eternal 
city.  Tlie  Monsignore  was  the  greatest  statesman  of 
Rome,  formed  and  favoured  by  Antonelli,  and  probably  his 
successor. 

The  mansion  of  Lord  St  Jerome  was  a  real  famiij 
mansion,  built  by  his  ancestors  a  centuiy  and  a  half  ago, 
when  they  believed  that  from  its  central  position,  its  happy 
contiguity  to  the  Court,  the  senate,  and  the  seats  of 
Government,  they  at  last  in  St.  James's  Square  had  dis- 
covered a  site  which  could  defy  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion, 
and  not  share  the  fate  of  their  river  palaces,  which  they 
had  been  obliged  in  turn  to  relinquish.  And  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  they  were  right  in  their  anticipation, 
for  although  they  have  somewhat  unwisely  permitted  the 
Clubs  to  invade  too  successfully  their  territory,  St  James's 
Square  may  be  looked  upon  as  our  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
and  a  great  patrician  residing  there  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
that  free  ajid  noble  life  of  which  he  ought  to  be  a  part 

A  marble  ball  and  a  marble  staircase,  lofty  ohamben 
with  silk  or  tapestried  hangings,  gilded  cornices,  and 
painted  ceilings,  gave  a  glimpse  of  almost  Venetian  splen- 
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door,  rare  in  our  metropolitan  hooses  of  this  age ;  but  the 
fint  dwdlers  in  St.  James's  Square  had  tender  and  in- 
spiring veoollections  of  the  Adrian  bride,  had  frolicked  in 
St.  liark's,  and  glided  in  adyentnrons  gondolas.  The 
MoDsignoTe  was  nshered  into  a  chamber  bright  with  lights 
and  a  biasing  fire,  and  welcomed  with  extreme  cordiality 
bjr  his  hostess,  who  was  then  alone.  Lady  St.  Jerome  was 
/rafl\thg/ jonng  wife  of  a  nobleman  not  old.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Protestant  honse,  but,  during  a  residence  at 
Borne  after  her  marriage,  she  had  reverted  to  the  ancient 
fiuth,  which  she  professed  with  the  enthusiastic  convictipns 
of  a  conTert.  Her  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  the  triumph 
of  the  CSatholic  cause ;  and  being  a  woman  of  considerable 
inteiBgenoe  and  of  an  ardent  mind,  she  had  become  a 
recognised  power  in  the  great  confederacy  which  has  so 
much  influenced  the  human  race,  and  which  has  yet  to 
play  perhaps  a  mighty  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  world. 

*  I  was  in  great  hopes  that  the  Cardinal  would  have  met 
you  at  dinner,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome,  'but. he  wrote  only 
this  afternoon  to  say  unexpected  business  would  prevent 
him,  but  he  would  be  here  in  the  evening,  though  late.' 

'It  must  be  something  sudden,  for  I  was  with  his 
Eminence  this  morning,  and  he  then  contemplated  our 
meeting  here.' 

'  Nothing  from  abroad  P ' 

*  I  should  think  not,  or  it  would  be  known  to  me.  There 
18  nothing  new  from  abroad  this  afternoon :  my  time  has 
been  spent  in  writing,  not  receiving,  despatches.' 

'And  all  well,  I  hope?' 

'  This  Scotch  business  plagues  us.  So  far  as  Scotland  is 
eonceraed  it  is  quite  ripe ;  but  the  Cardinal  counsels  delay 
oo  account  of  this  country,  and  he  has  such  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  England,  that ' 

At  this  moment  Lord  St.  Jerome  entered  the  room :  a 
grave  but  gradons  personage,  polished  but  looking  silent. 
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ttiongh  be  immediatelj  turned  the  oonyeraation  to  the 
weather.  The  Monsigiiore  began  denouncing  English  fogs ; 
but  Lord  St.  Jerome  maintained  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
were  not  more  fogs  in  England  than  in  any  other  country ; 
'  and  as  for  the  French,'  he  added,  *  I  like  their  audacity, 
for  when  they  revolutionised  the  calendar,  they  called  one 
of  their  months  Brumaire.' 

Then  came  in  one  of  his  Lordship's  chaplains,  who 
saluted  the  Monsignore  with  reverence,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  beautiful  young  lady,  bis  niece,  Clare 
Arundel. 

The  family  were  living  in  a  convenient  suite  of  small 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  called  the  winter  rooms,  so 
dinner  was  announced  by  the  doors  of  an  adjoining  chamber 
being  thrown  open,  and  there  they  saw,  in  ihe  midst  of  a 
chamber  hung  with  green  silk  and  adorned  with  some  fine 
cabinet*pictures,  a  small  round  table  bright  and  glowing. 

It  was  a  lively  dinner.  Lord  St.  Jerome  loved  oonvei^ 
nation,  though  he  never  conversed.  'There  must  be  an 
audience,'  he  would  say,  'and  I  am  the  audience.'  The 
partner  of  his  life,  whom  he  never  ceased  admiring,  had 
originally  fascinated  him  by  her  conversational  talents; 
and  even  if  nature  had  not  impelled  her.  Lady  St.  Jerome 
was  too  wise  a  woman  to  relinquish  the  spelL  The  Mon- 
signore could  always,  when  necessary,  sparkle  with  anecdote 
or  blaze  with  repartee ;  and  all  the  chaplains,  who  abounded 
in  this  house,  were  men  of  bright  abilities,  not  merely  men 
of  reading  but  of  the  world,  learned  in  the  world's  wayti 
and  trained  to  govern  mankind  by  the  versatility  of  their 
sympathies.  It  was  a  dinner  where  there  could  not  be  two 
conversations  going  on,  and  where  even  the  silent  take 
their  share  in  the  talk  by  their  sympathy. 

And  among  the  silent,  as  silent  even  as  Lord  St.  Jerome, 
was  Miss  Arundel ;  and  yet  her  large  violet  eyes,  darker 
even  than  bor  dark  brown  hair,  and  gleaming  with  intell^ 
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gwoe^  and  her  rich  &ce  mantling  with  emoticni,  prored  sbe 
VIS  not  insensible  to  the  witty  passages  and  the  bright  and 
investing  narrativeB  that  were  sparkling  and  flowing  abont 
her. 

The  gentlemen  left  the  dining-room  with  the  ladies  in 
the  ocmtinental  manner.  Ladj  St.  Jerome,  who  was  lean- 
iDK  on  the  arm  of  the  Monsignore,  goided  him  into  a  saloon 
foztiier  than  the  one  they  had  re-entered,  and  then  seating 
herself  said,  'Ton  were  telling  me  about  Scotland,  that  yon 
jonmlf  thought  it  ripe.' 

*nnqaestionably.  The  original  plan  was  to  have  esta* 
hliahed  onr  hierarchy  when  ihe  Kirk  split  up ;  bnt  thai 
would  have  been  a  mistake ;  it  was  not  then  ripe.  There 
would  haye  been  a  fanatical  reaction.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  that  way  in  Scotland :  as  it  is,  at  this  moment^ 
the  Establishment  and  the  Free  Kirk  are  mutually  sighing 
for  scnne  compromise  which  may  bring  them  together  again ; 
tod  if  the  proprietors  would  give  up  their  petty  patronage, 
woe  flatter  themselves  it  might  be  arranged.  But  we  are 
thoroiighly  well-informed,  and  have  provided  for  all  this. 
We  sent  two  of  onr  best  men  into  Scotland  some  time  ago, 
umI  they  have  invented  a  new  Church,  called  the  United 
Presbjterians.  John  Knox  himself  was  never  more  violent^ 
or  more  mischievous.  The  United  Presbyterians  will  do 
the  bnainesB :  they  will  render  Scotland  simply  impossible 
to  live  in ;  and  then,  when  the  crisis  arrives,  the  distracted 
ud  despairing  millions  will  find  reftige  in  the  bosom  of 
their  only  mother.  That  is  why,  at  home,  we  wanted  no 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  bull  and  the  establishment 
of  the  hierarchy/ 

'But  the  Cardinal  says  no P' 

*And  mnst  be  followed.  For  these  islands  he  has  no 
eqnaL  Hie  wishes  great  reserve  at  present.  AfiUrs  here 
are  progressing,  gradually  but  surely.  But  it  is  Ireland 
where  matters  are  critical,  or  will  be  soon.' 
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'  Ireland !  I  thought  there  was  a  sort  of  onderstandiDg 
there,  at  least  for  the  present.' 

The  Monsignore  shook  his  head,  *  What  do  70a  think  of 
an  American  invasion  of  Ireland  ? ' 

'  An  American  invasion ! ' 

*  Even  BO  ;  nothing  more  prohable,  and  nothing  more  to 
be  deprecated  hj  ns.  Now  that  the  civil  war  in  America 
is  over,  the  Irish  soldiery  are  resolved  to  employ  their 
experience  and  their  weapons  in  their  own  land ;  bnt  thej 
have  no  thought  for  the  interest  of  the  Holy  See,  or  the 
welfare  of  onr  Holy  religion.  Their  secret  organisation  is 
tampering  with  the  people  and  tampering  with  the  priests. 
The  difficulty  of  Ireland  is  that  the  priests  and  the  people 
will  consider  everything  in  a  purely  Irish  point  of  view. 
To  gain  some  local  object,  they  will  encourage  the  prmciplefi 
of  the  most  lawless  liberalism,  which  naturally  land  them 
in  Fenianism  and  Atheism.  And  the  danger  is  not  fore- 
seen, because  the  Irish  political  object  of  the  moment  is 
alone  looked  to.' 

'  Bnt  surely  they  can  be  glided  p' 

'  We  want  a  statesman  in  Ireland.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  find  one ;  we  want  a  man  like  the  Cardinal  But 
the  Irish  will  have  a  native  for  their  chie£  We  caught 
Churchill  young,  and  educated  him  in  the  Propaganda; 
but  he  has  disappointed  us.  At  first  all  seemed  well ;  he 
was  reserved  and  austere ;  and  we  heard  with  satisfactioD 
that  he  was  unpopular.  Bnt  now  that  critical  times  are 
arriving,  his  peasant  blood  cannot  resist  the  contagion 
He  proclaims  the  absolute  equality  of  all  religions,  and  of 
the  power  of  the  state  to  confiscate  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  alienate  it  for  ever.  For  the  chance  of  subverting  the 
Anglican  ESstablishment,  he  is  favouring  a  policy  which 
will  subvert  religion  itself.  In  his  eagerness  he  cannot  see 
that  the  Anglicans  have  only  a  lease  of  our  property,  a 
lease  which  is  rapidly  expiring.' 
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•This  is  sad.' 

'  It  is  perilous,  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  But  it  mnst  be 
iealt  with.  The  problem  is  to  snppress  Fenianism,  and  not 
to  strengthen  the  Protestant  confederacy.* 

*  And  jon  left  Borne  for  this  P  We  understood  you  were 
eoming  for  something  else,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome  in  a 
significant  tone. 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  have  been  there,  and  I  have  seen  him.* 
'  And  hare  you  succeeded  P' 

'No;  and  no  one  will ;  at  least  at  present.' 

'Is  an  lost  then  ?     Is  the  Malta  scheme  again  on  the 

carpet?' 
'  Our  Holy  Church  is  built  upon  a  rock,'  said  the  Mon- 

lignore,  *  but  not  upon  the  rock  of  Malta.    Nothing  is  lost ; 

Antonelli  is  cahn  and  sanguine,  though,  rest  assured,  there 

is  no  doubt  about  what  I  tell  you.     France  has  washed  her 

hands  of  us.' 

*  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  aid,'  exclaimed  Lady 
St.  Jerome,  *  against  the  assassins  and  atheists  P  Austria, 
the  alternative  ally,  is  no  longer  near  you ;  and  if  she  were 
(that  I  should  ever  live  to  say  it),  even  Austria  is  our 
foe.' 

'Poor  Austria!'  said  the  Monsignore  with  an  unctuons 
Bneer.  *  Two  things  made  her  a  nation ;  she  was  German 
and  she  was  Catholic,  and  now  she  is  neither.' 

'Bnt  you  alarm  me,  my  dear  Lord,  with  your  terrible 
news.  We  once  thought  that  Spain  would  be  our  pro- 
tector, but  we  hear  bad  news  from  Spain.' 

'  Tes,'  said  the  Monsignore,  '  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that,  before  a  few  years  have  elapsed,  every  government  in 
Europe  will  be  atheistical  except  France.  Vanity  will 
always  keep  France  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  even  if 
■he  wear  a  bonnet  rouge.  But  if  the  Holy  Father  keep 
Rflnu^  these  strange  changes  will  only  make  the  occupier 
of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  more  powerfuL    His  subjects  will 
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be  in  every  clime  and  evBrj  conntry,  and  then  thoj  wiD  bo 
onlj  his  subjects.  We  shall  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
divided  allegiance,  Lady  St.  JeromOp  which  plagued  our 
poor  forefathers  so  mnch.* 

'  If  we  keep  Rome,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

'  And  we  shall.  Let  Christendom  give  ns  her  prayers 
for  the  next  few  years,  and  Pio  Nono  will  become  the  most 
powerfol  monarch  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  only  one.' 

'I  hear  a  sound,'  exclaimed  Lady  St.  Jerome.  'Yes! 
the  Cardinal  has  come.     Let  ns  greet  him.' 

But  as  they  were  approaching  the  saloon  the  Cardinal 
met  them,  and  waved  them  back.  '  We  will  retom,'  bo 
said,  '  to  our  friends  immediately,  but  I  want  to  say  one 
word  to  you  both.' 

He  made  them  sit  down.  'I  am  a  little  reatlesay'  he 
said,  and  stood  before  the  fire.  *  Something  interesting 
has  happened ;  nothing  to  do  with  public  aflfairB  (do  not 
pitch  your  expectations  too  high),  but  still  of  importance, 
and  certainly  of  great  interest,  at  least  to  me.  I  have 
seen  my  child,  my  ward.' 

'Lideed  an  event  I'  said  Lady  St  Jerome,  evidently 
much  interested. 

*  And  what  is  he  like  P '  enquired  the  Honsignore. 

'  All  that  one  could  wish.  Extremely  good-looking, 
highly  bred,  and  most  ingenuous ;  a  considerable  intelli- 
gence and  not  untrained;  but  the  most  absolutely  on* 
affected  person  I  ever  encountered.' 

'  Ah !  if  he  had  been  trained  by  your  Eminenoe,*  sighed 
Lady  St.  Jerome.     '  la  it  too  late  P ' 

*  'Tis  an  immense  position,'  murmured  Berwick. 

*  What  good  might  he  not  do  P'  said  JjbAj  St  Jerome; 
*and  if  he  be  so  ingenuous,  it  seems  impossible  that  he  can 
resist  the  truth.' 

'  Youf  Ladyship  ia  a  sort  of  cousin  of  hisi'  said  the  Cai^ 
dinal  musingly. 
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'  Tea ;  bat  very  remote.  I  dare  saj  he  woiild  not  acknow- 
ledge the  tie.  Bat  we  are  kin ;  we  have  the  same  blood  in 
onrTeinau' 

*  Yea  should  make  his  acquaintance,'  said  the  Cardinal. 

*  I  mora  than  desire  it.  I  hear  he  has  been  terribl  j  neg- 
lected, bnmght  np  among  the  most  dreadful  people,  entirely 
infidels  and  fimatics.' 

'  He  has  been  nearly  two  years  at  Oxford,'  said  the  Car- 
diosL    '  That  may  have  mitigated  the  evil.' 

*Ah!  but  yon,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  yon  most  interfere. 
Now  that  yon  at  last  know  him,  you  must  undertake  the 
great  task ;  you  must  save  him.' 

'We  must  all  pray,  as  I  pray  every  mom  and  every 
oigliti'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  for  the  conversion  of  England.' 

'Or  the  oonqueBt,'  murmured  Berwick. 


CHAPTER  X. 


As  the  Cardinal  was  regaining  his  carriage  on  leaving 
Hrs.  Giles'  party,  there  was,  about  the  entrance  of  the 
booae,  the  usual  gathering  under  such  circumstances ;  some 
zttkms  linkboys  marvellously  famihar  with  London  life, 
uid  some  midnight  loungers,  who  thus  take  their  humble 
sbars  of  the  social  excitement^  and  tbeir  happy  chance  of 
l^ccoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  notables  of  the 
wondnras  world  of  which  they  form  the  base.  This  little 
gatheiiiig,  ranged  at  the  instant  into  stricter  order  by  the 
police  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  his  Eminence,  prevented 
^  ftogresB  ot  a  passenger,  who  exclaimed  in  an  audible, 
bat  not  noisyj  Toioe,  as  if  he  were  ejaculating  to  himself^ 
'ibasleapr^tres!' 

Th«  exclamation,  unintelligible  to  the  populace,  was 
Botioad  only  by  the  only  person  who  understood  it.    The 
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Oardinal,  astonisbed  at  the  nnnsaal  sound  (for,  hiiiierto, 
he  hod  always  found  the  outer  world  of  London  civil,  or  si 
least  indifferent),  threw  his  penetrating  glance  at  the  pis* 
senger,  and  caught  clearly  the  visage  on  which  the  kmp- 
iight  fully  shone.  It  was  a  square,  sinewy  £eu»,  closely 
sliaven,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  but  thick  moustache, 
brown  as  the  well-cropped  hair,  and  blending  with  th^ 
liazel  eye;  a  calm,  but  determined  countenance;  dearlj 
not  that  of  an  Englishman,  for  he  wore  ear-rings. 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  the  passenger,  somewlist 
roi*cing  his  way  through  the  clustering  group,  oontmued 
his  course  until  he  reached  the  cab-stand  near  the  Marble 
Arch,  when  he  engaged  a  vehicle  and  ordered  to  be  driven 
to  Leicester  Square.  That  quarter  of  the  town  exhibits 
an  animated  scene  towards  the  witching  hour ;  many  lights 
and  much  population,  illuminated  coffee-houses,  the  stir  of 
a  large  theatre,  bands  of  music  in  the  open  air,  and  other 
sounds,  most  of  them  gay,  and  some  festive.  The  stranger, 
whose  compact  figure  was  shrouded  by  a  long  fur  cape, 
had  not  the  appearance  of  being  influenced  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  amusement.  As  he  stopped  in  the  square  and 
looked  around  him,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
moody,  perhaps  even  anxious.  He  seemed  to  be  making 
observations  on  the  locality,  and,  after  a  few  minutes 
crossed  the  open  space  and  turned  up  into  a  small  street 
which  opened  into  the  square.  In  this  street  was  a  coffee> 
house  of  some  pretension,  connected  indeed  with  an  hotel, 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  two  houses,  and  therefore 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  accommodation. 

The  coffee-room  was  capacious,  and  adorned  in  a  manner 
which  intimated  it  was  not  kept  by  an  Englishman,  or 
much  used  by  Englishmen.  The  walls  were  p^^^fa^  in 
frescoed  arabesques.  There  were  many  guests,  principally 
seated  at  small  tables  of  marble,  and  on  benches  and  chairs 
oovered  with  a  coarse  crimson  velvet.     Some  were  sipping 
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eofibOi  8ome  were  drinking  wine,  otliers  were  conoking  or 
playing  dominoes,  or  doing  both ;  while  many  were  en- 
gaged in  reading  the  foreign  journals,  which  abounded. 

An  ever-yigilant  waiter  was  at  the  side  of  the  stranger 
the  instant  he  entered,  and  wished  to  know  his  pleasure. 
The  stranger  was  examining  with  his  keen  eye  every  indi- 
ndnal  in  the  room,  while  this  question  was  asked  and 
repeated. 

'What  would  I  Mish  P'  said  the  stranger,  having  con- 
cluded his  inspection,  and  as  it  were  summoning  back  his 
reooDection.  *  I  would  wish  to  see,  and  at  once,  one  Mr. 
Penoni,  who,  I  believe,  lives  here.' 

'  Why,  'tis  the  master ! '  exclaimed  the  waiter. 

'WeO,  then,  go  and  tell  the  master  that  I  want  him.' 

*Bui  the  master  is  much  engaged,'  said  the  waiter; 
'particalarly.' 

'  I  dare  say ;  but  you  will  go  and  tell  him  that  I  particu- 
lariy  want  to  see  him.' 

The  waiter,  though  prepared  to  be  impertinent  to  any 
one  else,  felt  that  one  was  speaking  to  him  who  must  be 
obeyed,  and  with  a  subdued  but  hesitating  manner  said, 
'There  is  a  meeting  to-night  upstairs,  where  the  master  is 
aecreteiy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  him ;  but  if  I  could  see 
him,  what  name  am  I  to  give  P ' 

'  You  win  go  to  him  instantly,'  said  the  stranger,  '  and 
jou  win  teU  him  that  he  is  wanted  by  Captain  Bruges.' 

The  waiter  was  not  long  absent,  and  returning  with 
■n  ohflequions  bow,  he  invited  the  stranger  to  foUow  him 
to  a  private  room,  where  he  was  alone  only  for  a  few 
•eoondfl,  for  the  door  opened  and   he    was  joined    by 

*  Ah!  mj  (Jeneral,'  exclaimed  the  master  of  the  ooffee- 
honae,  and  he  kissed  the  stranger's  hand.  'Yon  received 
B7  tdegram  P ' 

*I  am  here.    Now  what  is  your  business  ?  * 
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'  There  i3  business,  and  great  basinesB ;  if  joa  will  do  ii| 
bnsiness  for  you.' 

'  Well,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  soldiering  is  my  trade,  and  I 
do  not  mnch  care  what  I  do  in  that  way,  provided  it  is  not 
against  the  good  cause.  But  I  must  tell  yon  at  once, 
friend  Perroni,  I  am  not  a  man  who  will  take  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  I  must  form  my  own  staff,  and  I  must  have  my 
commissariat  secure.' 

*  My  General,  you  will  be  master  of  your  own  terms. 
The  standing  committee  of  tlie  Holy  Alliance  of  Peoples 
are  sitting  upstairs  at  this  moment.  They  were  tuuinimoas 
in  sending  for  you.  See  them ;  judge  for  yourself;  and, 
rest  assured,  you  will  be  satisfied.' 

'  I  do  not  much  like  having  to  do  with  committees,'  sftid 
the  General.  '  However,  let  it  be  as  you  like :  I  will  see 
them.' 

'  I  had  better  just  announce  your  arrival,'  said  Perroni. 
'  And  will  you  not  take  something,  my  General,  after  your 
travel  ?    You  must  be  wearied.' 

*  A  glass  of  sugar  and  water.  You  know  I  am  not  easilj 
tired.  And,  I  agree  with  you,  it  is  better  to  come  to  busi- 
ness at  once :  so  prepare  them.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  Peoples 
all  rose,  although  they  were  extreme  Republicans,  when  the 
General  entered.  Such  is  the  magical  influence  of  a  man 
of  action  over  men  of  the  pen  and  the  tongue.  Had  it  been, 
instead  of  a  successful  military  leader,  an  orator  that  had 
inspired  Europe,  or  a  journalist  who  had  established  the 
rights  of  the  human  race,  the  Standing  Committee  would 
have  only  seen  one  of  their  own  kidney,  who  havinsf  been 
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ilTonred  with  happier  opporttmities  than  themselves,  had 
reKped  a  harvest  which,  equally  favoured,  thej  might  have 
gimered. 

'Qeneral,'  said  Felix  DroliD,.the  president,  who  was 
looked  upon  by  the  brotherhood  as  a  statesman,  for  he  had 
been,  in  his  time,  a  member  of  a  Provisional  Government, 
'this  seat  is  for  yon  ;'  and  he  pointed  to  one  on  his  right 
land.  'Yon  are  ever  welcome  ;  and  I  hope  yon  bring 
good  tidings,  and  good  fortnne.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  be  among  my  friends,  and  I  may  say,' 
looking  aronnd,  'my  comrades.  I  hope  I  may  bring  yon 
better  fortnne  than  my  tidings.* 

'Bat  now  they  have  left  Rome,'  said  the  President, 
'  every  day  we  expect  good  news.' 

*Ay, ay!  he  has  left  Bome,  bnt  he  has  not  left  Bome 
with  the  door  open.  I  hope  it  is  not  on  snch  gossip  yon 
hare  sent  for  me.  Yon  have  something  on  hand.  What 
is  it?' 

'Yon  shall  hear  it  from  the  fonntain-hcad,'  said  the 
President,  '  fresh  from  New  York ;'  and  he  pointed  to  an 
individnal  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

*Ah!  Colonel  Finncane,'  said  the  General,  'I  have  not 
fefgutten  James  Biver.  Yon  did  that  well.  What  is  the 
trick  now  P ' 

Whereupon  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  decided  brogue,  bnt 
speaking  through  his  nose,  rose  from  his  seat  and  informed 
the  General  that  the  Irish  people  were  organised  and  ready 
to  rise ;  that  they  had  sent  their  deputies  to  New  York ; 
aD  they  wanted  were  arms  and  officers ;  that  the  American 
bretbren  had  agreed  to  supply  them  with  both,  and  amply ; 
and  that  considerable  subscriptions  were  raising  for 
other  purposes.  What  they  now  required  was  a  oom- 
Biasder-in-chief  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  in  whom  all 
would  have  confidence ;  and  therefore  they  had  telegraphed 
brtiieOeneraL 
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'  I  doabt  not  oar  friends  over  the  water  would  send  ym 
plenty  of  rifles,'  said  the  General, '  if  we  ooold  only  manage 
to  land  them ;  and  I  think  I  know  men  now  in  the  States 
from  whom  I  could  form  a  good  staff;  but  how  about  the 
people  of  L*eland  P  What  evideuce  have  we  that  they  will 
rise,  if  we  land  P ' 

'The  best,'  said  the  President.  'We  have  a  Head- 
Centre  here,  Citizen  Desmond,  who  will  giYS  you  the  most 
recent  and  the  most  authentic  intelligence  on  that  head.' 

*  The  whole  country  is  organised,'  said  the  Head-Centre; 
'  we  could  put  300,000  men  in  the  field  at  any  time  in  a 
fortnight.  The  movement  is  not  sectarian ;  it  pervades  all 
classes  and  all  creeds.  All  that  we  want  are  officers  and 
amis.' 

'  Hem ! '  said  the  General.  '  And  as  to  your  other  sup- 
plies P    Any  scheme  of  commissariat  ? ' 

'There  will  be  no  lack  of  means,'  replied  the  Head- 
Centre.  'There  is  no  country  where  so  much  money 
is  hoarded  as  in  Ireland.  Bat,  depend  upon  it,  so  fitr  as 
the  commissariat  is  concerned,  the  movement  will  be  self- 
supporting.' 

*  Well,  we  shall  see,'  said  the  General ;  '  I  am  sorry  it  is 
an  Irish  affair,  though,  to  be  sure,  what  else  could  it  be  ? 
I  am  not  fond  of  Irish  affairs :  whatever  may  be  said,  and 
however  plausible  things  may  look,  in  an  Irish  bosiness 
there  is  always  a  priest  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  hate  priests. 
By  the  bye,  I  was  stopped  on  my  way  here  by  a  Cardinal 
getting  into  his  carriage.  I  thought  I  had  burnt  all  those 
vehicles  when  I  was  at  Rome  with  Garibaldi  in  '48.  A 
Cardinal  in  his  carriage !  I  had  no  idea  you  permitted  that 
sort  of  cattle  in  London.' 

'London  is  a  roost  for  every  bird,'  said  Felix  Drolin. 

'Very  few  of  the  priests  fiivoor  this  movement^'  aaid 
Desmond. 

'  Then  you  have  a  great  power  against  you,'  said  the 
General, '  in  addition  to  England.' 
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'They  aro  not  exactly  against ;  tlie  bnlk  of  them  are  too 
DitioDal  for  that ;  bat  Borne  does  not  sanction  :  yon  nnder- 
5UndP' 

*  I  understand  enongb,'  said  the  Oeneral,  '  to  see  that  we 
XDQst  not  act  with  precipitation.  An  Irish  business  is  a 
tiling  to  be  turned  over  several  times.' 

*  But  yet)'  said  a  Pole,  '  what  hope  for  humanity  except 
torn  the  rising  of  an  oppressed  nationality.  We  have 
offered  onrselyes  on  the  altar,  and  in  vain !  Grreece  is  too 
small,  and  Boumania^  though  both  of  them  are  ready  to 
do  anything ;  bat  thej  would  be  the  mere  tools  of  Bussia. 
Ireland  alone  remains,  and  she  is  at  our  feet.' 

^The  peoples  will  never  succeed  till  they  have  a  fleet, 
said  a  (German.  '  Then  jou  could  land  as  many  rifles  as 
you  like,  or  anything  else.  To  have  a  fleet  we  rose  against 
Demnark  in  my  country,  but  we  have  been  betrayed. 
Nevertheless,  Germany  will  yet  be  united,  and  she  can  only 
be  united  as  a  Bepublic.  Then  she  will  be  the  mistress  of 
the  seas/ 

'That  is  the  mission  of  Italy,'  said  PerronL  *  Italy, 
with  ihe  traditions  of  Genoa,  Venice,  Pisa ;  Italy  is  plainly 
indicated  as  the  future  mistress  of  the  seas.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  German ;  *  the  ftiture  mis« 
tress  of  the  seas  is  the  land  of  the  Viking.  It  is  the  forests 
of  the  Baltic  that  will  build  the  fleet  of  the  future.  You 
have  no  timber  in  Italy.' 

*  Timber  is  no  longer  wanted,'  said  Perroni.  '  Nor  do  I 
know  of  what  will  be  formed  the  fleets  of  the  future.  But 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  depends  upon  seamen,  and  the 
uantical  genius  of  the  Italians ' 

*  Comrades,'  said  the  General,  'we  have  discussed  to- 
night a  great  subject.  For  my  part  I  have  travelled  rather 
briaklj  as  yon  wished  it.  I  should  like  to  sleep  on  this 
aflair.' 

*  lis  most  reasonable,'  said  the  President.    '  Our  re- 
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freslunent  at  conncil  is  very  spore/  he  oontinned,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  vase  of  water  and  some  glasses  ranged  round 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  table ;  *  bat  we  always  drink  one 
toast,  General,  before  we  separate.  It  is  to  one  whom  yoa 
love,  and  whom  jon  have  served  welL  Fill  glasses,  broih- 
ren,  and  now  "  To  Maet-Ahni."  ' 

If  they  had  been  inspired  by  the  grape  nothing  could  he 
more  animated  and  even  exdted  than  all  their  conntenanoes 
suddenly  became.  The  cheer  might  have  been  heard  in 
the  coffee-room,  as  they  expressed,  in  the  phrases  of  manj 
languages,  the  never-£Edling  and  never-flagging  enthusiasm 
invoked  by  the  toast  of  their  mistress. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


*  Did  you  read  that  paragraph,  mamma  P '  enquired  Ladj 
Gorisande  of  the  Duchess,  in  a  tone  of  some  serionsneas. 
'  I  did.' 

*  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ? ' 

'  It  filled  me  with  so  much  amazement  that  I  have  hardly 
begun  to  think.' 

'  And  Bertram  never  gave  a  hint  of  such  things ! ' 

'  Let  us  believe  they  are  quite  untrue.' 

'  I  hope  Bertram  is  in  no  danger,'  said  his  sister. 

'  Heaven  forbid!'  exclaimed  the  mother,  with  unaffected 
alarm. 

*  I  know  not  how  it  is,'  said  Lady  Gorisande,  '  bat  I 
frequently  feel  that  some  great  woe  is  hanging  over  our 
country.' 

*  You  must  dismiss  such  thoughts,  my  child ;  thej  are 
iancifdl.' 

*  But  it  will  come,  and  when  least  expected ;  frequently 
in  church,  but  also  in  the  sunshine ;  and  when  I  am  tiding 
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too,  wben  cmce  eyerything  seemed  gay.  But  now  I  often 
think  of  strife,  and  straggle,  and  war ;  civil  war :  the  stir 
of  onr  cavalcade  seems  like  the  tramp  of  cavahy.' 

'  Yon  indulge  jonr  imagination  too  mnch,  dear  Oorisande. 
Wben  jon  return  to  London,  and  enter  the  world,  these 
anzions  thoughts  will  fly.' 

^  Is  it  imagination  ?     I  sbonid  rather  have  doubted  my 
bdng  of  an  imaginative  nature.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
lather  literal.      But  I  cannot  help  hearing  things,  and 
reading  things,  and  observing  things,  and  they  fill  me  with 
dlsqaietude.    All  seems  doubt  and  change,  when  it  would 
appear  thai  we  require  both  faith  and  firmness.' 
'  The  Duke  is  not  alarmed  about  affairs,'  said  his  wife. 
'And  if  all  did  their  duty  like  papa,  there  might  be  less, 
or  no  cause,'  said  Gorisande,  '  to  be  alarmed.     But  when 
I  hear  of  young  nobles,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  land, 
going  over  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  I  confess  I  lose 
heart  and  patience.    It  seems  so  unpatriotic,  so  effeminate.' 
'  It  may  not  be  true,'  said  the  Duchess. 
*  It  may  not  be  true  of  him,  but  it  is  true  of  others,'  said 
Lady  Gorisande.     *  And  why  should  he  escape  ?     He  is 
very  young,  rather  friendless,  and  surrounded  by  wily  per- 
sona.   I  am  disappointed  about  Bertram  too.    He  ought 
to  have  prevented  this,  if  it  be  true.     Bertram  seemed  to 
me  to  have  such  excellent  principles,  and  so  completely  to 
feel  that  he  was  bom  to  maintain  the  great  country  which 
his  ancestors  had  created,  that  I  indulged  in  dreams.    I 
suppose  you  are  right,  mamma ;  I  suppose  I  am  imagina- 
tive without  knowing  it ;  but  I  have  always  thought  and 
hoped,  that  when  the  troubles  came  the  country  might, 
perhaps,  raDy  round  Bertram.' 

*  I  wish  to  see  Bertram  in  Parliament,'  said  the  Duchess. 
'That  vnll  be  the  best  thing  for  him.    The  Duke  has  some 
pkDfl.' 
Thn  conversation  had  been  occasioned  by  a  paragraph  in 

■  2 
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the  'Morning  Post/  circulating^  a  ramonr  that  a  young 
noble,  obviously  Lothair,  on  the  impending  completion  of 
his  minority,  was  about  to  enter  the  Roman  CJhurcK  The 
Duchess  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  in  a  chamber  of 
their  northern  castle,  and  speculating  on  their  return  to 
liOndon,  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  Easter  which 
had  just  arrived.  It  was  an  important  social  season  for 
Gorisande,  for  she  was  to  be  formally  introduced  into  the 
great  world,  and  to  be  presented  at  Court. 

In  the  meanwhile,  was  there  any  truth  in  the  report 
about  Lothair  P 

After  their  meeting  at  their  lawyer's,  a  certain  intimacy 
had  occurred  between  the  Cardinal  and  his  ward.  Thev 
met  again  immediately  and  frequently,  and  their  mutoal 
feelings  were  cordial.  The  manners  of  his  Eminence  were 
tt)fined  and  affectionate;  his  conversational  powers  were 
distinguished ;  there  was  not  a  subject  on  which  his  mind 
did  not  teem  with  interesting  suggestions  ;  his  easy  know- 
ledge seemed  always  ready  and  always  full ;  and  whether  it 
were  art,  or  letters,  or  manners,  or  even  political  afiain, 
Lothair  seemed  to  listen  to  one  of  the  wisest,  most  en- 
lightened, and  most  agreeable  of  men.  There  vrf^  only  one 
subject  on  which  his  Eminence  seemed  scrupulous  never  to 
touch,  and  that  was  religion ;  or  so  indirectly,  that  it  was 
only  when  alone  that  Lothair  frequently  found  himself 
musing  over  the  happy  influence  on  the  arts,  and  morals, 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  of  the  Church. 

In  due  time,  not  too  soon,  but  when  he  was  attuned  to 
the  initiation,  the  Cardinal  presented  Lothair  to  Lady  St 
Jerome.  The  impassioned  eloquence  of  that  lady  germinated 
the  seed  which  the  Cardinal  had  seemed  so  carelessly  to 
scatter.  She  was  a  woman  to  inspire  crusaders.  Not  that 
she  ever  condescended  to  vindicate  her  own  particular 
faith,  or  spoke  as  if  she  were  conscious  that  Lothair  did  not 
possess  it.    Assuming  that  religion  was  trie^  for  otherwise 
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man  wonld  be  in  a  more  degraded  position  tlian  the  beasts 
of  tlie  field,  which  are  not  aware  of  their  own  wretched^ 
neas,  then  religion  shonld  be  the  principal  occupation  of 
man,  to  which  all  other  pnrsnits  shonld  be  subservient. 
The  doom  of  eternity^  and  the  fortunes  of  life,  cannot  be 
placed  in  competition.  Our  dajs  should  be  pure,  and  holy, 
and  heroic,  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  solemn  sacrifice. 
ProTidence,  in  its  wisdom,  had  decreed  that  the  world 
Bhoold  be  divided  between  the  faithful  and  atheists;  the 
latter  even  seemed  to  predominate.  There  was  no  doubt 
that,  if  they  prevailed,  all  that  elevated  man  would  become 
extinct  It  was  a  great  trial ;  but  happy  was  the  man  who 
irs8  privileged  even  to  endure  the  awful  test.  It  might 
develope  the  highest  qualities  and  the  most  sublime  con- 
duct.  If  he  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  could  control 
and  even  subdue  these  sons  of  Corah,  he  would  rank  with 
Michael  the  ArchangeL 

This  was  the  text  on  which  frequent  discourses  were  de- 
livered to  Lothair,  and  to  which  he  listened  at  first  with 
eager,  and  soon  with  enraptured  attention.  The  priestess 
'was  worthy  of  the  shrine.  Few  persons  were  ever  gifted 
with  more  natural  eloquence ;  a  command  of  language, 
choice  without  being  pedantic ;  beautiful  hands  that  flut- 
tered with  irresistible  grace ;  flashing  eyes  and  a  voice  of 
melody. 

Lothair  began  to  examine  himself,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  possessed  the  necessary  qualities,  and  was 
capable  of  sublime  conduct.  His  natural  modesty  and  his 
stroog  religious  feeling  struggled  together.  He  feared  he 
was  not  an  arahangel,  and  yet  he  longed  to  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

One  day  he  ventured  to  express  to  Miss  Arundel  a 
iomewfaat  hopeful  view  of  the  future,  but  Miss  Arundel 
shook  her  head. 

'I  do  not  agree  with  my  aunt,  at  least  as  regiunls  this 
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oonntry/  said  Miss  Arundel ;  '  I  think  onr  sins  are  too 
great.    We  left  His  ChnxcK  and  God  is  now  leaving  ns.' 

Lothair  looked  grave,  but  was  silent. 

Weeks  had  passed  since  his  introduction  to  the  iamily 
of  Lord  St.  Jerome,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  laige  a 
portion  of  his  subsequent  time  had  passed  under  that  root 
At  first  there  were  few  persons  in  town,  and  really  of  these 
Lothair  knew  none;  and  then  the  house  in  St.  James's 
Square  was  not  only  an  interesting,  but  it  was  an  agree- 
able house.  All  Lady  St.  Jerome's  family  connectioiis 
were  persons  of  much  fashion,  so  there  was  more  variety 
and  entertainment  than  sometimes  are  to  be  found  under  a 
Roman  Catholic  roof.  Lady  St.  Jerome  was  at  home  every 
evening  before  Easter.  Few  dames  can  venture  Bucoess- 
fully  on  BO  decided  a  step;  but  her  saloons  were  always 
attended,  and  by  *•  nice  people.'  Occasionally  the  Cardinal 
stepped  in,  aud,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  saloon  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Catholic  party ;  but  it  was  also  generally 
social  and  distinguished.  Many  bright  dames  and  damsels, 
and  many  influential  men,  were  there,  who  little  deemed 
that  deep  and  daring  thoughts  were  there  masked  by  many 
a  gracious  countenance.  The  social  atmosphere  infinitely 
pleased  Lothair.  The  mixture  of  solemn  duty  and  graceful 
diversion,  high  purposes  and  charming  manners,  seemed  to 
realise  some  youthful  dreams  of  elegant  existence.  All 
too  was  enhanced  by  the  historic  character  of  the  roof  and 
by  the  recollection  that  their  common  ancestors,  as  dare 
Arundel  more  than  once  intimated  to  him^  had  created 
England.  Having  had  so  many  pleasant  dinners  in  Si 
James's  Square,  and  spent  there  so  many  evening  hours,  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  Lothair  had  accepted  an  invitatioo 
from  Lord  St.  Jerome  to  pass  Easter  at  his  country  seat. 
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CHAPTEE  XTTT. 

VusOf  the  seat  of  the  St.  Jeromes,  was  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  old  English  residence  extant.  It  was  the  perfection 
uf  the  stjrle,  which  had  gradnaUy  arisen  after  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  had  alike  destroyed  all  the  castles  and  the  pni« 
pose  of  those  stem  erections.  People  said  Vaoxe  looked 
liise  a  college :  the  tmth  is,  colleges  looked  like  Vanxe,  for 
when  those  &ir  and  civil  buildings  rose,  the  wise  and 
Hbenl  spirits  who  endowed  them,  intended  that  they 
aboold  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  residence  of  a  great 
noble. 

There  were  two  qnadrangles  at  Vanze  of  grey  stone; 
ibe  outer  one  of  larger  dimensions  and  mnch  coyered  with 
ivy;  the  inner  one  not  so  extensive  bnt  more  ornate,  with 
a  Icitj  tower,  a  hall,  and  a  chapeL  The  honse  was  fall  of 
galleries,  and  they  were  fall  of  portraits.  Indeed  there 
was  scarcely  a  chamber  in  this  vast  edifice  of  which  the 
walls  were  not  breathing  with  English  history  in  this 
interesting  form.  Sometimes  more  ideal  art  asserted  a 
triomphant  claim :  transcendental  Holy  Families,  seraphic 
iaintsi  and  gorgeons  scenes  by  Tintoret  and  Paul  of  Verona. 

The  fomitore  of  the  honse  seemed  never  to  have  been 
changed.  It  was  very  old,  somewhat  scanty,  but  veiy  rich : 
tapestry  and  velvet  hangings,  marvellous  cabinets,  and 
crjML  gixandoles.  Here  and  there  a  group  of  ancient 
plate;  ewers  and  flagons  and  tall  saltcellars  a  foot  high 
and  richly  chiselled ;  sometimes  a  state  bed  shadowed  with 
a  huge  pomp  of  sti£f  brocade  and  borne  by  silver  poles. 

Vanxe  stood  in  a  large  park  studded  with  stately  trees ; 
here  and  there  an  avenue  of  Spanish  chesnuts  or  a  grove 
o£  oaks;  sometimes  a  gorsy  dell  and  sometimes  a  great 
qwead  of  antlered  &m,  taller  than  the  tallest  man. 
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It  was  only  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  Lord  St 
Jerome  drove  Lothair  down ;  the  last  ten  miles  through  a 
pretty  land,  which,  at  the  right  season,  would  hare  been 
bright  with  orchards,  oak  woods,  and  hop  gardens.  Lord 
St.  Jerome  loved  horses  and  was  an  eminent  whip.  He 
had  driven  fonr-in-hand  when  a  boy,  and  he  went  on  dri7« 
ing  four-in-hand ;  not  because  it  was  the  fashion,  but  be- 
cause he  loved  it.  Towards  the  close  of  Lent,  Lady  St 
Jerome  and  Clare  Arundel  had  been  at  a  convent  in  re- 
treat, but  they  always  passed  Holy  Week  at  home,  and 
they  were  to  welcome  Lord  St.  Jerome  again  at  Vauxe. 

The  day  was  bright,  the  mode  of  movement  exhilarating, 
all  the  anticipated  incidents  delightful,  and  Lothair  felt  the 
happiness  of  health  and  youth. 

*  There  is  Vauxe,'  said  Lord  St  Jerome,  in  a  tone  of 
proud  humility,  as  a  turn  in  the  road  first  displayed  the 
stately  pile. 

'  How  beautiful ! '  said  Lothair ;  '  ah !  our  anoeston 
understood  the  country.' 

'  I  used  to  think  when  I  was  a  boy,'  said  Lord  St 
Jerome,  '  that  I  lived  in  the  prettiest  village  in  the  world, 
but  these  railroads  have  so  changed  everything,  thatVaoze 
seems  to  me  now  only  a  second  town  house.' 

The  ladies  were  in  a  garden,  where  they  were  consnltiDg 
with  the  gardener  and  Father  Coleman  about  the  shape  of 
some  new  beds,  for  the  critical  hour  of  filling  them  was 
approaching.  The  gardener,  like  all  head-gardeners,  was 
opiniated.  Living  always  at  Vauxe,  he  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  gardens  belonged  to  him,  and  that  the  fiunily 
were  only  occasional  visitors ;  and  he  treated  them  accord- 
ingly. The  lively  and  impetuous  Lady  St  Jerome  had  a 
thousand  bright  &ncies,  but  her  morose  attendant  rarely 
indulged  them.  She  used  to  deplore  his  tyranny  with 
piteouB  playfulness.  '  I  suppose,'  she  would  say,  '  it  it 
useless  to  resist,  for  I  observe  'tis  the  same  everywhere. 
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Ladj  Roebampton  says  she  never  has  her  way  with  her 
gudena.  It  is  no  nse  speaking  to  Lord  St.  Jerome,  for 
though  ha  is  a&aid  of  nothing  else,  I  am  sure  he  is  afraid 
c£  Hawkins.' 

The  only  way  that  Lady  St.  Jerome  could  manage 
Hawkins  was  through  Father  Coleman.  Father  Coleman, 
who  knew  ereiything,  knew  a  great  deal  about  gardens  ; 
from  the  days  of  Le  Notre  to  those  of  the  fine  gentlemen 
who  now  travel  about^  and  when  disengaged  deign  to  give 
OS  advice. 

Father  Coleman  had  only  just  entered  middle-age,  was 
imperturbable  and  mild  in  his  manner.  He  passed  his  life 
Teiy  much  at  Yauze,  and  imparted  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge to  Mr.  Hawkins,  without  apparency  being  conscious 
of  80  doing.  At  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  Mr.  Hawkins  felt 
aasured  that  he  had  gained  several  distinguished  prizes, 
mainly  through  the  hints  and  guidance  of  Father  Coleman ; 
and  thus,  though  on  the  sur£EK»  a  little  surly,  he  was  ruled 
b  J  Father  Coleman,  under  the  combined  influence  of  self- 
interest  and  superior  knowledge. 

'  You  find  us  in  a  garden  without  flowers,'  said  Lady  St. 
Jerome ;  '  but  the  sun,  I  think,  alway  loves  these  golden 
yews.' 

'These  are  for  yon,  dear  uncle,'  said  Clare  Arundel,  as 
she  gave  him  a  rich  cluster  of  violets.  '  Just  now  the  woods 
are  nore  fragrant  than  the  gardens,  and  these  are  the  pro- 
dnce  of  our  morning  walk.  I  could  have  brought  you  some 
primroses,  but  I  do  not  like  to  mix  violets  with  anything.' 

'  They  say  primroses  make  a  capital  saJad,'  said  Lord  St. 
Jerome. 

*  Barbarian  I '  exclaimed  Lady  St.  Jerome.  '  I  see  you 
want  Inncheon ;  it  must  be  ready ; '  and  she  took  Lothair'i 
inn.  *  I  will  show  you  a  portrait  of  one  of  your  ancestors^' 
^  nid ;  *  be  married  an  Arundel.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  Now,  yon  know/  said  Ladj  St.  Jerome  to  Lotibair  in  a 
hnshed  voice,  as  they  sate  together  in  the  evening, '  ycm 
are  to  be  quite  free  here ;  to  do  exactly  what  you  liknu  and 
we  shall  follow  our  ways.  If  you  like  to  have  a  clergyman 
of  your  own  Church  visit  you  while  you  are  witb^^  pi»y 
say  so  without  the  slightest  scruple.  We  have  an  ezceUent 
gentleman  in  this  parish ;  he  often  dines  here ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  most  happy  to  attend  you«  I  know  that 
Holy  Week  is  not  wholly  disregarded  by  some  of  the 
Anglicans.' 

*  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  greatest  event  of  time,* 
said  Lothair ;  *  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  my  Chnrch 
did  not  entirely  regard  it»  though  they  may  show  that 
regard  in  a  way  different  from  your  own.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  murmured  Lady  St.  Jerome ;  '  there  should 
be  no  difference  between  our  Churches,  if  things  were  onlj 
properly  understood.  I  would  accept  all  who  really  bow 
to  the  name  of  Christ ;  they  will  come  to  the  Church  at 
last ;  they  must.  It  is  the  Atheists  alone,  I  fear,  who  are 
now  carrying  everything  before  them,  and  against  whom 
there  is  no  rampart,  except  the  rock  of  St.  Peter.' 

Miss  Arundel  crossed  the  room,  whispered  something  to 
her  aunt,  and  touched  her  forehead  with  her  lips,  and  then 
left  the  apartment. 

'  We  must  soon  separate,  I  fear,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome ; 

*  we  have  an  office  to-night  of  great  moment ;  the  Tenebras 
commence  to-night.  You  have,  I  think,  nothing  like  it , 
but  you  have  services  throughout  this  week.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  attended  them,'  said 
Lothair.  *  I  •  did  at  Oxford ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
bat  in  London  there  seems  no  religion.    And  yet,  as  yon 
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someiiiiieB  say,  religion  is  the  great  bnsiness  of  life ;  I 
ttmedmes  begin  to  think  the  only  business.' 

'Tea,  yes,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome,  with  mnch  interest, '  if 
JOQ  believe  that  yon  are  nafe.  I  wish  you  had  a  clergyman 
near  yon  whfle  yon  are  here.  See  Mr.  Claughton  if  yon 
like;  I  would ;  and  if  you  do  not,  there  is  Father  Coleman, 
i  cumot  couToy  to  yon  how  satisfactory  conversation  is 
with  him  on  refigions  matters.  He  is  the  hohest  of  men, 
ud  yet  he  is  a  man  of  the  world :  he  will  not  invite  you 
into  any  controyersies.  He  will  speak  with  you  only  on 
poi&tson  which  we  agree.  You  know  there  are  many 
pomts  on  which  we  agree  P ' 

'Happify,'  said  Lothair.  'And  now  about  tjixe  office  to- 
mght:  tell  me  about  these  Tenebree.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  Tenebne  that  should  prevent  my  being  present  P  ' 

'  No  reason  whatever ;  not  a  dogma  which  you  do  not 
heHeve ;  not  a  ceremony  of  which  you  cannot  approve. 
There  are  pealms,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  a  light  on 
the  altar  is  extinguished.  There  is  the  Song  of  Moses,  the 
Cinticle  of  2^achary,  the  Miserere,  which  is  the  51st 
Padmyon  read  and  chant  regularly  in  your  church,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  silence;  and  then  all  is  darkness  and 
difl^^eas:  what  the  Church  was  when  our  Lord  suffered, 
what  the  whole  world  is  now  except  Bis  Church.' 

'  If  yon  will  permit  me,'  said  Lothair,  '  I  will  accompany 
JOQ  to  the  Tenebne.' 

Although  the  chapel  at  Vauxe  was,  of  course,  a  private 
chapel,  it  was  open  to  the  surrounding  public,  who  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  a  permission  alike  politic  and  gracious. 

Nor  was  that  remarkable.  Manifold  art  had  combined 
to  create  this  exquisite  temple,  and  to  guide  all  its  minis. 
tradcms.  Bnt  to-night  it  was  not  the  radiant  altar  and  the 
•{kleodoor  of  stately  priests,  the  processions  and  the 
ineense,  the  divine  choir  and  the  celestial  harmonies  re* 
nudiag  and  lingering  in  arched  roo&,  that  attracted 
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omnj  a  neighbour.  The  altar  was  desolate,  the  choir  waa 
dumb ;  and  while  the  services  proceeded  in  hushed  tones 
of  subdued  sorrow,  and  sometimes  even  of  suppressed 
anguish,  gradually,  with  each  psalm  and  canticle,  a  hgbt 
of  the  altar  waa  extinguished,  till  at  length  the  Miaerere 
was  muttered,  and  all  became  darkness.  A  sound  as  of  » 
distant  and  rising  wind  was  heard,  and  a  crash,  as  it  were 
the  fall  of  trees  in  a  storm.  The  earth  is  covered  with 
darkness,  and  the  vail  of  the  temple  is  rent.  But  just  st 
this  moment  of  extreme  woe,  when  aU  human  voices  are 
silent,  and  when  it  is  forbidden  even  to  breathe  'Amen;* 
when  everything  is  symbolical  of  the  concision  and  despair 
of  the  Church  at  the  loss  of  her  expiring  Lord,  a  prieet 
brings  forth  a  concealed  light  of  silvery  flame  from  a 
comer  of  the  altar.  This  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
announces  the  resurrection,  and  then  all  rise  up  and  depart 
in  silence. 

As  Lothair  rose,  Miss  Arundel  passed  him  with  stroam- 
ing  eyes. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  this  holy  office,'  said  Father  Cole- 
man to  Lothair,  '  to  which  every  real  Christiaa  might  not 
give  his  assent.' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Lothair,  with  great  decision. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


There  were  Tenebns  on  the  following  days,  Maundy 
Thursday  and  Good  Friday  ,*  and  Lothair  was  present  on 
both  occasions. 

'  There  is  also  a  great  office  on  Friday,*  said  Father 
Coleman  to  Lothair,  '  which  perhaps  you  would  not  like  to 
attend,  the  mass  of  the  Pro-sanctified.  Wo  bring  back  the 
Blessed  Sacramerit  to  the  dosolate  altar,  and  unveil  the 
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Cron.  li  ia  one  of  our  highest  ceremonies,  the  adoration 
of  the  Gross,  which  the  Protestants  persist  in  calling 
idolatry,  though  I  presume  they  will  give  us  leave  to  know 
the  TnflftWTTig  of  our  own  words  and  actions,  and  hope  they 
will  helieve  us  when  we  tell  them  that  our  genuflexions 
Uid  kissing  of  the  Cross  are  no  more  than  exterior  expres- 
siuDB  of  that  love  which  we  bear  in  our  hearts  to  Jesus 
crucified;  and  that  the  words  adoration  and  adore,  as 
applied  to  the  Gross,  only  signify  that  respect  and  yenera- 
tiou  due  to  things  immediately  relating  to  Gtxi  and  His 
serrioe.* 

'I  see  no  idolatry  in  it,'  said  Lothair,  musingly. 

*No  impartial  person  could,'  rejoined  Father  Coleman  * 
*lmt  unfortunately  all  these  prejudices  were  jmhibed  when 
the  world  was  not  so  well-informed  as  at  present.  A  good 
deal  of  mischief  has  been  done,  too,  by  the  Protestant  yer- 
sions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  made  in  a  hurry,  and  by 
men  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  tongues,  and 
quite  ignorant  of  Eastern  manners.  All  the  accumulated 
research  and  investigation  of  modem  times  have  only  illus- 
tnted  and  justified  the  offices  of  the  Church.' 

*  That  is  very  interesting,'  said  Lothair. 

'  Now,  this  question  of  idolatxy,'  said  Father  Coleman, 
*  that  is  a  fertile  subject  of  misconception.  The  house  of 
Israel  was  raised  up  to  destroy  idolatry,  because  idolatry 
then  meant  dark  images  of  Moloch  opening  their  arms  by 
machinery,  and  flinging  the  beauteous  firstborn  of  the  land 
into  their  huge  forms,  which  were  furnaces  of  fire;  or 
Aahtaroth,  throned  in  moonlit  groves,  and  surrounded  by 
on^et  of  inefiable  demoralisation.  It  required  the  declared 
will  of  Qod  to  redeem  man  from  such  £Eital  iniquity,  which 
would  have  sapped  the  human  race.  But  to  confound 
■och  deeds  with  the  commemoration  of  God's  saints,  who 
an  only  pictured  because  their  lives  are  perpetual  incen- 
tiyes  to  purity  and  holiness,  and  to  declare  that  the  QueeD 
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of  Heaven  and  the  Mother  of  Ood  should  be  to  hmmii 
feeling  only  as  a  sister  of  chariiy  or  a  gleaner  in  the  fieldi» 
is  to  abuse  reason  and  to  ontrage  the  heart.' 

'  We  live  in  dark  times,'  said  Lothair,  with  an  air  of 
distress. 

'  Not  darker  than  before  the  deluge,'  exclaimed  Fkther 
Coleman ;  '  not  darker  than  before  the  Nativity ;  not 
darker  even  than  when  the  saints  became  martyrs.  There 
is  a  Pharos  in  the  world,  and  its  light  will  never  be  ex- 
tinguished, however  black  the  clouds  and  wild  the  waves. 
Man  is  on  his  trial  now,  not  the  Church ;  but  in  the  senrice 
of  the  Church  his  highest  energies  may  be  developed,  and 
his  noblest  qualities  proved.' 

Lothair  seemed  plunged  in  thought,  and  Father  Gofeman 
glided  away  as  Lady  St.  Jerome  entered  the  gallery, 
shawled  and  bonneted,  accompanied  by  another  priest, 
Monsignore  Catesby. 

Catesby  was  a  youthful  member  of  an  ancient  English 
house,  which  for  many  generations  had  without  a  murmur, 
rather  in  a  spirit  of  triumph,  made  every  worldly  saerifioe 
for  the  Church  and  Court  of  Bome.  For  that  cause  they 
had  forfeited  their  lives,  broad  estates,  and  all  the  honours 
of  a  lofty  station  in  their  own  land.  Reginald  Catesby 
with  considerable  abiUties,  trained  with  consummate  skill, 
inherited  their  determined  will,  and  the  traditionary  beauty 
of  their  form  and  countenance.  His  manners  were  win- 
ning, and  he  was  as  well  informed  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
as  he  was  in  the  works  of  the  great  casuists. 

'  My  Lord  has  ordered  the  char-a-banc,  and  is  going  to 
drive  us  all  to  Chart,  where  we  will  lunch,'  said  Lady  St 
Jerome ;  '  'tis  a  curious  place,  and  was  planted  only  seventy 
years  ago  by  my  Lord's  grandfather,  entirely  with  spruce 
firs,  but  with  so  much  care  and  skill,  giving  each  plant  and 
tree  ample  distance,  that  they  have  risen  to  the  noblest 
proportions,  with  all  their  green  branches  fiBv-spreading  on 
the  ground  like  huge  fans.' 
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It  was  only  a  drive  of  three  or  four  miles  entirely  in  the 
ptrk.  This  was  a  district  that  had  been  added  to  the 
ancient  enclosnre ;  a  striking  scene.  It  was  a  forest  of 
fin,  hat  quite  unlike  such  as  might  he  met  with  in  the 
north  of  Europe  or  of  America.  Every  tree  was  perfect, 
huge  and  complete,  and  ^11  of  massy  grace.  Nothing 
else  was  permitted  to  grow  there  except  juniper,  of  which 
there  were  abounding  and  wondrous  groups,  green  and 
sinral ;  the  whole  contrasting  with  the  taU  brown  fern  of 
which  there  were  quantities  about  cut  for  the  deer. 

The  turf  was  dry  and  mossy,  and  the  air  pleasant.  It 
was  a  faahny  day.  They  sate  down  by  the  great  trees>  the 
wrrants  opened  the  luncheon  baskets,  which  were  a 
proent  from  Bahnoral.  Lady  St.  Jerome  was  seldom 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  distributing  her  viands 
under  such  circumstances.  Never  was  such  gay  and  grace- 
fbl  hospitality.  Lothair  was  quite  fascinated  as  she  play- 
foUy  thrust  a  paper  of  lobster-sandwiches  into  his  hand, 
and  enjoined  Monsignore  Catesby  to  fill  hiip  tumbler  with 
Chabha. 

*I  wish  Father  Coleman  were  here,'  said  Lothair  to 
MisaAmndeL 

*  Why  ? '  said  Miss  Arundel. 

'  Because  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  very  interesting 
OQDversation  on  idolatry  and  on  worship  in  groves,  when 
Lady  St.  Jerome  summoned  us  to  our  drive.  This  seems 
a  grove  where  one  might  worship.' 

*  Father  Coleman  ought  to  be  at  Home,'  said  Miss 
AnmdeL  *He  was  to  have  passed  Holy  Week  there.  I 
know  not  why  he  changed  his  plans.' 

*  Are  you  angry  with  him  for  it  P  ' 

'No,  not  angry,  but  surprised;  surprised  that  anyone 
loight  be  at  Borne,  and  yet  be  absent  from  it.' 
'Toa  like  Home  P' 
4  have  never  been  there.    It  is  the  wish  of  my  life.' 
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'May  I  B&j  to  jou  what  yon  said  to  me  just  hoy: 
why?' 

'  Natnrally,  because  I  wonld  wish  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  in  their  most  perfect  form/ 

'  But  they  are  Mfilled  in  this  country,  I  have  hfiard, 
with  mnch  splendour  and  precision.' 

Miss  Amndel  shook  her  head. 

'  Oh !  no,'  she  said ;  '  in  this  country  we  are  only  just 
emerging  from  the  catacombs.  If  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  were  adequately  fulfilled  in  England,  we  should 
hear  very  little  of  English  infidelity.' 

'That  is  saying  a  great  deal,'  observed  Lothair,  en* 
qtdringly. 

'  Had  I  that  command  of  wealth  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  present  day,  and  with  which  the  possessors 
seem  to  know  so  little  what  to  do,  I  would  purchase  some 
of  those  squalid  streets  in  Westminster,  which  are  the 
shame  of  the  metropolis,  and  clear  a  great  space  and  baDd 
a  real  cathedral,  where  the  worship  of  heaven  should  be 
perpetually  conducted  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church.  I  believe,  were  this  done,  even  this  oountzy 
might  be  saved.' 


CHAPTEB  XVT. 


LoTHAiB  began  to  meditate  on  two  great  ideas :  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Christendom  and  the  influence  of  airhitecture 
on  religion.  If  the  dlfierences  between  the  Boman  and 
Anglican  Churches,  and  between  the  Papacy  and  Protes- 
tantism, generally  arose,  as  Father  Coleman  assured  hinit 
and  seemed  to  prove,  in  mere  misconception,  reconciliatioDt 
though  difficulty  did  not  seem  impossible,  and  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  defeating  the  Atheists. 
It  was  a  result  which  of  oourse  mainly  depended  on  th« 
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aaihari^  of  Beason ;  but  the  power  of  the  imagizuktion 
might  alflo  be  enlisted  in  the  good  cause  through  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  the  fine  arts,  of  which  the  gpreat  mission  is  to 
excite,  and  at  the  same  time  elevate,  the  feelings  of 
the  human  family.  Lothair  found  himself  fr^uently  in  a 
revene  over  Miss  Arundel's  ideal  fane;  and  feeling  that 
he  had  the  power  of  buying  up  a  district  in  forlorn  West- 
minster, and  raising  there  a  temple  to  the  living  God, 
iirhich  might  influence  the  future  welfare  of  millions,  and 
even  effect  the  salvation  of  his  country,  he  began  to. ask 
himself^  whether  he  could  incur  the  responsibility  of 
shrinking  from  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  duty. 

Lothair  oould  not  have  a  better  adviser  on  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  architecture  on  religion  than  Monsignore 
Cftteshy.  Monsignore  Catesby  had  been  a  pnpil  of  Pugin ; 
his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  was  only 
equalled  by  his  exquisite  taste.  To  hear  him  expound  the 
masteries  of  symbolical  art,  and  expatiate  on  the  hidden 
rerelations  of  its  beauteous  forms,  reached  even  to  ecstasy. 
Lothair  hung  upon  his  accents  like  a  neophyte.  Con- 
ferences with  Father  Coleman  on  those  points  of  faith  on 
which  they  did  not  difier,  followed  up  by  desultory  remarks 
on  those  points  of  faith  on  which  they  ought  not  to  difler ; 
mtical  discussions  with  Monsignore  Catesby  on  cathedrals, 
their  forms,  their  purposes,  and  the  instances  in  several 
countries  in  which  those  forms  were  most  perfect  and  those 
purposes  best  secured,  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  and 
jet  these  engaging  pursuits  were  secondary  in  real  emotion 
to  his  frequent  conversations  with  Miss  Arundel,  in  whose 
tocieiy  every  day  he  took  a  strange  and  deeper  interest. 

She  did  not  extend  to  him  that  ready  sympathy  which 
WM  supplied  by  the  two  priests.  On  the  contrary,  when 
he  was  apt  to  indulge  in  those  speculations  which  they 
always  encouraged,  and  rewarded  by  adroit  applause,  she 
wnB  rvften  silent,  throwing  on  him  only  the  scrutiny  ol 
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tkose  violet  eyes,  whose  glanoe  was  rather  fascinatiog  than 
apt  to  captivate.  And  jet  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to 
her,  and  once  recalling  the  portrait  in  the  gallery,  he  ven* 
tared  to  murmur  that  they  were  kinsfolk. 

'  Oh !  I  have  no  kin,  no  country,'  said  Miss  Arundel 

*  These  are  not  times  for  kin  and  country.  I  have  given 
up  all  these  things  for  my  Master ! ' 

*  But  are  our  times  so  trying  as  that? '  enquired  Lothair. 
'  They  are  times  for  new  crusades,'  said  Miss  Arundel, 

with  energy,  '  though  it  may  be  of  a  different  character 
from  the  old.  K  I  were  a  man  I  would  draw  my  sword 
for  Christ.  There  are  as  great  deeds  to  be  done  as  the 
siege  of  Ascalon,  or  even  as  the  freeing  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.' 

In  the  midst  of  a  profound  discussion  with  Father  Cole- 
man on  Mariolatry,  Lothair,  wrapt  in  reverie,  suddenly 
introduced  the  subject  of  Miss  ArundeL  *  I  wonder  what 
will  be  her  lot,'  he  exclaimed. 

^It  seems  to  me  to  be  settled,'  said  Father  Coleman. 

*  She  wiQ  be  the  bride  of  the  Church.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  and  he  started,  and  even  changed  colour. 
^  She  deems  it  her  vocation,'  said  Father  Coleman. 

*  And  yet,  with  such  gifts,  to  be  immured  in  a  oonvent,' 
said  Lothair. 

'  That  would  not  necessarily  follow,'  replied  Father  Cob- 
man.  '  Miss  Arundel  may  occupy  a  position  in  which  she 
may  exercise  much  influence  for  the  great  cause  which 
absorbs  her  being.' 

'There  is  a  divine  energy  about  her,'  said  Lothair, 
almost  speaking  to  himself.  '  It  could  not  have  been  giv^ 
for  little  ends.' 

'  If  Miss  Arundel  could  meet  with  a  spirit  as  exalted  and 
as  energetic  as  her  own,'  said  Father  Coleman,  *  her  fate 
might  be  difierent.  She  has  no  thoughts  which  are  not 
great^  and  no  purposes  which  are  not  sublixne.    But  for 
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the  oompaiuoii  of  ber  life  she  would  require  no  less  tlian  a 
Godbey  de  Bouillon.' 

Lothair  began  to  find  the  time  pass  very  rapidlj  at 
Vaoze.  Easter  week  had  nearly  Tanished ;  Yauze  had  been 
gay  during  the  last  few  days.  Every  day  some  visitors 
came  down  finom  London ;  sometimes  they  returned  in  the 
eTening ;  sometimes  they  passed  the  night  at  Vauxe  and 
retomed  to  town  in  the  morning  with  large  bouquets 
Lothair  felt  it  was  time  for  him  to  depart,  and  he  broke  his 
intention  to  Lady  St.  Jerome ;  but  Lady  St.  Jerome  would 
sot  hear  of  it.     So  he  muttered  something  about  business. 

*  Exactly/  she  said;  'everybody  has  business,  and  I 
dare  say  you  have  a  great  deal.  But  Yauxe  is  precisely  the 
pUoe  for  persons  who  have  business.  You  go  up  to  town 
bj  an  early  train,  and  then  you  return  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  bring  us  all  the  news  from  the  Clubs.' 

Lothair  was  beginning  to  say  something,  bat  Lady  St. 
Jerome^  who,  when  necessary,  had  the  rare  art  of  not 
listening  without  offending  the  speaker,  told  him  that  they 
did  not  intend  themselves  to  return  to  town  for  a  week  or 
80,  and  that  she  knew  Lord  St.  Jerome  would  be  greatly 
annoyed  if  Lothair  did  not  remain. 

Lothair  remained ;  and  he  went  up  to  town  one  or  two 
moniings  to  transact  business ;  that  is  to  say,  to  see  a  cele- 
brated architect,  and  to  order  plans  for  a  cathedral,  in 
which  an  the  pnrposes  of  those  sublime  and  exquisite 
Btmctores  were  to  be  realised.  The  drawings  would  take 
a  considerable  time  to  prepare,  and  these  must  be  deeply 
considered.  So  Lothair  became  quite  domiciliated  at 
Vanxe :  he  went  up  to  town  in  the  morning  and  returned, 
as  it  were,  to  his  home ;  everybody  delighted  to  welcome 
him,  and  yet  he  seemed  not  expected.  His  rooms  were 
called  after  his  name ;  and  the  household  treated  him  as 
oofl  of  the  fiamily . 

w2 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  FEW  days  before  Lothair's  visit  was  to  terminate,  ibe 
Cardinal  and  Monsignore  Berwick  arrived  at  Yanxe.  Hifl 
Eminence  was  received  with  mucli  ceremony;  the  mar- 
shalled household,  ranged  in  lines,  fell  on  their  knees  ai  Hb 
approach,  and  Lady  St.  Jerome,  Miss  Anmdel,  and  some 
other  ladies  scarcely  less  choice  and  fair,  with  the  lowest 
obeisance,  touched  with  their  honoured  lips  his  princely 
hand. 

The  Monsignore  had  made  another  visit  to  Paris  on  bis 
intended  return  to  Rome,  but  in  consequence  of  some 
secret  intelligence  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  French 
capital,  had  thought  fit  to  return  to  England  to  oonsalt 
with  the  Cardinal.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Revolutionary  party  in  Italy,  assured  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  troops  from  Rome,  were  again  stirring.  There 
seemed  also  little  doubt  that  London  was  the  centre  of 
preparation,  though  the  project  and  the  projectors  were 
involved  in  much  mystery.  *  They  want  money,*  said  the 
Monsignore ;  '  that  we  know,  and  that  is  now  our  best 
chance.  The  Aspromonte  expedition  drained  their  priTate 
resources ;  and  as  for  further  aid,  that  is  out  of  the  quea- 
tion ;  the  galantuomo  is  bankrupt.  But  the  Atheists  are 
desperate,  and  we  must  prepare  for  events.' 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  the  Cardinal  invited 
Lothair  to  a  stroll  in  the  park.  '  There  is  the  feeling  of 
spring  this  morning,'  said  his  Eminence,  '  though  scarcelT 
yet  its  vision.'  It  was  truly  a  day  of  balm,  and  sweetness, 
and  quickening  life  ;  a  delicate  mist  hung  about  the  huge 
trees  and  the  masses  of  more  distant  woods,  and  seemed  to 
clothe  them  with  that  fulness  of  foliage  which  was  not  yet 
theirs.     The  Cardinal  discoursed  much  on  forest  trees,  and 
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bftppOj.    He   reoommended    Lothair    to    read    Evelyn's  | 
*  Sylnk'    Mr.  Eyelyn  had  a  most  accomplished    mind ; 
indeed,  a  diaracter  in  eyeiy  respect  that  approached  per- 
feciiaD.    He  was  also  a  most  religions  man. 

*  I  wonder,'  said  Lothair,  *  how  any  man  who  Is  religious 
can  think  of  anything  but  religion.' 

'True,'  said  the  Cardinal,  and  looking  at  him  earnestly, 
'  most  tme.  Bat  all  things  that  are  good  and  beautiful 
make  us  more  religious.  They  tend  to  the  development  of 
the  religious  principle  in  us,  which  is  our  divine  nature. 
And,  my  dear  young  friend,'  and  here  his  Eminence  put 
bis  arm  easily  and  affectionately  into  that  of  Lothair's,  '  it 
is  a  most  happy  thing  for  you  that  you  live  so  much  with 
a  rea%  religious  &mily.  It  is  a  great  boon  for  a  young 
nan,  and  a  rare  one.' 

'  I  feel  it  so,'  said  Lothair,  his  face  kindling. 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  Cardinal,  '  when  we  remember  that  this 
conntry  once  consisted  only  of  such  &milies ! '  And  then, 
with  a  sigh,  and  as  if  speaking  to  himself^  '  and  they  made 
it  80  great  and  so  beautiful ! ' 

'Itis  still  great  and  beautiful,'  said  Lothair,  but  rather 
in  a  tone  of  enquiry  than  decision. 

'Bat  the  cause  of  its  greatness  and  its  beauty  no  longer 
exists.  It  became  great  and  beauti^  because  it  believed 
in  God.' 

'But  fiuth  is  not  extinct  P '  said  Lothair. 

*It  exists  in  the  Church,'  replied  the  Cardinal  with 
decision.    'All  without  that  pale  is  practical  atheism.' 

*It  seems  to  me  that  a  sense  of  duty  is  natural  to  man,' 
said  Lothair,  '  and  that  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  life 
withoat  attempting  to  fulfil  it.' 

*  Noble  words,  my  dear  young  friend ;  noble  and  true. 
And  the  highest  duty  of  man,  especially  in  this  age,  is  to 
▼indicate  the  principles  of  religion,  without  which  the 
▼orld  nmst  soon  become  a  scene  of  universal  desolation,' 
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'  I  wonder  if  Engl^md  will  ever  again  be  a  reHgiooa 
oouniiy/  said  Lothair  miisingly. 

'  I  pray  for  that  dailj/  said  the  Cardinal ;  and  he  inTited 
his  companion  to  seat  himself  on  the  tnink  of  an  oak  that 
had  been  lying  there  since  the  antnnm  fall.  A  slight  hectic 
flame  played  over  the  pale  and  attenuated  conntenanoe  of 
the  Cardinal ;  he  seemed  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought ; 
and  then  in  a  voice  distinct  yet  somewhat  hushed,  and  at 
first  rather  faltering,  he  said,  *  I  know  not  a  grander  or  a 
nobler  career  for  a  young  man  of  talents  and  position  in 
this  age,  than  to  be  the  champion  and  asaerter  of  Dirine 
truth.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  could  be  another  con- 
queror in  our  time.  The  world  is  wearied  of  statesmen, 
whom  democracy  has  degraded  into  politicians,  and  of 
orators  who  have  become  what  they  call  debaters.  I  do 
not  believe  there  could  be  another  Dante,  even  another 
Milton.  The  world  is  devoted  to  physical  science,  becaose 
it  believes  these  discoveries  will  increase  its  capacity  ot 
luxury  and  self-indulgence.  But  the  pursuit  of  ecienoe 
l^ads  only  to  the  insoluble.  When  we  arrive  at  that  barren 
term,  the  Divine  voice  summons  man,  as  it  sonunoned 
Samuel ;  all  the  poetry  and  passion  and  sentiment  of  hnman 
nature  are  taking  refuge  in  religion ;  and  he  whose  deeds 
and  words  most  nobly  represent  Divine  thoughts,  will  be 
the  man  of  this  century.' 

'But  who  could  be  equal  to  such  a  task,'  mnrmnred 
Lothair. 

'Yourself,'  exclaimed  the  Cardinal,  and  he  threw  his 
glittering  eye  upon  his  companion.  'Anyone  with  the 
necossaiy  gifts,  who  had  implicit  faith  in  the  Divine  pur> 
lK)8e.' 

'  But  the  Church  is  perplexed ;  it  is  ambignouSy  oontra- 
dictory.' 

'No,  no,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  'not  the  Church  of  Christ; 
it  is  never  perplexed,  never  ambiguous,  never  contradiO' 
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tofj.  Why  sboold  it  be?  How  could  it  be?  The  Divme 
penons  are  ever  -mth.  it,  streng^ening  and  gnidlBg  it 
with  perpetual  miracles.  Perplexed  churches  are  churches 
made  hj  Act  of  Parliament,  not  hj  QodJ 

Loihair  seemed  to  start,  and  looked  at  his  guardian  with 
a  scnitinising  glance.  And  then  he  said,  but  not  without 
bedtation,  *  I  experience  at  times  great  despondency.' 

'Natiirally/  replied  the  Cardinal  *  Every  man  must  be 
despondent  who  is  not  a  Christian.' 

*  Bat  I  am  a  Christian,'  said  Lothair. 

*  A  Christian  estranged,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  '  a  Christian 
without  the  consolations  of  Christianity.' 

*  There  is  something  in  that,'  said  Lothair.  'I  require 
the  oonsolationB  of  Christianity,  and  yet  I  feel  I  have  them 
not.    Why  is  this?' 

*  Because  what  you  call  your  religion  is  a  thing  apart 
finm  your  life,  and  it  ought  to  be  your  hfe.  Beligion 
ihoiild  be  the  rule  of  life,  not  a  casual  incident  of  it.  There 
is  not  a  duty  of  existence,  not  a  joy  or  sorrow  which  the 
serrioes  of  the  Church  do  not  assert,  or  with  which  they 
do  sot  sympathise.  Tell  me,  now ;  you  have,  I  was  glad  to 
hear,  attended  the  services  of  the  Church  of  late,  since  you 
have  heen  under  this  admirable  roof.  Have  you  not  then 
foond  some  consolation  ?  ' 

'Tee;  without  doubt  I  have  been  often  solaced.'  And 
Loihair  sighed. 

*What  the  soul  is  to  man,  the  Church  is  to  the  world,' 
nid  the  Cardinal.  '  It  is  the  link  between  us  and  the 
DiTine  nature.  It  came  from  heaven  complete;  it  has 
nerer  changed,  and  it  can  never  alter.  Its  ceremonies  are 
typea  of  celestial  truths ;  its  services  are  suited  to  all  the 
moods  of  man ;  they  strengthen  him  in  his  wisdom  and  his 
pnrity,  and  control  and  save  him  in  the  hour  of  passion 
and  temptation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  ministra- 
tiona,  its  orders,  its  offices,  and  the  divine  splendour  of  its 
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ritnal,  it  secures  ns  on  earth  some  adumbration  of  that  in- 
effable glory  which  awaits  the  faithful  in  heaven,  where 
the  blessed  Mother  of  Qod  and  ten  thousand  saints  per- 
petually guard  us  with  Divine  intercession.' 

*  I  was  not  taught  these  things  in  my  boyhood,'  said 
Lothair. 

'  And  you  might  reproach  me  and  reasonably,  as  your 
g^uardian,  for  my  neglect/  said  the  Cardioal.  *  But  my 
power  was  very  limited,  and  when  my  duties  commenced, 
you  must  remember  that  I  was  myself  estranged  from  the 
Church,  I  was  myself  a  Parliamentary  Christian,  till  de- 
spondency and  study  and  ceaseless  thought  and  prayer,  and 
the  Divine  will,  brought  me  to  light  and  rest.  But  I  at 
least  saved  you  from  a  Presbyterian  University ;  I  at  least 
secured  Oxford  for  you ;  and  I  can  assure  you  of  my  numy 
struggles  that  was  not  the  least/ 

*  It  gave  the  turn  to  my  mind,'  said  Lothair,  *  and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  it.  What  it  will  all  end  in,  God  only 
knows.' 

'  It  will  end  in  His  glory  and  in  yours,'  said  the  Car- 
dinal. '  I  have  spoken  perhaps  too  much  and  too  freelj, 
but  you  greatly  interest  me,  not  merely  because  you  are 
my  charge  and  the  son  of  my  beloved  friend,  but  because  I 
perceive  in  you  gpreat  qualities;  qualities  so  gpreat,'  con- 
tinued the  Cardinal  with  earnestness,  'that,  properly 
guided,  they  may  considerably  affect  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  perhaps  even  have  a  wider  range.' 

Lothair  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  well,'  continued  the  Cardinal  in  a  lighter  tone, 
*  we  will  pursue  our  ramble.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  wrong 
iu  this,  that  you  have  no  objection  to  join  in  my  dafly 

prayer  for  the  conversion  of  this  kingdom  to religions 

truth,'  his  Eminence  added  after  a  pause. 

'  Yes ;  religious  truth,'  said  Lothair,  '  we  must  all  pmy 
for  that' 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

LoTiuis  letunied  to  town  excited  and  agitated.  He  felt 
that  be  was  on  the  eve  of  some  great  event  in  his  existence, 
bat  its  precise  character  was  not  defined.  One  conclusion, 
howerer,  was  indnbitable:  life  most  be  religion.  When 
we  consider  what  is  at  stake,  and  that  onr  eternal  welfare 
depends  on  our  due  preparation  for  the  futore,  it  was  fohy 
to  spare  a  single  hour  from  the  consideration  of  the  best 
mesnsto  secure  our  readiness.  Such  a  subject  does  not 
admit  of  half  measures  or  of  halting  opinions.  It  seemed 
to  Lothair  that  nothing  could  interest  him  in  life  that  was 
not  symbolical  of  Divine  truths  and  an  adumbration  of  the 
oelestial  hereafter. 

Could  truth  have  descended  from  heaven  ever  to  be  dis- 
torted, to  be  corrupted,  misapprehended,  misunderstood  ? 
Impossible !  Such  a  belief  would  confound  and  contradict 
all  the  attributes  of  the  All- wise  and  the  All-mighty.  There 
must  be  truth  on  earth  now  as  fresh  and  complete  as  it 
▼as  at  Bethlehem.  And  how  could  it  be  preserved  but  hy 
the  influence  of  the  Paraclete  acting  on  an  ordained  class  ? 
On  this  head  his  tutor  at  Oxford  had  fortified  him ;  by  a 
eonTiction  of  the  Apostolical  succession  of  the  English 
bishops,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  alter  or  afiect. 
Bat  Lothair  was  haunted  by  a  feeling  that  the  relations  of 
bis  Communion  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  not  satis- 
bctoi^u  They  could  not  content  either  his  heart  or  his 
intellect.  Was  it  becoming  that  a  Christian  should  live  as 
TCgards  the  hallowed  Mother  of  his  Ood  in  a  condition  of 
hanh  estrangement?  What  mediatorial  influence  more 
awfally  appropriate  than  the  consecrated  agent  of  the 
nn^ty  mystery  P  Nor  oould  he,  even  in  his  early  days, 
Moept  without  a  scruple  the  frigid  system  that  would  class 
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the  holy  actors  in  the  divine  drama  of  the  Bedemptaon 
as  mere  units  in  the  categories  of  vanished  generatioiis. 
Human  beings  who  had  been  in  personal  relation  with  the 
Gk)dhead  must  be  different  finom  other  human  beings.  There 
must  be  some  transcendent  quality  in  their  lives  and  careen, 
in  their  very  organisation,  which  marks  them  out  from  all 
secular  heroes.  What  was  Alexander  the  Great^  or  even 
Caius  Julius,  compared  with  that  aposUe  whom  Jesua 
loved? 

Restless  and  disquieted,  Lothair  paced  the  long  and  loftj 
rooms  which  had  been  secured  for  him  in  a  London  hotel 
which  rivalled  the  colossal  convenience  of  Paris  and  the 
American  cities.  Their  tawdry  ornaments  and  their  tenible 
new  furniture  would  not  do  after  the  galleries  and  portraits 
of  Yauze.    Lothair  sighed. 

Why  did  that  visit  ever  end  ?  Why  did  the  world  con- 
sist of  anything  else  but  Tudor  palaces  in  ferny  parks,  or 
time  be  other  than  a  perpetual  Holy  Week?  EEe  never 
sighed  at  Vauxe.  Why?  He  supposed  it  was  because 
there  religion  was  his  life,  and  here :  and  he  looked  around 
him  with  a  shudder.  The  Cardinal  was  right:  it  was  a 
most  happy  thing  for  him  to  be  living  so  much  with  so 
truly  a  religious  family. 

The  door  opened,  and  servants  came  in  bearing  a  laige 
and  magnificent  portfolio.  It  was  of  morocco  and  of  pre- 
latial  purple  with  broad  bands  of  gold  and  alternate  orna- 
ments of  a  cross  and  a  coronet.  A  servant  handed  to 
Lothair  a  letter,  which  enclosed  the  key  that  opened  its 
lock.  The  portfolio  contained  the  plans  and  drawings  of 
the  cathedral. 

Lothair  was  lost  in  admiration  of  these  designs  and  their 
execution.  But  after  the  first  fever  of  investigation  was 
over,  he  required  sympathy  and  also  information.  Li  a 
truly  religious  family  there  would  always  be  a  Father  Cole- 
man or  a  Monsignore  Catesby  to  guide  and  to  instmou 
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Bat  a  Protestant,  if  he  wants  aid  or  advice  on  aoy  matter, 
can  cfoly  go  to  bis  solicitor.  But  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
rttearches,  be  sensiblj  felt  that  the  bnsiness  was  one  above 
even  an  Oratorian  or  a  Monsignore.  It  required  a  finer 
sod  a  more  intimate  sympathy ;  a  taste  at  the  same  time 
more  inspired  and  more  inspiring ;  some  one  who  blended 
with  divine  convictions  the  graceful  energy  of  human  feel- 
ing, and  who  would  not  only  animate  him  to  effort  but 
fascinate  him  to  its  fulfilment.  The  counsellor  he  required 
was  Miss  AmndeL 

Lothair  had  quitted  Vauxe  one  week,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  a  year.  During  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours  he 
felt  like  a  child  who  had  returned  to  school,  and  the  day 
after  like  a  man  on  a  desert  island.  Various  other  foims 
of  miseiy  and  misfortune  were  suggested  by  his  succeeding 
expezienoe.  Town  brought  no  distractions  to  him;  he 
imew  very  few  people,  and  these  he  had  not  yet  encoun- 
tered ;  he  had  once  ventured  to  White's,  but  found  only  a 
froup  of  grey-headed  men,  who  evidently  did  not  know 
lum,  and  who  seemed  to  scan  him  with  cynical  noncha- 
laooe.  These  were  not  the  golden  youth  who  he  had  been 
aasnred  by  Bertram  would  greet  him :  so,  after  reading  a 
oewvpBiptT  for  a  moment  upside  downwards,  he  got  away. 
Boi  he  had  no  harbour  of  refoge,  and  was  obliged  to  ride 
down  to  Bichmond  and  dine  alone  and  meditate  pn  symbols 
and  celestial  adumbrations.  Every  day  he  felt  how  inferior 
was  this  existence  to  that  of  a  life  in  a  truly  religious 
Cunily. 

Bat  of  an  the  members  of  the  family  to  which  his 
loemoty  recurred  with  such  unflagging  interest  none  more 
frequently  engaged  his  thoughts  than  Miss  Arundel.  Her 
oonverBation,  which  stimulated  his  intelligence  while  it 
:*ther  piqued  his  self-love,  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
biffl,  and  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  her 
Kwietj.    That  society  and  its  aniTnating  power  he  sadly 
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missed ;  and  now  that  lie  had  before  him  the  very  drawings 
about  which  they  had  frequently  talked,  and  she  was  not 
by  his  side  to  suggest  and  sympathise  and  criticise  and 
praise,  he  felt  unusually  depressed. 

Lothair  corresponded  with  Lady  St.  Jerome,  and  wss 
aware  of  her  intended  movements.  But  the  return  of  the 
family  to  London  had  been  somewhat  delayed.  When  this 
disappointment  was  first  made  known  to  him  his  impulse 
was  to  ride  down  to  Yauxe  ;  but  the  tact  in  which  he  was 
not  deficient  assured  him  that  he  ought  not  to  reappear  on 
a  stage  where  he  had  already  figured  for  perhaps  too  con- 
siderable  a  time ;  and  so  another  week  had  to  be  passed, 
softened,  however,  by  visits  from  the  Father  of  the  Ora- 
tory and  the  Chamberlain  of  his  Holiness,  who  came  to 
look  after  Lothair  with  much  friendliness,  and  with 
whom  it  was  consolatory  and  even  delightful  for  him  to 
converse  on  sacred  art,  still  holier  things,  and  also  Msa 
Arundel. 

At  leng^,  though  it  seemed  impossible,  this  second  week 
elapsed,  and  to-morrow  Lothair  was  to  lunch  with  Ladj 
St.  Jerome  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  to  meet  all  his  firiend^u 
He  thought  of  it  all  day,  and  he  passed  a  restless  night 
He  took  an  early  canter  to  rally  his  energies,  and  his  fiincj 
was  active  in  the  splendoar  of  the  spring.  The  chesnuts 
were  in  silver  bloom,  and  the  pink  May  had  flushed  the 
thorns,  and  banks  of  sloping  turf  were  radiant  with  plots 
of  gorgeous  flowers.  The  waters  glittered  in  the  sun,  and 
the  air  was  fragrant  with  that  spell  which  only  can  be 
found  in  metropolitan  mignionette.  It  was  the  hour  and 
the  season  when  heroic  youth  comes  to  great  decisions, 
achieves  exploits,  or  perpetrates  scrapes. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial,  nothing  more  winning, 
than  the  reception  of  Lothair  by  Lady  St.  Jerome.  She 
did  not  conceal  her  joy  at  their  being  again  together. 
Even  Miss  Arundel,  though  still  cahn,  even  a  little  demnra^ 
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teemed  glad  to  see  him :  ber  eyes  looked  kind  and  pleased, 
and  she  gave  ^™  her  hand  with  graceful  heartiness.  It 
was  the  sacred  hour  of  two  when  Lothair  arrived,  and 
ihej  were  sommoned  to  Inncheon  almost  immediately. 
Then  they  were  not  alone  ;  Lord  St.  Jerome  was  not  there, 
bat  the  priests  were  present  and  some  others.  Lothair, 
howerer,  sate  next  to  Miss  Arundel. 

'  I  bare  been  iliinlring  of  you  very  often  since  I  left 
Yauxe,'  said  Lothair  to  his  neighbour. 

'Charitably,  I  am  sure.' 

•I  have  been  thinking  of  you  every  day,*,  he  continued, 
'  ^or  I  wanted  your  advice.' 

*  Ah !  but  that  is  not  a  popular  thing  to  give.' 

'  Bat  it  is  precionB :  at  least,  yonrs  is  to  me,  and  I  want 
it  now  very  much.' 

*  Father  Ck)leman  told  me  you  had  got  the  plans  for  the 
cathedral,'  said  Miss  Arundel. 

'  And  I  want  to  show  them  to  you.' 

*  I  fear  I  am  only  a  critic,'  said  Miss  Arondel,  *  and  I  do 
not  admire  mere  critics.  I  was  very  free  in  my  comments 
to  jou  on  several  subjects  at  Vauxe ;  and  I  must  now  say 
I  thought  you  bore  it  very  kindly.' 

*I  was  enchanted,'  said  Lothair,  'and  desire  nothing 
hot  to  be  ever  subject  to  such  remarks.  But  this  affair  of 
the  cathedral,  it  is  your  own  thought ;  I  would  fain  hope 
your  own  wish,  for  unless  it  were  your  own  wish  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  should  be  able  to  accomplish  it.' 

*And  when  the  cathedral  is  built,'  said  Miss  Arandel, 
•what  then?' 

'Do  yon  not  remember  telling  me  at  Vauxe  that  all 
sacred  boildingB  shonld  be  respected,  for  that  in  the  long 
nm  they  generally  fell  to  the  professors  of  the  tme  feaih.  P ' 

'  But  when  they  built  St.  Peter's,  they  dedicated  it  to  a 
aaint  in  heaven,'  said  Miss  ArondeL  '  To  whom  is  yonrs 
to  he  inscribed  ? ' 
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*  To  a  Baint  in  beayen  and  on  earth,'  said  Loihair,  bfaish- 
ing;  'to  St.  Clare.' 

Bat  Ladj  St.  Jerome  and  ber  gaests  rose  at  this  moment, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  witb  precision  whether  this  list 
remark  of  Lothair  absolutely  reached  the  ear  of  Miss 
Arundel.  She  looked  as  if  it  had  not.  The  priests  and 
the  other  guests  dispersed.  Lothair  acoompanied  the 
ladies  to  the  drawing-room :  he  lingered,  and  he  was  me^ 
ditating  if  the  occasion  served  to  say  more. 

Lady  St.  Jerome  was  writing  a  note,  Miss  AxToindel  was 
arranging  some  work,  Lothair  was  affecting  an  interest  in 
her  employment  in  order  that  he  might  be  seated  by  her 
and  ask  her  questions,  when  the  groom  of  the  chamhers 
entered  and  enquired  whether  her  Ladyship  was  at  home, 
and  being  answered  in  the  afBrmatiye  retired,  and  an- 
nounced and  ushered  in  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Corisande. 


CHAPTER  XDL 


It  seemed  that  the  Duchess  and  Lady  St.  Jerome  were 
intimate,  for  they  called  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  and  kissed  each  other.  The  young  ladies  also 
were  cordial.  Her  Grace  greeted  Lothair  with  heartiness ; 
Lady  Corisande  with  some  reserve.  Lothair  thought  she 
looked  very  radiant  and  very  proud. 

It  was  some  time  since  they  had  all  met,  not  since  the 
end  of  the  last  season,  so  there  was  a  great  deal  to  talk 
about.  There  had  been  deaths  and  births  and  marriages, 
which  required  a  flying  comment;  all  important  events: 
deaths  which  solved  many  difficulties,  heirs  to  estates 
which  were  not  expected,  and  weddings  which  surprised 
everybody. 

'  And  have  you  seen  Selina? '  enquired  Lady  St.  Jeroms. 
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'  Koi  jet ;  exoept  Tnamma,  this  ia  onr  first  yiait,'  replied 
the  Duchess. 

'  All !  that  18  real  Mendship !  She  came  down  to  Yanxe 
the  other  day,  but  I  did  not  think  she  was  looking  well. 
She  frets  herself  too  much  abont  her  boys ;  she  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  They  wOl  not  go  into  the 
Church,  and  they  have  no  fortune  for  the  Gkiards.' 

'  I  understood  that  Lord  Plantagenet  was  to  be  a  civil 
engmeer,'  said  Lady  Corisande. 

'And  Lord  Albert  Victor  to  have  a  sheep-walk  in 
Australia,'  continued  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

'  They  say  that  a  lord  must  not  go  to  the  bar,'  said  Miss 
AnmdeL     '  It  seems  to  me  very  unjust.' 

*  Alfred  Beaufort  went  the  circuit/  said  Lady  Corisande, 
*bnt  I  helieye  they  drove  him  into  Parliament.' 

*Tou  wiU  miss  your  friend  Bertram  at  Oxford,'  said  the 
Dachess,  addressing  Lothair. 

'  Indeed,'  said  Lothair,  rather  confrised,  for  he  was  him- 
self a  defaulter  in  collegiate  attendance.  'I  was  just 
going  to  write  to  him  to  see  whether  one  could  not  keep 
half  a  term.' 

'(Ml!  notlungwill  prevent  his  taking  his  degree,'  said 
the  Dochess,  '  but  I  fear  there  must  be  some  delay.  There 
»  a  vacancy  for  our  county :  Mr.  Sandstone  is  dead,  and 
they  insist  upon  returning  Bertram.  I  hope  he  will  be 
of  age  before  the  nomination.  The  Duke  is  much  op- 
posed to  it ;  he  wishes  him  to  wait ;  but  in  these  days  it  is 
Dot  so  easy  for  young  men  to  get  into  Parliament.  It  is 
cot  as  it  used  to  be ;  we  cannot  choose.' 

*  This  is  an  important  event,'  said  Lothair  to  Lady  Cori- 
KDda. 

'  I  think  it  is ;  nor  do  I  believe  Bertram  is  too  young  for 
pahhc  life.    These  are  not  times  to  be  laggard.' 

'There  is  no  doubt  they  are  veiy  serious  timea,'  said 
l4)thair. 
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'  I  have  every  confidence  in  Bertram,  in  his  ability  and 
his  principles/ 

The  ladies  began  to  talk  aboat  the  approaching  Drawing- 
room  and  Ladj  Corisande's  presentation,  and  Lothair  thought 
it  right  to  make  his  obeisance  and  withdraw.  He  met  in  the 
hall  Father  Coleman,  who  was  in  fact  looking  after  him, 
and  wonld  have  induced  him  to  repair  to  the  Father's  room 
and  hold  some  interesting  conversation,  bat  Lothair  was 
not  so  congenial  as  nsnal.  He  was  even  abrapt|  and  the 
Father,  who  never  pressed  anything,  assuming  that  Lothair 
had  some  engagement,  relinquished  with  a  serene  brow, 
but  not  without  chagrin,  what  he  had  deemed  might  have 
proved  a  golden  opportunity. 

And  yet  Lothair  had  no  engagement,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do  with  himself.  But  he  wanted 
to  be  alone,  and  of  all  persons  in  the  world  at  that  moment, 
he  had  a  sort  of  instinct  that  the  one  he  wished  least  to 
eonverso  with  was  Father  Coleman. 

'  She  has  every  confidence  in  his  principles,'  said  Lothair 
to  himself  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  'and  his  principles 
were  mine  six  months  ago,  when  I  was  at  Brentham.  De- 
licious Brentham !  It  seems  like  a  dream ;  but  eveiythiiig 
seems  like  a  dream  :  I  hardly  know  whether  life  is  agonj 
or  bliss.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  Duke  was  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  in  London  who 
lived  in  a  palace.  One  of  the  half  dozen  of  those  stately 
structures  that  our  capital  boasts  had  fallen  to  his  lot. 

An  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
present  dynasty,  had  resolved  to  be  lodged  as  became  a 
prince,  and  had  raised,  amid  gardens  which  he  had  diverted 
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from  ono  of  the  royal  parks,  an  edifice  not  nnworlhy  of 
Vioenza  In  its  best  days,  thongh  on  a  &r  more  extensive  scale 
tfaan  any  pile  that  favonred  city  boasts.  Before  the  palace 
was  finished  the  prince  died,  and  irretrievably  in  debt.  His 
(lecators  were  glad  to  sell  to  the  trustees  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  chief  of  the  honse  of  Brentham  the  incomplete  palace, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  commenced.  The  ancestor 
of  the  Doke  was  by  no  means  so  strong  a  man  as  the  Dnke 
tiimself^  and  pmdent  people  rather  mnrmnred  at  the  ex- 
ploit But  it  was  what  is  called  a  Incky  fiamily ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  fiunily  with  a  charm  that  always  attracted  and  ab- 
sorbed heiresses;  and  perhaps  the  splendonr  of  Grect 
HorsE,  for  it  always  retained  its  original  title,  might  have 
in  some  degree  contribnted  to  fascinate  the  taste  or  imagina- 
tfon  of  the  beantifiil  women  who,  generation  after  genera* 
tioD,  brought  their  bright  castles  and  their  broad  manors 
to  swell  the  state  and  rent-rolls  of  the  family  who  were  so 
kind  to  Lothair. 

The  centre  of  Crecy  Honse  consisted  of  a  hall  of  vast 
proportion,  and  reaching  to  the. roof.  Its  walls  com- 
memorated, in  paintingrs  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
the  age,  the  exploits  of  the  Black  Prince ;  and  its  coved 
cn'ling,  in  panels  resplendent  with  Venetian  gold,  was 
bright  with  the  forms  and  portraits  of  English  heroes.  A 
^rridor  round  this  hall  contained  the  most  celebrated 
private  collection  of  pictnres  in  England,  and  opened  into 
«  series  of  snmptnoizs  saloons. 

It  was  a  rather  early  hour  when  Lothair,  the  morning 
siler  his  meeting  the  Dnchess  at  Lady  St.  Jerome's,  called 
at  Grecy  Honse ;  but  it  was  qnly  to  leave  his  card«  He 
▼oold  not  delay  for  a  moment  paying  his  respects  there, 
uul  yet  he  shrank  from  thrusting  himself  immediately 
into  the  circle.  The  Duke's  brougham  was  in  the  court- 
jwd.    Lothair  was  holding  his  g^room's  horse,  who  had 
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dismoontedi  when  the  hall-door  opened  and  his  Grace  vA 
Bertram  came  forth. 

*  Halloa,  old  fellow ! '  exclaimed  Bertram,  *  onlj  think  of 
yonr  being  here.  It  seems  an  age  since  we  met.  Tha 
Dachess  was  telling  ns  about  you  at  breakfast.' 

*•  Go  in  and  see  them,'  said  the  Duke,  *  there  is  a  large 
party  at  luncheon ;  Victoria  Montairy  is  there.  BeHzam 
and  I  are  obliged  to  go  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  something  about 
his  election.' 

But  Lothair  murmured  thanks  and  declined. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to-day  ?*  said 
the  Duke.  And  Lothair  hesitating,  his  Grace  continiied: 
'  Well  then,  come  and  dine  with  us.' 

'  Of  course  you  will  come,  old  fellow.  I  have  not  seen 
you  since  you  left  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
And  then  we  can  settle  about  your  term.'  And  Lothair 
consenting,  they  drove  away. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  they  dined.  The  days  were 
getting  very  long,  and  soft,  and  sweet ;  the  riding  parties 
ling^ered  amid  the  pink  May  and  the  tender  twilight  fareesc 
The  Montairys  dined  that  day  at  Grecy  House,  and  a 
charming  married  daughter  without  her  husband,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Glanmome,  who  were  near  kin  to  the  Dueheea^ 
and  themselves  so  good-looking  and  agreeable  that  they 
were  aa  good  at  a  dinner-party  as  a  couple  of  first-nie 
entrees.  There  was  also  Lord  Carisbrooke,  a  young  man 
of  distinguished  air  and  appearance;  his  own  master, 
with  a  large  estate,  and  thice  years  or  so  older  tlian 
Lothair. 

They  dined  in  the  Chinese  saloon,  which  was  of  moderate 
dimensions,  but  bright  with  fantastic  forms  and  colonni 
brilliantly  lit  up.  It  was  the  privilege  of  Lothair  to  hand 
the  Duchess  to  her  seat.  He  observed  that  Lord  Oaris- 
brooke  waa  placed  next  to  Lady  Corisande,  though  he  had 
not  taken  her  out. 
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*  This  diimer  renunds  me  of  mj  visit  to  Brentham,'  said 
Lothsir. 

*  Almost  the  same  pariy/  said  the  Duchess. 

'The  Tiait  to  Breniham  was  the  happiest  time  of  my 
life,'  said  Jjothair  moodily. 

*  Bat  yon  have  seen  a  great  deal  since,'  said  the  Dnchess. 
'  I  am  not  so  sore  it  is  of  any  use  seeing  thing^s,'  said 

Loihair. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  there  was  some  talk  aboni 
horses.  Lord  Carisbrooke  was  breeding ;  Lothair  thought 
it  was  a  doty  to  breed,  bnt  not  to  go  on  the  tnrf.  Lord 
Cuisfarooke  thought  there  conld  be  no  good  breeding  with- 
oat  racing;  Lothair  was  of  opinion  that  races  might  be 
ooafined  to  one's  own  parks,  with  no  legs  admitted,  and 
immense  prizes,  which  must  cause  emulation.  Then  they 
joined  the  ladies,  and  then,  in  a  short  time,  there  was 
mnsic.  Tiothair  hovered  about  Lady  Gorisande,  and  at  last 
■eiied  a  happy  opportnnity  of  addressing  her. 

*  I  shall  never  forget  your  singing  at  Brentham,'  he  said ; 
'at  first  I  thonght  it  might  be  as  Lady  Montairy  said, 
because  I  was  not  used  to  fine  singing ;  but  I  heard  the 
Venusina  the  other  day,  and  I  prefer  your  voice  and 
style.' 

*  Have  yon  heard  the  Yenusina  P '  said  Lady  Gorisande 
with  animation ;  *  I  know  nothing  that  I  look  forward  to 
with  mors  interest.  But  I  was  told  she  was  not  to  open 
her  mouth  until  she  appeared  at  the  Opera.  Where  did 
yooL  hear  her  r ' 

'  Oh,  I  heard  her,'  said  Lothair,  '  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
OnUiedtBL' 

*I  am  sure  I  shall  never  hear  her  there,'  said  Lady 
Coriaande,  looking  veiy  grave. 

'Do  not  you  think  music  a  powerful  accessory  to  reli- 
gK>a?'  said  Lothair,  but  a  little  embarrassed. 

'Within  certain  limits,'  said  Lady  Gorisande, '  the  limits 
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I  am  nsed  to ;  bnt  I  should  prefer  to  liear  Opera  singen  at 
the  Opera.* 

'  Ah !  if  all  amatenrs  could  sing  like  you,*  said  Lothair, 
^  that  would  be  unnecessary.  Bnt  a  fine  Mass  by  Mozart 
requires  great  slpll  as  well  as  power  to  render  it  I 
admire  no  one  so  much  as  Mozart,  and  especially  his  Maasoa. 
I  have  been  hearing  a  great  many  of  them  lately.* 

'  So  we  understood,'  said  Lady  Corisande  rather  dirlj, 
and  looking  about  her  as  if  she  were  not  much  interested, 
or  at  any  rate  not  much  gratified,  by  the  conversation. 

Lothair  felt  he  was  not  getting  on,  and  he  wished  to  get 
on ;  but  he  was  socially  inexperienced,  and  his  resources 
not  much  in  hand.  There  was  a  pause ;  it  seemed  to  him 
an  awkward  pause ;  and  then  Lady  Corisande  walked  away 
and  addressed  Lady  Clanmome. 

Some  very  fine  singing  began  at  this  moment ;  the  room 
was  hushed,  no  one  moved,  and  Lothair,  undisturbed,  had 
the  opportunity  of  watching  his  late  companion.  There 
was  something  in  Lady  Corisande  that  to  him  was  irre> 
sistibly  captivating;  and  as  he  was  always  thinking  and 
analysing,  he  employed  himself  in  discovering  the  canse. 
*  She  is  not  particularly  gracious,'  he  said  to  himself,  *at 
least  not  to  me ;  she  is  beautiful,  but  so  are  others ;  and 
others,  like  her,  are  clever,  perhaps  more  clever.  But 
there  is  something  in  her  brow,  her  glance,  her  carriage, 
which  indicates  what  they  call  character,  and  interests  mc. 
Six  months  ago  I  was  in  love  with  her,  because  I  thought 
she  was  like  her  sisters.  I  love  her  sisters,  but  she  is  not 
the  least  like  them.' 

The  music  ceased;  Lothair  moved  away,  and  he  ajv 
preached  the  Duke. 

*  I  have  a  &vour  to  ask  your  (Huce,*  he  said.  '  I  bare 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  shall  not  go  back  to  Oxford  this 
term ;  would  you  do  me  the  great  favour  of  preaentiiig  mo 
at  (he  next  Lev^  P* 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

On's  life  changes  in  a  moment.  Half  a  month  ago,  Lo- 
thair,  without  an  acquaintance,  was  meditating  his  retnm 
to  Oxford.  Now  he  seemed  to  know  everybod j  who  was 
tnybody.  His  table  was  overflowing  with  invitations  to 
all  the  fine  houses  in  town.  First  came  the  routs  and  the 
baDs;  then,  when  he  had  been  presented  to  the  husbands, 
came  the  dinners.  His  kind  friends  the  Dnchess  and  Lady 
St  Jerome  were  the  Juries  who  had  worked  this  sudden 
weDe  of  enchantment.  A  single  word  from  them,  and 
London  was  at  Lothair's  feet. 

He  liked  it  amazingly.  He  quite  forgot  the  conclusion 
it  which  he  had  arrived  respecting  society  a  year  ago, 
drawn  firom  his  vast  experience  of  the  single  party  which 
be  bad  then  attended.  Feelings  are  different  when  you 
know  a  great  many  persons,  and  every  person  is  trying  to 
please  you ;  above  all,  when  there  are  individuals  whom 
yoQ  want  to  meet,  and  whono^if  you  do  not  meet,  you  be- 
come restless. 

Town  was  beginning  to  blaze.  Broughams  whirled  and 
bright  barouches  glanced,  troops  of  social  cavalry  cantered 
tnd  caraoolled  in  morning  rides,  and  the  bells  of  prancing 
ponies,  lashed  by  delicate  hands,  guigled  in  the  laughing 
Mr.  There  wen>  stoppages  in  Bond  Street,  which  seems 
to  cap  the  climax  of  civilisation,  after  crowded  clubs  and 
■wanning  parks. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  season  was  the  presentation 
of  Lady  Gorisande.  Truly  our  bright  maiden  of  Brentham 
wdse  and  found  herself  famous.  There  are  families  whom 
^etybody  praises,  and  families  who  are  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Either  will  do ;  all  the  sons  and  daughtera 
of  the  first  Bnconed,  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
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last  aore  encouraged  in  perverseness  by  the  proplietie 
detennination  of  society.  Half  a  dozon  married  sisiers, 
who  were  the  delight  and  ornament  of  their  cirdea,  in 
the  case  of  Ladj  Gorisande  were  good  precnrsors  of  popa- 
lariiy ;  bnt  the  world  would  not  be  content  with  that :  they 
credited  her  with  all  their  charms  and  winning  qnalitiei, 
bat  abo  with  something  grander  and  beyond  comparison; 
and  from  the  moment  her  £ur  cheek  was  sealed  bj  the 
gracious  approbation  of  Majesty,  all  the  critics  of  the  Court 
at  once  secognised  her  as  the  cynosure  of  the  Empyrean. 

Monsignore  Catesby,  who  looked  alter  Lothair,  and  wis 
always  breakfasting  with  him  without  the  necessiiy  of  in 
invitation  (a  fascinating  man,  and  who  talked  upon  allsnb- 
jects  except  High  Mass),  knew  everything  that  took  place 
at  Court  without  being  present  there  himsel£  He  led  the 
conversation  to  the  majestio  theme,  and  while  he  seemed  to 
be  busied  in  breaking  an  egg  with  delicate  precision,  and 
hardly  listening  to  the  frank  expression  of  opinions  which 
he  carelessly  encouraged,  obtained  a  not  ingnffimim^  gbsre 
of  Lothair's  views  and  impressions  of  human  beings  and 
affairs  in  general  during  the  last  few  days,  which  had  wiU 
nessed  a  Leveo  and  a  Drawing-room. 

'  Ah !  then  you  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  the  beauty 
before  her  d^but,'  said  the  Monsignore. 

<  Intimately ;  her  brother  is  my  friend.  I  was  at  Brent> 
ham  last  summer.  Delicious  place !  and  the  most  agreeable 
visit  I  ever  made  in  my  life,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able.' 

'  Ahl  ah !'  said  the  Monsignore.  *  Let  me  ring  forsome 
toast.* 

On  the  night  of  the  Drawing-room,  a  great  ball  was  given 
at  Crecy  House  to  celebrato  the  entrance  of  Coriaande  into 
the  world.  It  was  a  sumptuous  festivaL  The  palace,  re- 
sonant with  fantastic  music,  blazed  amid  illumined  gardens 
rich  with  summer  warmth. 
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A  prinod  of  the  blood  was  dimcixig  with  Lady  Gorisaiide. 
Lotbair  was  there,  via-JUyis  witih  Miss  AnmdeL 

'  I  delight  in  this  hall,'  she  said  to  Lothair ;  '  but  how 
Riperior  the  pictored  scene  to  the  reality ! ' 

*  What !  wonM  yon  like,  then,  to  be  in  a  battle  P' 

'  I  should  like  to  be  with  heroes,  whereyer  they  might  be. 
Wbii  a  fine  character  was  the  Black  Prince !  And  they 
can  those  days  the  days  of  superstition  I ' 

The  silver  boms  sonnded  a  braye  floniish.  Lothair  had 
to  tdyance  and  meet  Lady  Gorisande.  Her  approaching 
mien  was  full  of  grace  and  majesly,  but  Lothair  thought 
there  was  a  kind  expression  in  her  glance,  which  seemed 
to  remember  Brentham,  and  that  he  was  her  brother's 
fiiend. 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  he  was  her  partner.  He 
oonid  not  refiram  from  congratulating  her  on  the  beaui^ 
and  the  snocess  of  the  festivaL 

'I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,  and  I  am  glad  yon  think  it 
aaooeaflfbl ;  but^  you  know,  I  am  no  judge,  for  this  is  my 
first  ban!' 

*AhI  to  be  sure;  and  yet  it  seems  impossible,'  he  cox^ 
tinned,  in  a  tone  of  murmuring  admiration. 

'Ohl  I  have  been  at  httle  dances  at  my  sisters;'  half 
bdiind  the  door,'  she  added,  with  a  slight  smile.  'But 
to-mght  I  am  present  at  a  scene  of  which  I  have  only 
read.' 

*And  how  do  you  like  balls  P'  said  Lothair. 

*I  think  I  shall  like  them  very  mudiy'  said  Lady 
Gorisande;  'but  to»nighi^  I  will  oon&B8|  I  am  a  littto 
nerfous.' 

'Ton  do  not  look  so.' 

<  I  am  glad  of  that' 

•Why?* 

*  la  it  not  a  sign  of  weakness  ? ' 
'Oanfeehngbe  weakness P' 
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'Feeling  without  sufBcient  cause  ifi,  I  should  think.^ 
And  then,  and  in  a  tone  of  some  archness,  she  said,  *  And 
how  do  you  like  balls  ? ' 

'Well,  I  like  them  amazingly/  said  Lothair.  'They 
seem  to  me  to  have  every  quality  which  can  render  an 
entertainment  agreeable:  music,  light,  flowers,  beautifnl 
faces,  graceful  forms,  and  occasionaUy  charming  oonTersa- 
tion.' 

^  Yes ;  and  that  never  lingers,'  said  Lady  Corisande,  'for 
see,  I  am  wanted.' 

When  they  wet^  again  undisturbed,  Lothair  r^;retted 
the  absence  of  Bertram,  who  was  kept  at  the  House. 

'  It  is  a  great  disappointment,'  said  Lady  Gorzsande ;  'bnt 
he  will  yet  arrive,  though  late.  I  should  be  most  unhappy 
though,  if  he  were  absent  from  his  post  on  such  an  occasion 
I  am  sure  if  he  were  here  I  could  not  dance.' 

'  You  are  a  most  ardent  politician,'  said  Lothair. 

*  Oh !  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  about  common  politics, 
parties  and  office  and  all  that ;  I  neither  regard  nor  under- 
stand them,'  replied  Lady  Corisande.  '  But  when  wicked 
men  try  to  destroy  the  country,  then  I  like  my  famfly  to 
be  in  the  front.' 

As  the  destruction  of  the  country  meditated  this  night 
by  wicked  men  was  some  change  in  the  status  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  Monsignore  Gatesby  in  tho 
morning  had  suggested  to  Lothair  as  both  just  and  expe- 
dient and  highly  conciliatory,  Lothair  did  not  pursue  the 
theme,  for  he  had  a  g^reater  degree  of  tact  than  usually  &Ui 
to  the  lot  of  the  ingenuous. 

The  bright  moments  flew  on.  Suddenly  there  was  s 
mysterious  silence  in  the  hall,  followed  by  a  kind  of  sup- 
pressed stir.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  speaking  with  bated 
breath,  or,  if  moving,  walking  on  tiptoe.  It  was  the  sapper 
hour: 

Soft  hoar  which  wakes  the  wish  luid  melta  the  hoMt, 
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Bojftlfy,  followed  by  the  imperial  presence  of  ambaa- 
sadora,  and  eacoried  by  a  group  of  dazzling  dachesses  and 
paladins  of  high  degree,  was  ushered  with  courteous  pomp 
bj  the  host  and  hostess  into  a  choice  saloon,  hung  with 
rose-ooloured  tapestry  and  illumined  by  chandeliers  of 
crystal,  where  they  were  served  from  gold  plate.  But  the 
thousand  less  favoured  were  not  badly  off,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  more  capacious  chambers,  into  which 
they  mahed  with  on  eagerness  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
Bpleadid  nonchalance  of  the  preceding  hours. 

'  What  a  perfect  family,'  exclaimed  Hugo  Bohun,  as  he 
extracted  a  couple  of  fat  little  birds  from  their  bed  of 
Mpio  jelly;  'everything  they  do  in  such  perfect  taste. 
How  safe  you  were  here  to  have  ortolans  for  supper ! ' 

An  the  little  round  tables,  though  their  number  was 
infimie,  were  full.  Male  groups  hung  about;  some  in 
attendance  on  &ir  dames,  some  foraging  for  themselves, 
•ome  thoughtful  and  more  patient  and  awaiting  a  satis- 
hcUnrj  future.    Never  was  such  an  elegant  clatter. 

'I  wonder  where  Garisbrooke  is,'  said  Hugo  Bohun. 
'They  say  he  is  wonderfully  taken  with  the  beauteooa 
daughter  of  the  house.' 

'  I  will  back  the  Duke  of  Brecon  against  him,'  said  one 
of  his  companions.  *  He  raved  about  her  at  White's 
yesterday.* 

•Hem!' 

'The  end  is  not  so  near  as  all  that,'  said  a  third 
wassaOer. 

'  I  do  not  know  that,'  said  Hugo  Bohun.  ^  It  is  a  £unily 
that  marries  off  quickly.  If  a  fellow  is  obliged  to  marry, 
he  always  likes  to  marry  one  of  them.' 

'What  of  this  new  star ? '  said  his  friend,  and  he  men* 
tiooed  Lothair. 

'Oh!  he  is  too  young;  not  launclied«  Besides  he  is 
going  to  turn  Catholic,  and  I  doubt  whether  that  would  do 
ia  that  quarter.' 
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'  Bat  he  lias  a  greater  fortune  than  anj  of  them.* 

'Immense!     A    man    I    know,    who   knows   another 

man '  and  then  he  began  a  long  statistical  stotj  abont 

Lothair's  resoarces. 

'Have  yon  got  any  room  here,  HngoP*  drawled  oat 
Lord  St.  Aldegonde. 

'  Plenty,  and  here  is  my  chair.' 

'  On  no  account ;  half  of  it  and  some  soup  will  satisify  me.' 

*  I  should  have  thonght  yon  would  have  been  with  ths 
swells,'  said  Hugo  Bohun. 

'That  does  not  exactly  suit  me,'  said  St.  Aldegond& 
'  I  was  ticketed  to  the  Duchess  of  Salop,  but  I  got  a  first- 
rate  substitute  with  the  charm  of  novelty  for  her  Orsoe^ 
and  sent  her  in  with  Lothair.' 

St.  Aldegonde  was  the  heir  apparent  of  the  wealthiest,  if 
not  the  most  ancient^  dukedom  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  spoiled,  but  he  knew  it.  Had  he  been  an  ordinsiy 
being,  he  would  have  merely  subsided  into  selfishness  and 
caprice,  but  having  good  abilities  and  a  good  dispositioii, 
he  was  eccentric,  adventurous,  and  sentimentaL  Notwith* 
standing  the  apathy  which  had  been  engendered  by  pre- 
mature experience,  St.  Aldegonde  held  extreme  opuiiona, 
especially  on  political  affairs,  being  a  republican  of  the 
reddest  dye.  He  was  opposed  to  all  privilege,  and  indeed 
to  all  orders  of  men,  except  dukes,  who  were  a  necessity 
He  was  also  strongly  in  favour  of  the  equal  division  of  aU 
property,  except  land.  Liberty  depended  on  land,  and  the 
greater  the  landowners,  the  greater  the  liberty  of  a  oountiy. 
He  would  hold  forth  on  this  topic  even  with  energy,  amaswl 
at  anyone  differing  from  him ; '  as  if  a  fellow  could  have  too 
much  land,'  he  would  urge  with  a  voice  and  glance  which 
defied  contradiction.  St.  Aldegonde  had  married  for  love, 
and  he  loved  his  wife,  but  he  was  strongly  in  favour  uf 
woman's  rights  and  their  extremest  consequences.  It  was 
thought  that  he  had  originally  adopted  these  latter  views 
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with  QiB  •jni^Mft  intentioii  of  piqning  Lady  St.  Aldegonde; 
brt  if  so,  he  had  not  saoceeded.  Beaming  with  brightness, 
with  the  Toioe  and  airiness  of  a  bird,  and  a  cloudless 
temper,  Alberiba  St.  Aldegonde  had,  from  the  first  honr  of 
ber  marriage,  concentrated  her  intelligence,  which  was  not 
mean,  on  one  object;  and  that  was  never  to  cross  her 
husband  on  any  oonoeiTable  topic.  Thej  had  been  married 
tenal  years,  and  she  treated  him  as  a  darling  spoiled 
chikL  When  he  cried  for  the  moon,  it  was  promised  him 
immediately ;  however  irrational  his  proposition,  she  always 
uaented  to  it,  though  generally  by  tact  and  vigilance  she 
gnided  him  in  the  right  direction.  Nevertheless,  St.  Aldo' 
gonde  was  sometimes  in  scrapes ;  but  then  he  always  went 
and  told  his  best  friend,  whose  greatest  delight  was  to 
eitrieaie  him  from  his  perplexities  and  embarrassments. 
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AuHODOH  Lothair  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken 
in  his  conviction  that  life  should  be  entirely  religrions,  he 
was  perplexed  by  the  inevitable  obstacles  which  seemed 
perpetually  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  practice  of  his 
opidonfl.  It  was  not  merely  pleasure  in  its  multiform  ap. 
pearaneee  that  he  had  to  contend  against,  but  business 
began  imperiously  to  solicit  his  attention.  Every  month 
brought  him  nearer  to  his  majority,  and  the  frequent  letters 
from  Kr.  Putney  Guiles  now  began  to  assume  the  pressing 
ahape  of  solicitations  for  personal  interviews.  He  had 
a  kmg  conversation  one  morning  with  Father  Coleman  on 
this  subject,  who  greatly  relieved  him  by  the  assurance 
that  a  perfectly  religious  life  was  one  of  which  the  sove- 
reign paqpose  was  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Church ; 
oC  Christ,  the  Father  added  after  a  momentary  pause. 
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Business,  and  even  amusement,  were  not  only  oompadblo 
with  such  a  purpose,  but  might  even  be  condnciTe  to  its 
fnlfilment. 

Mr.  Putney  Griles  reminded  Lothair  that  the  attainment 
of  his  majority  most  be  celebrated,  and  in  a  becoming 
manner.  Preparation,  and  even  considerable  preparataon, 
was  necessary.  There  were  several  scenes  of  action ;  some 
very  distant.  It  was  not  too  early  to  contemplate  arrange- 
menti.  Lothair  really  must  confer  with  his  guardians. 
They  were  both  now  in  town,  the  Scotch  undo  having 
oome  up  to  attend  Parliament.  Could  they  be  broaght 
together  ?  Was  it  indeed  impossible  ?  If  so,  who  was  to 
give  the  necessary  instructions  ? 

It  was  much  more  than  a  year  since  Lothair  had  met  fail 
uncle,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  much  satisfaction  tram  Uie 
renewal  of  their  intimacy ;  but  every  feeling  of  propriety 
demanded  that  it  should  be  recognised,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  revived.  Lord  Gulloden  was  a  black  Scotchman, 
tall  and  lean,  with  good  features,  a  hard  red  &/O0  and  iron 
grey  hair.  He  was  a  man  who  shrank  from  scenes,  and 
he  greeted  Lothair  as  if  they  had  only  parted  yesterdaj. 
Looking  at  him  with  his  keen,  unsentimental,  bat  not 
unkind  eye,  he  said,  *  Well,  sir,  I  thought  you  would  have 
been  at  Oxford.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear  uncle ;  but  circumstances * 

'  Well,  well,  I  don't  want  to  hear  the  cause.  I  am  yerj 
glad  you  are  not  there ;  I  believe  you  might  as  well  be  at 
Rome.' 

And  then  in  due  course,  and  after  -some  talk  of  the  past 
Hud  old  times,  Lothair  referred  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Oiles,  and  hinted  at  a  meeting  of  his  guardians  to  confer 
and  advise  together. 

*  No,  no,'  said  the  Scotch  peer,  shakmg  his  head ;  *  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Scarlet  Lady.  Mr.  Giles  is  an 
able  and  worthy  man  ;  he  may  well  be  trusted  to  draw  op 


ft  programme  for  our  oonsideration,  and  indeed  it  is  an 
affair  in  which  yonrself  should  be  most  consulted.  Let  all 
be  done  liberaHj,  for  jon  hare  a  great  inheritance,  and  I 
would  he  no  cnmrndgeon  in  these  matters.' 

•  Well,  my  dear  nncle,  whatever  is  arranged,  I  hope  yon 
and  my  cousins  will  honour  and  gratify  me  with  your 
presence  throughout  the  proceedings.' 

'Well,  well,  it  is  not  much  in  my  way.  You  will  be 
lu&Ting  halls  and  fine  ladies.  There  is  no  fool  like  an  old 
fool,  they  say ;  but  I  think,  from  what  I  hear,  the  young 
fools  will  beat  us  in  the  present  day.  Only  think  of  young 
pcTwms  going  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Why,  they 
are  just  naturals!' 

The  organising  genius  of  Mr.  Putney  Giles  had  rarely 
encountered  a  more  fitting  theme  than  the  celebration  of 
the  impending  majority.  There  was  place  for  all  his 
energy  and  talent  and  resources :  a  great  central  inaugura- 
^on;  sympathetical  festivals  and  gatherings  in  half  a 
<1ozen  other  counties ;  the  troth,  as  it  were,  of  a  sister 
kingdom  to  be  pledged  ;  a  vista  of  balls  and  banquets,  and 
ilhinnnations  and  addresses,  of  ceaseless  sports  and  speeches, 
and  processions  alike  endless. 

'What  I  wish  to  effect,'  said  Mr.  Giles,  as  he  was  giving 
bis  multifarious  orders,  '  is  to  produce  among  all  classes  an 
nnpreasion  adequate  to  the  occasion.  I  wish  the  lord  and 
th«  teoantiy  alike  to  feel  they  have  a  duty  to  perform.' 

In  the  meantime,  Monsignore  Gatesby  was  pressing 
^^ithair  to  become  one  of  the  patrons  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bazaar,  where  Lady  fit.  Jerome  and  Miss  Arundel  were  to 
pi^de  over  a  staU.  It  was  of  importance  to  show  that 
c^iy  was  not  the  privilege  of  any  particular  creed. 

Between  his  lawyers,  and  his  monsignorcs,  and  his 
vcbittcts,  Lothair  began  to  get  a  little  harassed.  He  was 
(disturbed  in  his  own  mind,  too,  on  greater  matters,  and 
Gained  to  feel  every  day  that  it  was  more  necessaiy  to  take 
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a  dedded  step,  aud  more  impossible  to  decida  upon  wbat 
it  should  be.  He  freqxientlj  saw  the  Cardinal,  who  wu 
very  kind  to  him,  bnt  who  had  become  more  reserved  on 
religions  subjects.  He  had  dined  more  than  once  widi  hii 
Eminence,  and  had  met  some  disting^oished  prelates  and 
some  of  his  fellow  nobles  who  had  been  weaned  from  the 
errors  of  their  cradle.  The  Cardinal  perhaps  thoogbi 
that  the  presence  of  these  eminent  converts  would  fiictli- 
tate  the  progress,  perhaps  the  decision,  of  his  ward;  hat 
something  seemed  always  to  happen  to  divert  Lothair  in 
his  course.  It  might  be  sometimes  apparently  a  verf 
slight  cause,  but  yet  for  the  time  sufficient ;  a  phiase  <rf 
Lady  Corisande  for  example,  who,  though  she  never  di- 
rectly addressed  him  on  the  subject^  was  nevertheless 
deeply  interested  in  his  spiritual  condition. 

'  You  ought  to  speak  to  him,  Bertram,'  she  said  one  daj 
to  her  brother  very  indignantly,  as  she  read  a  fresh  pan- 
graph  alluding  to  an  impending  conversion.  '  You  are  his 
friend.  What  is  the  use  of  friendship,  if  not  in  such  a 
crisis  as  this  ? ' 

'  I  see  no  use  in  speaking  to  a  man  ahout  love  or  religion,* 
said  Bertram;  Hhey  are  both  stronger  than  friendship. 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  paragraph,  my  inter- 
ference would  be  of  no  avail ;  if  there  be  none,  I  should 
only  make  myself  ridiculous.' 

Nevertheless,  Bertram  looked  a  little  more  after  his 
friend,  and  disturbing  the  Monsignore,  who  was  at  break- 
fiewt  with  Lothair  one  morning,  Bertram  obstinately  out* 
stayed  the  priest,  and  then  said :  *  I  tell  you  what^  old 
fellow,  you  are  rather  hippiah;  I  wish  you  were  in  the 
House  of  Commons.' 

'  So  do  I,'  said  Lothair,  with  a  sigh ;  *  but  I  have  come 
into  everything  ready-made.  I  begin  to  think  it  Tery 
unfortunate.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to-day  p   If  yoe 
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be  diwngaged,  I  vote  we  dine  together  at  White's,  and  then 
we  win  go  down  to  the  House.  I  will  take  yoa  to  the 
RDoIdng-TOom  and  introduce  you  to  Bright,  and  we  will 
trot  him  out  on  primogeniture.' 

At  tfaifl  moment  the  servant  brought  Lothair  two  letters ; 
one  was  an  epistle  from  Father  Coleman,  meeting  Lothair's 
objections  to  becoming  a  patron  of  the  Roman  Gatholio 
Baaar  in  a  veiy  unctuous  and  exhaustive  manner;  and 
the  other  from  his  stud-groom  at  Oxford,  detailing  some  of 
those  disagreeable  things  which  will  happen  with  absent 
masters  who  will  not  answer  letters.  Lothair  loved  his 
stable,  and  felt  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  the  threatened 
visit  of  Father  Coleman  on  the  morrow.  His  decision  was 
npd.  ^  I  must  go  down  this  afternoon  to  Oxford,  my  deai 
fisDow.  Mj  stable  is  in  confusion.  I  shall  positively 
letom  to-morrow,  and  I  will  dine  with  yom  at  White's,  and 
«e  win  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  together  or  go  to 
the  play/ 
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Lothaib's  stables  were  about  three  miles  from  Oxford. 
They  were  a  isther  considerable  establishment,  in  which  he 
had  taken  much  interest,  and  having  always  intended  to 
return  to  Oxford  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  although  ha 
had  occasionally  sent  lor  a  hack  or  two  to  London,  his  stud 
had  been  generaUy  maintained. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  rode  over  to  the 
Btablea,  where  he  had  ordered  his  drag  to  be  ready.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  reached  his  place  of  destina. 
tioD  be  observed  at  some  little  distance  a  crowd  in  the  road, 
and,  hastening  on,  perceived  as  he  drew  nearer  a  number 
of  aeo  ehistered  round  a  dismantled  vehicle,  and  vainly 
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endeavouriiig  to  extricate  and  raise  a  fallen  horse ;  its  ocim- 
panion,  panting  and  foaming,  with  broken,  harness  but 
apparently  uninjured,  standing  aside  and  held  by  a  boy. 
Somewhat  apart  stood  a  lady  alone.  Lothair  immediately 
dismounted  and  approached  her,  saying,  *  I  fear  you  are  in 
trouble,  madam.     Perhaps  I  may  be  of  service  P  * 

The  lady  was  rather  tall  and  of  a  singularly  distingoislicd 
presence.  Her  air  and  her  costume  alike  intimated  high 
breeding  and  fashion.  She  seemed  quite  serene  amid  the 
tumult  and  confusion,  and  apparently  the  recent  danger. 
As  Lothair  spoke,  she  turned  her  head  to  him,  which  had 
been  at  first  a  little  averted,  and  he  beheld  a  striking  coun- 
tenance, but  one  which  he  instantly  felt  he  did  not  see  for 
the  first  time. 

She  bowed  with  dignity  to  Lothair,  and  said  in  a  low 
but  distinct  voice, '  You  are  most  courteous,  sir.  We  have 
hod  a  sad  accident,  but  a  great  escape.  Our  horses  ran 
away  with  us,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  heap  of  stones  I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  have  been  saved.' 

'  Fortunately  my  stables  are  at  hand,'  said  Lothair,  'and 
I  have  a  carriage  waiting  for  me  at  this  moment^  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  It  is  at  your  service,  and  I  will 
send  for  it ;'  and  his  groom,  to  whom  he  gave  directioss 
galloped  off. 

There  was  a  shout  as  the  fallen  horse  was  on  his  legs 
again,  much  cut,  and  the  carriage  shattered  and  useless.  A 
gentleman  came  trom  the  crowd  and  approached  the  lady. 
He  was  tall  and  fieur  and  not  ill-favoured,  with  fine  dark 
eyes  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  still  young,  though  an 
enormous  beard  at  the  first  glance  gave  him  an  impression 
of  years  the  burthen  of  which  he  really  did  not  bear.  His 
dress,  though  not  vulgar,  was  richer  and  more  showy  than 
is  usual  in  thiei  country,  and  altogether  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  which,  though  calm  and  full  of  self* 
respect,  was  different  from  the  conventional  refinement  of 
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Bngland.  Yet  he  was  apparently  an  Engliahman,  as  he 
eaid  to  the  lady,  ^  It  is  a  bad  bnsmess,  bat  we  xnnst  be 
thaokfol  it  18  no  worse.  What  troubles  me  is  how  jon  are 
to  get  back.  It  will  be  a  terrible  walk  over  these  stony 
roads,  and  I  can  hear  of  no  conveyance.' 

*My  hnsband,'  said  the  lady,  as  with  dignity  she  pre- 
sented the  person  to  Lothair.  'This  gentleman,'  she 
oontiniied,  ^has  most  kindly  offered  ns  the  use  of  his 
carriage,  which  is  almost  at  hand/ 

*  Sir,  yon  are  a  friend,'  said  the  gentleman.  '  I  thought 
there  were  no  horses  that  I  could  not  master,  but  it  seems 
I  am  mistaken.  I  bought  these  only  yesterday ;  took  a 
fioK^  to  them  as  we  were  driving  about,  and  bought  them 
of  a  dealer  in  the  road.' 

'  That  seems  a  clever  animal,'  said  Lothair,  pointing  to 
the  one  nninjured. 

*  Ah  I  you.like  horses  P  '  said  the  gentleman. 
'  Well,  I  have  some  taste  that  way.' 

'We  are  visitors  to  Oxford,'  said  the  lady.  'Colonel 
CampiaD,  like  all  Americans,  is  very  interested  in  the 
ancient  parts  of  England.' 

'To-day  we  were  going  to  Blenheim,'  said  the  Colonel ; 
'  hot  I  thought  I  would  try  these  new  tits  a  bit  on  a  by- 
road first' 

*  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  said  Lothair ;  '  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  falfil  your  intention  of  going 
to  Blenheim,  for  here  is  my  carriagre,  and  it  is  entirely  at 
jonr  service  for  the  whole  day,  and,  indeed,  as  long  as  you 
sUy  at  Oxford.' 

*  Sir,  there  requires  no  coronet  on  your  carriage  to  tell 
me  you  are  a  nobleman,'  said  the  Colonel.  '  I  like  frank 
msanerB,  and  I  like  your  team.  I  know  few  things  that 
would  pkaae  me  more  than  to  try  them.' 

Thflj  ware  four  roans,  highly  bred,  with  black  manes 
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and  tails.    Thej  had  the  Arab  eye,  with  arched  necks,  and 
seemed  proud  of  themselves  and  their  master. 

*  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  go  to  Blenheim,*  aaid 
the  GoloneL 

•Well,  not  to-day,'  said  the  lady,  *  I  think.  We  have  had 
an  escape,  bnt  one  feels  these  things  a  little  more  after- 
wards than  at  the  time.  I  wonld  rather  go  back  to  Oxford 
and  be  quiet ;  and  there  is  more  than  one  college  whidi 
you  have  not  yet  seen.* 

*  My  team  is  entirely  at  your  service  wherever  you  go,' 
said  Lothair ;  '  but  I  cannot  venture  to  drive  you  to  Ox- 
ford, for  I  am  there  in  statu  pupiUari,  and  a  proctor  migbt 
arrest  us  all.  But  perhaps,'  and  he  approached  the  ladj, 
'  you  will  permit  me  to  call  on  you  to-morrow,  when  I  hope 
I  may  find  you  have  not  suffered  by  this  misadventnre.' 

*  We  have  got  a  professor  dining  with  us  to-day  at  seven 
o'clock,'  said  the  Colonel,  '  at  our  hotel ;  and  if  you  are  dis- 
engaged and  would  join  the  party,  you  would  add  to  tbe 
favours  which  you  know  so  well  how  to  confer.* 

Lothair  handed  the  lady  into  the  carriage,  the  Colonel 
mounted  the  box  and  took  the  ribbons  like  a  master,  and 
the  four  roans  trotted  away  with  their  precious  charge  and 
their  two  grooms  behind  with  folded  arms  and  impertur- 
bable countenances. 

Lothair  watched  the  equipage  until  it  vanished  in  tbe 
distance. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  countenanoe,'  he  said ; 
'  and  I  fsxicj  I  did  hear  at  the  time  that  she  had  manned 
an  American.  Well,  I  shall  meet  her  at  dinneri  that  19 
something.'    And  he  sprang  into  his  saddle. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thi  Oxford  PiofeBSor,  who'  was  the  gaest  of  the  Americas 
Colonel,  was  quite  a  young  man,  of  advanced  opinions  on 
all  sabjecta,  religions,  sociaJ,  and  political.  He  was  elever, 
extremelj  weU-informed^  so  far  as  books  can  make  a  man 
knowing,  but  unable  to  profit  even  bj  that  limited  experi- 
ence of  life  &om  a  restless  vanity  and  overflowing  conceit, 
trhich  prevented  him  from  ever  observing  or  thinking  of 
anything  bat  himself.  He  was  gifted  with  a  great  command 
of  words,  which  took  the  form  of  endless  exposition,  varied 
bf  flarcasm  and  passages  of  ornate  jargon.  He  was  the  last 
person  one  would  have  expected  to  recognise  in  an  Oxford 
professor ;  but  we  live  in  times  of  transition. 

A  Parisian  man  of  science,  who  had  passed  his  life 

in  alternately  fighting    at    barricades    and    discovering 

pluetBi  had  given  Colonel  Gampian,  who  had  lived  much 

in  the  French  capital,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Pro* 

fesBor,  whose  invectives  against  the  principles  of  English 

society  were  hailed  by  foreigners  as  representative  of  the 

sentiments  of  venerable  Oxford.     The  Professor,  who  was 

not  satisfied  with  his  home  career,  and,  like  many  men  of 

his  order  of  mind,  had  dreams  of  wild  vanity  which 

the  New  World,  they  think,  can  alone  realise,  was  very 

glad  to  make  the  Colonel's  acquaintance,  which  might 

facilitate  his  future  movements.     So  he  had  lionised  the 

distxogoished  visitors  during  the  last  few  days  over  the 

University,  and  had  availed  himself  of  plenteous  opportuai- 

lies  fiMT  exhibiting  to  them  his  celebrated  powers  of  exposi- 

tioii,  his  talent  for  sarcasm,  which  he  deemed  peerless,  and 

•evenl  highly  finished  picturesque  passages,  which  were 

introduced  with  extemporary  art. 
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The  Professor  was  much  surprised  when  he  saw  Loihair 
enter  the  saloon  at  the  hotel.  He  was  the  last  person 
in  Oxford  whom  he  expected  to  encounter.  Like  seden- 
tary men  of  extreme  opinions,  he  was  a  social  parasite, 
and  instead  of  indulging  in  his  usual  iuTectives  against 
peers  and  princes,  finding  himself  unexpectedly  about  to 
dine  with  one  of  that  class,  he  was  content  only  to  daszle 
and  amuse  Imn. 

Mrs.  Gampian  only  entered  the  room  when  dinner  was 
announced.  She  greeted  Lothair  with  calmness  but  amen- 
ity, and  took  his  offered  arm. 

'  You  have  not  suffered,  I  hope  ?  '  said  Lothair. 

*  Very  little,  and  through  your  kindness.' 

It  was  a  peculiar  voice,  low  and  musical,  too  subdued  to 
call  thrilling,  but  a  penetrating  voice,  so  that  howerer 
ordinary  the  observation  it  attracted  and  impressed  atten- 
tion. But  it  was  in  harmony  with  all  her  appearance  and 
manner.  Lothair  thought  he  had  never  seen  anyone  or 
anything  so  serene ;  the  sereniiy,  however,  not  of  humble- 
ness, nor  of  merely  conscious  innocence ;  it  was.  not  devoid 
of  a  degree  of  majesty;  what  one  pictures  of  Olympian 
repose;  And  the  countenance  ^vas  Olympian :  a  Phidian 
face,  with  large  grey  eyes  and  dark  lashes;  wondeiM 
hair,  abounding  without  art,  and  gathered  together  by 
Grrecian  fillets. 

The  talk  was  of  Oxford,  and  was  at  first  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  Colonel  and  the  Professor. 

*  And  do  you  share  Colonel  Campian's  feeling  about  Old 
England  ? '  enquired  Lothair  of  his  hostess. 

'  The  present  interests  me  more  than  the  past^*  said  the 
lady,  *  and  the  future  more  than  the  present.' 

'  The  present  seems  to  me  as  unintelligible  as  the  future,* 
said  Lothair. 

'I  think  it  is  intelligible,'  said  the  lady,  with  a  Mot 
■mile.  *  It  has  many  fiiultSi  but  not,  I  think,  the  want  ol 
oleamess.* 
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<Iam  not  a  destmctiye/  said  the  Professor,  addressing 
the  Colonel  bat  speskking  loudly;  *I  would  maintain 
Oxford  nnder  any  circumstances  with  the  necessary 
changes.* 

*  And  what  ore  those,  might  I  ask  ? '  enquired  Lothair. 

*  In  reality  not  much.     I  would  get  rid  of  the  religion.* 

*  Get  rid  of  the  religion  ! '  said  Lothair. 

'  You  have  got  rid  of  it  once,'  said  the  Professor. 

'Ton  have  altered,  you  have  what  people  call  reformed 
it,'  said  Lothair,  '  but  you  have  not  abolished  or  banished 
it  from  the  University.' 

*The  shock  would  not  be  greater,  nor  so  great,  as  Uie 
change  from  the  Papal  to  the  Beformed  Faitb.  Besides, 
Univendties  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion.' 

*I  thought  Universities  were  universal,'  said  Lothair, 
'and  had  something  to  do  with  everything.* 

'  I  cannot  conceive  any  society  of  any  kind  without 
religion,*  said  the  lady. 

Ifotfaair  glanced  at  her  beautiful  brow  with  devotion  as 
she  uttered  these  words. 

Colonel  Campian  began  to  talk  about  horses.  After  that 
the  Professor  proved  to  him  that  he  was  related  to  Edmund 
Campian  the  Jesuit ;  and  then  he  got  to  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  which  he  was  not  sure,  if  successful,  might  not  have 
beneficially  influenced  the  course  of  our  history.  Probably 
the  Lrish  difficulty  would  not  then  have  existed. 

*  I  dislike  plots,*  said  the  lady  ;  '  they  always  &il.* 
'And  whatever  their  object,  are  they  not  essentially 

immoral?*  sidd  Lothair. 

'I  have  more  fidth  in  ideas  than  in  persons,'  said  the 
kdy.  '  When  a  truth  is  uttered,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
recognised.  It  is  only  an  affair  of  time.  It  is  better  that 
it  flhould  mature  and  naturally  germinate  than  be  forced.' 

'You  would  reduce  us  to  lotus-eaters,'  exclaimed  the 
Pn^BSBor.     *  Action  is  natural  to  man.     And  what,  after 
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all,  are  conspiracies  and  revolntions  but  great  parincipkB  in 
▼iolent  action?' 

'  I  think  yon  mnst  be  an  admirer  of  repose/  said  Lothair 
to  the  lady,  in  a  low  Yoice. 

'  Because  I  have  seen  something  of  action  in  my  life,' 
said  the  lady,  '  and  it  is  an  experience  of  wasted  energies 
and  baffled  thoughts.' 

When  they  returned  to  the  saloon,  the  Colonel  and  tLe 
Professor  became  interested  in  the  constitution  and  di» 
cipline  of  the  American  Universities.  Lothair  hung  aboid 
the  lady,  who  was  examining  some  views  of  Oxford,  and 
who  was  ascertaining  what  she  had  seen  and  what  she  had 
omitted  to  visit.  They  were  thinking  of  retoming  homA 
on  the  morrow. 

*  Without  seeing  Blenheim  P '  said  Lothair. 

*  Withput  seeing  Blenheim,'  said  the  lady ;  *I  confess  to 
a  pang ;  but  I  shall  always  associate  with  thai  name  yoox 
great  kindness  to  us.' 

*  But  cannot  we  for  once  enter  into  a  conspiracy  together,' 
said  Lothair,  '  and  join  in  a  happy  plot  and  contrive  to  go  ? 
Besides  I  could  take  you  to  the  private  gardens,  for  the 
Duke  has  given  me  a  perpetual  order,  and  they  are  reallj 
exquisite.' 

The  lady  seemed  to  smile. 

'  Theodora,'  said  the  Colonel,  speaking  from  the  end  ci 
the  room,  'what  have  you  settled  about  your  train  tc^ 
morrow  ? ' 

'We  want  to  stay  another  day  here,'  said  TheodotSi  'and 
go  to  Blenheim.' 
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Thit  were  in  the  private  gardens  at  Blenheim.  Tbe  sim 
was  bzilHant  over  tlie  ornate  and  yet  picturesque  scene. 

'Beaotifiil,  is  itnot?'  exclaimed  Lotbair. 

'  Yes,  certainlj  beantifdl,'  said  Theodora.  '  But,  do  yon 
bunr,  I  do  not  feel  altogether  content  in  these  fine  gardens. 
The  principle  of  exclnsion  on  which  they  are  all  fonnded  is 
to  me  depressing.  I  require  in  all  things  sympathy.  Yon 
would  not  agree  with  me  in  this.  The  manners  of  your 
ooimtiy  are  fonnded  on  exclusion.* 

'  Bat  surely  there  are  times  and  places  when  one  would 
like  to  be  alone?' 

*  Without  doubt^'  said  the  lady,  'only  I  do  not  like  arti* 
fidsl  loneliness.  Even  your  parks,  which  all  the  world 
praises,  do  not  quite  satisfy  me.  I  prefer  a  forest  where  all 
miqr  go^  even  the  wild  beasts.' 

'But  forests  are  not  at  oommaud,'  said  Lotbair. 

*  So  you  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace,'  said  the  lady, 
with  a  slight  smile.  '  For  my  part,  my  perfect  life  would 
be  a  large  and  beautiful  yiUage.  I  admire  nature,  but  I 
require  the  presence  of  humanity.  life  in  great  cities  is 
too  exhausting;  but  in  my  Tillage  there  should  be  air, 
streams,  and  beautiful  trees,  a  picturesque  scene,  but  enough 
of  my  fellow-creatures  to  ensure  constant  duty.' 

'But  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  society  founded  on  what 
you  call  the  principle  of  exclusion,  are  not  incompatible,' 
laid  Lotbair. 

'Ko,but  difficult.  What  should  be  natural  becomes  an  art; 
sad  in  ereiy  art  it  is  only  the  few  who  can  be  first-rate.' 

'  I  haye  an  ambition  to  be  a  first-rate  artist  in  that  xo* 
ipect,'  said  Lothair  thoughtfully. 
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'That  does  yon  mncli  honour/  she  replied,  'finr  joo 
neoessarilj  embark  in  a  most  painful  enterprise.  The  toO- 
rag  moltitade  have  their  sorrows  which,  I  behere,  inll 
some  day  be  softened,  and  obstacles  hard  to  OTeroome ;  bat 
I  have  alwajTS  thoaght  that  the  feeling  of  satiety,  almost 
/  inseparable  from  large  possessions,  is  a  sorer  canae  of  miserj 
j       than  nngratified  desires.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do,'  nid 
Lotbair. 

'  I  think  so,'  said  the  lady. 

'  Theodora,'  said  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  little  in  adTVooe 
with  the  Professor,  and  taming  round  his  head, '  this  re- 
minds me  of  Mirabel,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  undokting 
banks  covered  with  rare  shrubs  and  touching  the  waters  of 
the  lake. 

'  And  where  is  Mirabel  P '  said  Lothair. 

'  It  was  a  green  island  in  the  Adriatic,'  said  Hie  Isdj, 
'  which  belonged  to  Colonel  Campian ;  we  lost  it  in  the 
troubles.  Colonel  Campian  was  yery  fond  of  it.  I  try  to 
persuade  him  that  our  home  was  of  yolcanio  origin,  and  his 
only  vamshed  and  subsided  into  its  native  bed.' 

*  And  were  not  you  fond  of  it  P ' 

'  I  never  think  of  the  past,'  said  the  lady. 

*  Oxford  is  not  the  first  place  where  I  had  the  pleasnie 
of  meeting  you,'  Lothair  ventured  at  leng^  to  obeorve. 

'  Yes,  we  have  met  before,  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens.  Oar 
hostess  is  a  clever  woman,  and  has  been  vexy  kind  to  some 
friends  of  mine.' 

'  And  have  you  seen  her  lately  P ' 

*  She  comes  to  see  us  sometimes.  We  do  not  Hve  ia 
London,  but  in  the  vicinity.  We  only  go  to  London  for 
the  Opera,  of  which  we  are  devotees.  We  do  not  at  sU 
enter  general  society ;  Colonel  Campian  only  likes  people 
who  interest  or  amuse  him,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  having 
imther  a  numerous  acquaintance  of  that*  kind.' 
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*  Bare  foriaiie ! '  said  Lothair. 

'  Colonel  Campian  liyed  a  great  deal  at  Paris  before  we 
Honied/  said  the  lady,  '  and  in  a  circle  of  considerable 
ealime  and  excitement.  He  is  social,  but  not  conren- 
tioiuL' 

*  And  yon,  are  jou  conyentional  ?' 

'  Well,  I  live  only  for  climate  and  tbe  affections,'  said 
the  lady.  *  I'am  fond  of  society  that  pleases  me,  that  is 
accomplished  and  natural  and  ingenions;  otherwise  I 
prefer  being  alone.  As  for  atmosphere,  as  I  look  npon  it 
as  tlie  main  sonroe  of  felicity,  yon  may  be  surprised  that  I 
should  reside  in  yonr  country.  I  should  myself  like  to  go 
to  America,  bat  that  would  not  suit  Colonel  Campian ;  and 
if  we  are  to  Hye  in  Europe  we  must  live  in  England.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  reside  in  a  country  where,  if  you  happen 
toBheher  or  succour  a  friend,  you  may  be  subject  to  a 
domiciliary  visit.* 

The  Professor  stopped  to  deliver  a  lecture  or  address  on 
the  villa  of  Hadrian.  Nothing  could  be  more  minute  or 
pietaresque  than  his  description  of  that  celebrated  plea- 
■nnce.  It  was  varied  by  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and 
lome  of  his  companions,  and,  after  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
foHones  of  the  imperial  patriciate,  wound  up  with  some 
condnsions  &vourable  to  communisnu  It  was  really  very 
ckrer,  and  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  literary  society. 

'I  wonder  if  they  had  gravel  walks  in  the  villa  of 
HadriaD,*  said  the  GoloneL  *  What  I  admire  most  in  your 
coontry,  my  Lord,  are  your  gravel  walks,  though  that  lady 
would  not  agree  with  me  in  that  matter.' 

*You  are  against  gravel  walks,'  said  Lothair. 

^Well,  I  cannot  faring  myself  to  believe  that  they  had 
gravel  walks  in  the  garden  of  Eden,'  said  the  lady. 

They  had  a  repast  at  Woodstock,  too  late  for  luncheon, 
too  early  for  dinner,  but  which  it  was  agreed  should  serve 
as  the  latter  meal 
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*  That  smts  me  exactly,'  said  the  ladj ;  'I  am  a  great 
!       foe  to  dumers,  and  indeed  to  all  meals.    I  think  when  tbs 
/       good  time  comes  we  shall  give  np  eating  in  public,  except 
perhaps  froit  on  a  green  bank  with  music* 

It  was  a  rich  twilight  as  thej  drove  home,  the  Iftdj 
leaning  back  in  the  carriage  silent.  Lothair  sat  opponta 
to  her,  and  gazed  npon  a  conntenanoe  on  which  the  mooo 
began  to  glisten,  and  which  seemed  nnoonscioiQB  of  all 
human  observation. 

He  had  read  of  snch  countenances  in  Grreciaa  dreamB: 
in  Corinthian  temples,  in  &nes  of  Ephesns,  in  the  radiant 
shadow  of  divine  groves. 
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When  thej  had  arrived  at  the  hotel.  Colonel  Campian  prt^ 
posed  that  they  should  come  in  and  have  some  oofieei  hat 
Theodora  did  not  enforce  this  suggestion,  and  Lothair 
feeling  that  she  might  be  wearied  gpraoefnllj,  though  un- 
willingly, waved  the  proposal.  Remembering  that  on  the 
noon  of  the  morrow  they  were  to  depart,  with  a  happy 
inspiration,  as  he  Bsid  farewell,  he  asked  permission  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  station. 

Lothair  walked  away  with  the  Professor,  who  seemed  in 
a  conservative  vein,  and  graciously  disposed  to  make  seve- 
ral concessions  to  the  customs  of  an  andent  conntiy. 
Though  opposed  to  the  land  laws,  he  would  operate 
gradually,  and  gave  Lothair  more  than  one  receipt  how 
to  save  the  aristocracy.  Lothair  would  have  preferred 
talking  about  the  lady  they  had  just  quitted,  but  as  htf 
soon  found  the  Professor  could  really  give  him  no  informa* 
tion  about  her  he  let  the  subject  drop. 
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BqI  not  out  of  his  own  mind.  He  was  glad  to  be  alone 
md  brood  over  the  last  two  days.  They  were  among  the 
moot  interesimi^  of  his  life.  He  had  enconntered  a  cha- 
ncter  different  from,  any  he  had  yet  met,  had  listened  to 
new  views,  and  his  inteUigenoe  had  been  stimnlated  by 
Temarks  made  casnally  in  easy  conversation,  and  yet  to 
him  pregnant  with  novel  and  sometimes  serions  meaning. 
The  voice,  too,  lingered  in  his  ear,  so  hnshed  and  deep  and 
jei  so  dear  and  sweet.  He  leant  over  his  mantelpiece  in 
tewning  reverie. 

'And  she  is  profoundly  religions,'  ho  said  to  himself; 
'she  can  conceive  no  kind  of  society  without  religion.  She 
has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself.  What  a 
privilege  it  would  be  to  speak  to  her  on  such  subjects  !' 

/After  a  restless  night  the  morrow  came.  About  eleven 
o'clock  Lothair  ventured  to  call  on  his  new  friends.  The 
hdy  was  alone ;  she  was  standing  by  the  window  reading 
an  Italian  newspaper,  which  she  folded  up  and  placed  aside 
when  Lothair  was  vtnnounced. 

'We  propose  to  walk  to  the  station,'  said  Theodora; 
'the  senrants  have  gone  on.  Colonel  Campian  has  a  paiv 
tieokr  aversion  to  moving  with  any  luggage.  He  restricts 
me  to  this,'  she  said,  pointing  to  her  satchel,  in  which  she 
had  ]^aoed  the  foreign  newspaper, '  and  for  that  he  will  not 
be  responsible.' 

'  It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  permit  me  to  accompany  you 
this  morning,'  said  Lothair;  'I  should  have  been  grieved 
to  have  parted  abruptly  last  night.' 

*I  oonld  not  refbse  such  a  request^'  said  the  lady ;  ' but 
do  joa  know  I  never  Hke  to  say  farewell,  even  for  fou:^•and- 
twmty  hours.    One  should  vanish  like  a  spirit.' 

'Then  I  have  erred,'  said  Lothair,  'against  your  rules 
tod  pnadples.' 

*  Say  my  fancies,'  said  the  lady, '  my  humours,  my  whims. 
Beiidea  this  is  not  a  farewell.    You  will  come  and  see 
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as.  Colonel  Gampian  tells  me  you  baye  promised  to  gire 
DB  that  pleasure.' 

'  It  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me,*  said  Lotliair ;  '  I 
can  conceive  nothing  greater.*  And  then  hesitating  a  Httk, 
and  a  little  blushing,  he  added,  'When  do  yoa  think  I 
might  come  ?  * 

*  Whenever  yon  like,'  said  the  lady,  *  yon  will  always  ^nd. 
me  at  home.  My  life  is  this  i  I  ride  every  day  very  earlj, 
and  &r  into  the  conntry,  so  I  retnm  tamed  some  two  or 
three  hoars  after  noon,  and  devote  myself  to  my  friends. 
We  are  at  home  every  evening,  except  opera  nights,  asd 
let  me  tell  yon,  because  it  is  not  the  custom  generally  among 
your  compatriots,  we  are  always  at  home  on  Sundays.* 

Colonel  Gampian  entered  the  room ;  the  moment  of  de- 
parture was  at  hand.  Lothair  felt  the  consolation  of  bebg 
their  companion  to  the  station.  He  had  once  hoped  it 
might  be  possible  to  be  their  companion  in  the  train ;  bat 
he  was  not  encouraged. 

'  Bailways  have  elevated  and  softened  the  lot  of  man,* 
said  Theodora,  'and  Golonel  Gampian  views  them  with 
almost  a  religious  sentiment.  But  I  cannot  read  in  a  imii* 
road,  and  the  human  voice  is  distressing  to  me  amid  the 
whirl  and  the  whistling,  and  the  wild  panting  of  the 
loosened  megathena  who  drag  us^  »  And  then  those  terrible 
grottoes ;  it  is  quite  a  descent  of  Proserpine ;  so  I  have  no 
resource  but  my  own  thoughts.' 

'  And  surely  that  is  sufficient,'  murmured  Lothair. 

'  Not  when  the  past  is  expelled,'  said  the  lady. 

'  But  the  future  P '  said  Lothair. 

'  Yes,  that  is  ever  interesting,  but  so  vagne  that  it  8ota»> 
times  induces  slumber.* 

The  bell  sounded,  Lothair  handed  the  lady  to  her  oom- 
partment. 

'  Our  Oxford  visit,'  she  said, '  has  been  a  great  success 
and  mainly  through  yon.' 
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The  Colonel  was  profuse  in  his  cordial  &rewells,  and  it 
seemed  thej  would  never  hare  ended  had  not  the  train 
moTed. 

Loihair  remained  npon  the  platform  nntil  it  was  oat  of 
right)  and  then  exclaimed,  *  Is  it  a  dream,  or  shall  I  ever 
see  her  again  P ' 
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IciBAm  reached  London  late  in  the  afternoon.  Among  the 
QOtes  and  cards  and  letters  on  his  table  was  a  long  and 
preasmg  despatch  from  Mr.  Putney  Griles  awaiting  his 
judgment  and  decision  on  manj  points. 

'  The  central  inangoration,  if  I  may  nse  the  term,'  said 
l[r.  Potney  Giles,  *  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  an  affair 
of  expense  and  of  labour,  great  labour ;  I  may  say  unre- 
mittmg  labour.  But  your  Lordship  will  observe  the  other 
p<Bnts  are  not  mere  points  of  expense  and  labour.  We 
iare  to  consult  the  feelings  of  several  counties  where  your 
I^vdship  cannot  be  present,  at  least  certainly  not  on  this 
occasion,  and  yet  where  an  adequate  recognition  of  those 
sentiments  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  proprietor 
ud  all  classes  connected  with  him  ought  to  be  secured. 
Then  Scotland:  Scotland  is  a  very  di£Eicult  business  to 
Baosge.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  sentiment  lingers  iu 
that  country  connected  with  its  old  independence.  I  really 
am  quite  surprised  at  it.  One  of  your  Lordship's  most 
important  tenants  wrote  to  me  only  a  few  days  back,  that 
great  dissatisfaction  would  prevail  among  your  Lordship's 
friends  and  tenantry  in  Scotland,  if  that  country  on  this 
oocadon  were  placed  on  the  same  level  as  a  mere  English 
^oastf.  It  must  be  recognised  as  a  kingdom.  I  almost 
think  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  persuade  Lord  Cnlloden 
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not  to  attend  the  English  mangnration,  bat  remam  in  tba 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  take  the  chair  and  the  lead 
thronghont  the  festal  ceremonies.  A  peer  of  the  reftlm, 
and  yonr  Lordship's  guardian,  wonld  impart  something  of 
a  national  character  to  the  proceedings,  and  thia,  with  • 
judicions  emblazoning  on  some  of  the  banners  of  the  rojil 
arms  of  Scotland,  might  have  a  conciliatory  effect.  Ooe 
Fhonld  always  conciliate.  But  your  Lordship  on  all  these 
points,  and  especially  with  reference  to  Lord  Gnlloden,  mast 
be  a  much  bettor  judge  than  I  am.' 

Lothair  nearly  gave  a  groan.  '  I  almost  wish,'  he  thought, 
'  my  minority  would  never  end.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  What  is  the  kingdom  of  Scotbad  to 
me,  and  all  these  counties?  I  almost  b^in  to  feel  that 
satiety  which  she  said  was  inseparable  &om  vast  pos- 
sessions.' 

A  letter  from  Bertram  reminding  him  that  he  had  not 
dined  at  White's  as  he  had  promised,  and  suggesting  some 
new  arrangement,  and  another  from  Monsignore  Gatesby 
earnestly  urging  him  to  attend  a  most  peculiar  and  solemn 
function  of  the  Church  next  Sunday  evening,  where  the 
Cai^inal  would  officiate  and  preach,  and  in  which  Lady 
St.  Jerome  and  Miss  Arundel  were  particularly  interested, 
did  not  restore  his  equanimity. 

A  dinner  at  White's !  He  did  not  think  he  could  stand 
a  dinner  at  White's.  Indeed  he  was  not  sure  that  he  could 
stand  any  dinner  anywhere,  especially  in  thia  hot  weather. 
There  was  a  good  deal  in  what  she  said :  *  One  ought  to 
cat  alone.' 

The  ecclesiastical  function  was  a  graver  matter.  It  had 
been  long  contemplated,  often  talked  about^  and  on  ooea- 
sions  looked  forward  to  by  him  even  with  a  certain  degree 
of  eagerness.  He  wished  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  her  on  these  matters.  She  was  eminently 
religious;  that  she  had  voluntarily  avowed.    And  he&H 
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pemiaded  thai  no  light  or  thonglitless  remark  ootdd  &U 
from  those  lips.  He  wondered  to  what  Church  she  he- 
loogedP  Protestant  or  Papal?  Her  hushand,  heing  an 
American,  was  probahlj  a  Protestant^  hnt  he  was  a  gentle- 
man  of  the  South  and  with  nothing  puritanical  ahont  him. 
She  was  a  European,  and  probablj  of  a  Latin  race.  In  all 
likelihood  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

It  was  Wednesday  evening,  and  his  yalet  reminded  him 
that  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Lord  and  Lady  Mont- 
airy. 

Lotbair  sighed.  He  was  so  absorbed  by  his  new  feelings, 
tbat  he  shrunk  from  society  with  a  certain  degree  of  aver- 
sioiL  He  felt  it  quite  out  of  his  power  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ntnt.  He  sent  an  excuse.  It  was  Lothair's  first  excuse. 
In  short,  he  '  threw  over '  the  Montairys,  to  whom  he  was 
80  much  attached,  whom  he  so  much  admired,  and  whose 
Bodety  he  had  hitherto  so  highly  prized. 

To  '  throw  over  *  a  host  is  the  most  heinous  of  social 
cnmea.  It  ought  never  to  be  pardoned.  It  disjoints  a 
i«rtj,  often  defeats  the  combinations  which  might  affect 
tie  results  of  a  season,  and  generally  renders  the  society 
cicoherent  and  unsatisfactory.  If  the  outrage  could  ever 
be  ocmdoned  it  might  be  in  the  instance  of  a  young  man 
ray  mexperienced,  the  victim  of  some  unexpected  condi- 
tion of  nervouB  feelings  over  which  the  defaulter  has  really 
QocantroL 

It  was  evening,  and  the  restless  Lotbair  walked  forth 
^^itlioat  a  purpose,  and  in  a  direction  which  he  rarely 
^ted.  'It  is  a  wonderful  place,'  said  he,  *  this  London ; 
a  nation,  not  a  city ;  with  a  population  greater  than  some 
l*icgdQms,  and  districts  as  different  as  if  they  were  under 
Cerent  govermnents  and  spoke  difierent  languages.  And 
v^dolknowof  it?  I  have  been  living  here  six  months, 
u)d  my  life  has  been  passed  in  a  park,  two  or  three  squares, 
^  liaJf  a  dosen  streets ! ' 
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So  be  walked  on  and  soon  crosaed  Oxford  Sireot^  lika 
the  Bhine  a  natural  boundary,  and  then  got  into  Portknd 
Place,  and  then  found  bimself  in  the  New  Boad,  and  tben 
be  bailed  a  cruising  Hansom,  wbicb  be  bad  preTiooslj  ob- 
senred  was  well-borsed. 

'  'Tis  the  gondola  of  London,'  said  Lotbair  as  be  spnmg 
in. 

'  Drive  on  till  I  tdll  you  to  stop.' 

And  the  Hansom  drove  on,  through  endless  bonlenrdsi 
some  bustling,  some  dingy,  some  tawdry  and  flaring,  sodw 
melancholy  and  mean;  it>ws  of  garden  gods,  planted  on 
the  walls  of  yards  full  of  vases  and  divinitleB  of  ooncrete, 
huge  railway  halls,  monster  hotels,  dissenting  chapels  in 
the  form  of  Oothic  churches,  quaint  ancient  almsbooaes 
that  were  once  built  in  the  fields,  and  tea-gardens  and 
stingo  houses  and  knackers'  yards.  They  were  in  a  district 
far  beyond  the  experience  of  Lotbair,  wbicb  indeed  bad 
been  exhausted  when  he  bad  passed  Eustonia,  and  horn 
that  he  had  been  long  separated.  The  way  was  broad  bat 
ill-lit,  with  houses  of  irregular  size  but  generally  of  low 
elevation,  and  sometimes  detached  in  smoked-dried  gar- 
dens. The  road  was  becoming  a  bridge  which  crossed  a 
canal,  with  barges  and  wharves  and  timber  yards,  when 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  crowd.  It  seemed  a  sort 
of  procession ;  there  was  a  banner,  and  the  lamp-light  fell 
upon  a  religious  emblem.  Lotbair  was  interested,  uid  de- 
sired the  driver  not  to  endeavour  to  advance.  The  proces- 
sion was  crossing  the  road  and  entering  a  building. 

'It's  a  Eoman  Catholic  chapel/  said  a  bystander  in 
answer  to  Lotbair.  '  I  believe  it  is  a  meeting  about  one  of 
their  schools.     They  always  have  banners.' 

'I  think  I  wiU  get  out,'  said  Lotbair  to  bis  driver. 
*Tbis  I  suppose  will  pay  your  &re.' 

The  man  stared  with  delight  at  the  sovereign  in  bis 
astonished  palm,  and  in  gratitude  suggested  that  be  sbonld 
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remam  and  wait  for  the  gentleman,  bnt  the  restless  Lotliair 
deeHned  the  proposaL 

*  Sir,  sir/  said  the  man,  leaning  down  his  head  as  low  as 
possible  from  his  elevated  seat,  and  speaking  in  a  hnshed 
▼oioe,  '  jon  are  a  real  gentleman.  Do  you  know  what  all 
this  is?' 

'Yes,  yes ;  some  meeting  about  a  Boman  Catholic  school.' 

The  man  shook  his  head.  'You  are  areal  gentleman, 
■nd  I  wiQ  tell  you  the  truth.  They  meet  about  the  schools 
of  the  order  of  St.  Joseph,  over  the  left.  It  is  a  Fenian 
ZDfiediig,' 

'  A  Fenian  meeting ! '  * 

'Ay,  ay,  and  you  cannot  enter  that  place  without  a 
ticket.  Just  you  tiy !  However,  if  a  gentleman  like  you 
wants  to  go,  you  shall  have  my  ticket,'  said  the  cabdriver ; 
'tnd  here  it  is.  And  may  I  drive  to-morrow  as  true  a 
gentleman  as  I  have  driven  to-day.' 

So  saying  he  took  a  packet  from  his  breast  pocket,  and 
opening  it  offered  to  Lothair  a  green  slip  of  paper  which 
WIS  willingly  accepted.  '  I  should  like  above  all  things  to 
go/  he  said,  and  he  blended  with  the  rear  *of  those  who 
were  entering  the  building.  The  collector  of  the  tickets 
^tired  at  Lothair  and  scrutinised  his  pass,  but  all  was  id 
order,  and  Lothair  was  admitted. 

He  passed  through  a  house  and  a  yard,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  rather  spacious  building.  When  he  entered 
it^  he  saw  in  an  instant  it  was  not  a  chapel.  It  was  what 
is  called  a  temperance  haU,  a  room  to  be  hired  for  publio 
asBemblies,  with  a  raised  platform  at  the  end,  on  which 
were  half  a  dozen  men.  The  hall  was  tolerably  full,  and 
Lothab  came  in  among  the  last.  There  were  some  children 
sitting  on  a  form  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  room,  each 
^Hh  a  bun  which  kept  them  quiet ;  the  banner  belonged 
to  this  school,  and  was  the  banner  of  St.  Joseph. 

A  man  dressed  like  a  priest,  and  known  as  Father 
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O^MoUoj,  came  forward.  He  was  received  with  ngns  of 
macH  sympathy,  sacceeded  by  complete  silence.  He  id- 
dressed  them  in  a  popular  and  animated  style  on  the  ad* 
vantages  of  education.  They  knew  what  that  was,  and 
then  they  cheered.  Education  taught  them  to  know  their 
rights^  But  what  was  the  use  of  knowing  their  rights 
unless  they  enforced  them  ?  That  was  not  to  be  done  hj 
prayer  books  but  by  something  else,  and  Bomething  else 
wanted  a  subscription. 

This  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the  burthen  of 
all  the  speeches  which  followed,  and  which  were  progres- 
sively  more  outspoken  than  the  adroit  introductory  dis- 
course. The  Saxon  was  denounced,  sometimea  with 
coarseness,  but  sometimes  in  terms  of  picturesque  passion ; 
the  vast  and  extending  organisation  of  the  brotherhood 
was  enlarged  on,  the  great  results  at  hand  intimated ;  the 
necessity  of  immediate  exertion  on  the  part  of  every  in- 
dividual pressed  with  emphasis.  All  these  views  and  re- 
marks received  from  the  audienoe  an  encouraging  response ; 
and  when  Lothair  observed  men  going  round  with  boxes, 
and  heard  the  clink  of  coin,  he  felt  very  embarrassed  as  to 
what  he  should  do  when  asked  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
raised  to  stimulate  and  support  rebellion  against  his  Sove- 
reign. He  regretted  the  rash  restlessness  which  had  in- 
volved him  in  such  a  position. 

The  collectors  approached  Lothair,  who  was  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  platform,  where  the 
space  was  not  crowded. 

'I  should  like  to  speak  to  Father  O'Molloy,'  aaid 
Lothair ;  '  he  is  a  priest  and  will  understand  my  views.' 

*  He  is  a  priest  here,'  said  one  of  the  coUeeton  with  a 
sardonic  laugh,  '  but  I  am  glad  to  say  you  will  not  find  his 
name  in  the  directory.  Father  O'MoUoy  is  on  the  platfonn 
and  engaged.' 

*  If  you  vrant  to  speak  to  the  Father,  speak  from  whnre 
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jtm  are/  said    the  other  collector.    'Here,    sileiice!   a 
gentleman  wants  to  address  the  meeting.' 

And  there  was  silence^  and  Lothair  felt  extremely  em- 
baimased,  bnt  he  was  not  wanting,  thongh  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  had  addressed  a  public  meeting. 

' Gentlemen^ '  said  Lothair,  'I  really  had  no  wish  to 
miande  npon  yon ;  all  I  desired  was  to  speak  to  Father 
0*MoIloy.  I  wished  to  tell  him  that  it  would  hare  given 
me  pleasnre  to  subscribe  to  these  schools.  I  am  not  a 
Boman  Catholic,  but  I  respect  the  Boman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. But  I  can  do  nothing  that  will  imply  the  slightest 
Miction  of  the  opinions  I  have  heard    expressed   this 

evening.    For  your  own  sakes -*  but  here  a  yell  arose 

▼hick  for  ever  drowned  his  yoice. 

'  A  spy,  a  spy ! '  was  the  general  exclamation.  '  We  are 
betnyed !  Seize  him !  EInock  him  over ! '  and  the  whole 
meeting  seemed  to  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  platform 
ind  to  be  advancing  on  the  unfortunate  Lothair.  Two  of 
the  leaders  on  the  platform  at  the  same  time  leapt  down 
&am  it^  to  direct  as  it  were  the  enraged  populace. 

But  at  this  moment  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  hall,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lothair  and  standing 
alone,  pushed  forward,  and  by  his  gestures  and  general 
siien  arrested  somewhat  the  crowd,  so  that  the  two  leaders 
who  leapt  from  the  platform  and  bustled  through  the 
crowd  came  in  contact  with  him. 

The  stranger  was  evidently  not  of  the  class  or  country 
of  the  rest  assembled.  He  had  a  military  appearance,  and 
•poke  with  a  foreign  accent  when  he  said, '  This  is  no  spy. 
Keep  your  people  off.' 

'  And  who  are  you  ? '  enquired  the  leader  thus  addressed. 

'One  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,'  said  the  stranger. 

'Ton  may  be  a  spy  yourself^'  said  the  leader. 

'I  win  not  nndertake  to  say  that  there  are  no  spies  in  this 
tocxDy*  said  the  stranger,  '  but  this  person  is  not  one,  and 
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anj'body  wbo  toachea  ihia  person  will  touch  tliis  panra  it 
his  peril.  Stand  off,  men!  *  And  they  stood  off.  The 
ware  retreated  backward,  leaving  the  two  leaders  in  front. 
A  couple  of  hnndred  men,  a  moment  before  apparently  fnll 
of  ftirtona  pasuon  and  ready  to  take  re&ige  in  the  videnee 
of  fear,  were  cowed  by  a  single  hnman  being. 

'  Why,  yon  are  not  a&aid  of  one  man  ? '  said  the  leaden, 
■abamed  of  their  following,  '  WhateTer  betides,  no  one 
unknown  shall  leave  this  room,  or  it  will  be  Bow  Street 
to-morrow  morning.' 

' Nerertheleas,'  said  the  stranger,  'two  nnlmown  mm 
will  leave  this  room,  and  with  general  assent.  If  anyone 
tenches  this  person  or  myself  I  will  shoot  him  dead,'  sml 
he  drew  ont  his  rerolver ;  '  and  as  for  the  rest,  look  at  ti»t,' 
he  added,  giving  a  paper  to  the  leader  of  the  Fenian  Lodgf, 
'and  then  give  it  me  bock  again.' 

The  leader  of  the  Fenian  Lodge  glanced  at  the  pt^ , 
he  grew  pale,  then  scarlet,  folded  the  paper  with  greatcan 
and  returned  it  reverentially  to  the  stranger,  then  looking 
ronnd  to  the  assembly  and  waving  hia  hand  he  said, '  AQ 
right,  the  gentlemen  are  to  go.' 

'  Well,  yon  have  got  ont  of  a  scrape,  yonng  sir,'  said  the 
stranger  to  Lothair  when  they  had  escaped  from  the  ball 

'  And  how  can  I  express  my  gratitude  to  yon  ?  '  Lothui 
replied. 

'Pohl'  said  the  stranger,  *a  mere  affair  of  cooudoi 
dnty.  Bnt  what  snrprises  me  is  how  yon  got  yonr  pass 
ticket.' 

Xiothair  told  him  all. 

'-They  manage  their  affairs  in  general  wonderiully  close,' 
said  tlio  stranger,  'bnt  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.  I  hare 
just  nitumed  &om  Ireland,  where  I  tbooght  I  would  go 
and  eon  what  they  really  are  after,  ^o  real  bnsineM  i> 
tiiest.  Their  treason  is  a  laiiy  tale,  and  their  sedition  ■ 
ahlld  talking  in  its  sleep.' 
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They  iralked  together  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  the 
Btnnger  eaid,  'At  the  end  of  this  we  shall  get  into  the  City 
Road,  and  the  land  again  of  omnibus  and  public  convey- 
anoeSy  and  I  shall  wish  you  good  night.' 

'But  it  is  distressing  to  me  to  part  thus,'  said  Lothair. 
*Pray  let  me  call  and  pay  my  respects  to  my  benefactor.' 

'  No  daim  to  any  such  title/  said  the  stranger ;  '  I  am 
Always  glad  to  be  of  use.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  call  on 
me,  for,  frankly,  I  have  no  wish  to  increase  the  circle  of 
my  aoquaintance.  So,  good  night ;  and  as  you  seem  to  be 
fond  of  a  little  life,  take  my  advice  and  never  go  about 
Qsanned.' 
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Thb  Fenian  adventure  furnished  the  distraction  which 
Lothair  required.  It  broke  that  absorbing  spell  of  senti- 
ment which  is  the  delicious  but  enervating  privilege  of  the 
joathfnl  heart ;  yet  when  Lothair  woke  in  the  morning 
from  his  well-earned  slumbers,  the  charm  returned,  and  he 
feD  ai  once  into  a  reverie  of  Belmont,  and  a  speculation 
when  he  might  really  pay  his  first  visit  there.  Not  to-day, 
thai  was  clearly  out  of  the  question.  They  had  separated 
only  yesterday,  and  yet  it  seemed  an  age,  and  the  adves- 
tors  of  another  world.  There  are  moods  of  feeling  which 
defy  alike  time  and  space. 

But  on  the  morrow,  Friday,  he  might  venture  to  go. 
Bat  than  woal4  to-morrow  ever  come  P  It  seemed  impos- 
aUe.  How  were  the  intervening  hours  to  pass?  The 
worid,  however,  was  not  so  void  of  resources  as  himself, 
and  had  already  appropriated  his  whole  day.  And,  first, 
Mondgnore  Gateaby  came  to  breakfast  with  him,  talking  of 
eraiyihing  that  was  agreeable  or  interesting,  but  in  reality 
^mi  on  securing  his  presence  at  the  impending  ecclesiastical 
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oeremony  of  high  import,  where  his  gaardlan  was  to 
officiate,  and  where  the  fonndation  waa  to  be  laid  of  the 
reoonciliation  of  all  Churches  in  the  bosom  of  the  tme  one. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  Lothair  had  been  long  engaged  to  a 
match  of  pigeon-shooting,  in  which  pastime  Bertram  ex* 
celled*  It  seemed  there  was  to  be  a  most  exciting  sweep- 
stakes to-daj,  in  which  the  flower  of  England  were  to 
compete ;  Lothair  among  them,  and  for  the  first  time. 

This  great  exploit  of  arms  was  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
Castle  in  the  Air,  a  &.ntastic  yilla  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Brecon.  His  Grace  bad 
been  offended  by  the  conduct  or  the  comments  of  the  outer 
world,  which  in  his  pastime  had  thwarted  or  displeased  him 
in  the  free  life  of  Battersea.  The  Duke  of  Brecon  was  a 
gentleman  easily  offended,  but  not  one  of  those  who  ev&t 
confined  their  sense  of  injury  to  mere  words.  He  prided 
himself  on  '  putting  down '  any  individual  or  body  of  men 
who  chose  to  come  into  collision  with  him.  And  so  in  the 
present  instance  he  formed  a  club  of  pigeon-shooters,  and 
lent  them  his  villa  for  their  rendezvous  and  enjc^ment 
The  society  was  exquisite,  exclusive,  and  greatly  soaght 
after.  And  the  fine  ladies,  tempted  of  course  by  the  beantj 
of  the  scene,  honoured  and  inspired  the  competing  con- 
federates by  their  presence. 

The  Castle  in  the  Air  was  a  colossal  thatched  cottage, 
built  by  a  &vourite  of  King  (Jeorge  the  Fourth.  It  was 
fall  of  Tnaudarins  and  pagodas  and  green  dragons,  and 
papered  with  birds  of  many  colours  and  with  vast  tails. 
The  gardens  were  pretty,  and  the  grounds  park-like,  with 
some  noble  cedars  and  some  huge  walnut  trees. 

The  Duke  of  Brecon  was  rather  below  the  middle  sise, 
but  he  had  a  singularly  athletic  frame  not  devoid  of  ajm* 
metry.  His  head  was  well  plaoed  on  his  broad  shoulders 
and  his  mien  was  commanding.  He  was  narrow-minded 
and  prejudiced,  but  acute,  and  endowed  with  an  unbending 
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wiQ.  He  was  an  eminent  sportsman,  and  brave  even  to 
faratalify.  His  boast  was  that  be  had  succeeded  in  everyu 
thing  he  had  attempted,  and  be  wonld  not  admit  the 
poasibiHtj  of  future  &Oure.  Though  still  a  very  young 
man  he  had  won  the  Derby,  training  his  own  horse ;  and 
be  saccessfully  managed  a  fine  stud  in  defiance  of  the  ring, 
whom  it  was  one  of  the  secret  objects  of  his  life  to  extirpate. 
Thongh  his  manner  to  men  was  peremptory,  cold,  and 
hatd,  he  might  be  described  as  popular,  for  there  existed  a 
roperstitious  belief  in  his  judgment,  and  it  was  known  that 
ia  some  instances  when  he  had  been  consulted  he  had 
giren  more  than  advice.  It  could  not  be  said  that  he  was 
bebred,  but  he  was  feared  and  highly  considered.  Para- 
lites  were  necessary  to  him,  though  he  despised  them. 

The  Duke  of  Brecon  was  an  avowed  admirer  of  Lady 
Corisande,  and  was  intimate  with  her  fiunily.  The  Duchess 
fiked  him  much,  and  was  often  seen  at  ball  or  assembly  on 
bis  ann.  He  had  such  excellent  principlee,  she  said ;  was 
fio  straightforward,  so  true  and  firm.  It  was  whispered 
that  even  Lady  Ck)ri8ande  had  remarked  that  the  Duke  of 
Brecon  was  the  only  young  man  of  the  time  who  had 
'ehaiacter.'  The  truth  is  the  Duke,  though  absolute  and 
hard  to  men,  could  be  soft  .and  deferential  to  women,  and 
such  an  exception  to  a  general  disposition  has  a  charm. 
It  was  said  also  that  he  had,  when  requisite,  a  bewitching 
smile. 

If  there  were  any  thing  or  any  person  in  the  world  that 
8i  Aldegonde  hated  more  than  another  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Brecon.  Why  St.  Aldegonde  hated  him  was  not  very 
<^8ar,  for  they  had  never  crossed  each  other,  nor  were  the 
nsBoos  for  his  detestation,  which  he  occasionally  gave» 
entirely  satis&ctoxy :  sometimes  it  was  because  the  Duke 
drore  piebalds ;  sometimes  because  he  had  a  large  sum  in 
the  Funds,  which  St.  Aldegonde  thought  disgraceful  for  a 
Dolce;  sometimes  because  he  wore  a  particular  hat^  though. 
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with  respect  to  this  last  allegation,  it  does  not  follow  thit 
St.  Aldegonde  was  justified  in  bis  criticiflmy  for  in  sach 
matters  St.  Aldegonde  was  himself  very  deficient^  aad  bad 
once  strolled  up  St.  James's  Street  with  his  dishevelled 
locks  crowned  with  a  wide-awake.  Whatever  might  be  tiie 
canse,  St.  Aldegonde  generaUj  wound  up,  '  I  tell  jrou  wbat, 
Bertha,  if  Gorisande  marries  that  fellow  I  have  made  np 
my  mind  to  go  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  countiy  I 
never  have  seen,  and  Pinto  tells  me  jou  cannot  do  it  well 
under  five  years.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  take  me,  Granville,  with  you,'  said  Lady 
St.  Aldegonde,  'because  it  is  highly  probable  Coriianda 
will  marry  the  Duke ;  mamma,  you  know,  likes  him  so 
much.' 

'Why  cannot  Ck)ri8ande  marry  Garisbrooke,'  said  Si 
Aldegonde,  pouting ;  '  he  is  a  really  good  fellow,  mucb 
better  looking,  and  so  far  as  land  is  concerned,  which  after 
all  is  the  only  thing,  haa  as  large  an  estate  as  the  Duke.' 

'  Well,  these  things  depend  a  little  upon  taste,'  said  Lady 
St.  Aldegonde. 

*  No,  no,'  said  St.  Aldegonde ;  '  Gorisande  must  many 
Garisbrooke.  Your  £either  would  not  like  my  going  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  not  returning  for  five  years,  per- 
haps never  returning.  Why  should  Gorisande  break  np 
our  society  P  Why  are  people  so  selfish  P  I  never  could 
go  to  Brentham  again  if  the  Duke  of  Brecon  is  always  to 
be  there,  giving  his  opinion,  and  being  what  your  mother 
calls  "  straightforward."  I  hate  a  straightforward  feQow. 
As  Pinto  say^,  if  every  man  were  straightforward  in  his 
opinions,  there  would  be  no  conversation.  The  fan  of  talk 
is  to  find  out  what  a  man  really  thinks,  and  then  contrast 
it  with  the  enormous  lies  he  has  been  telling  aQ  dinner, 
and,  perhaps,  all  his  life.' 

It  was  a  fikvourable  day  for  the  Castle  in  the  Air; 
enough  but  not  too  much  sun,  and  a  fsentJe  breese.    Some 
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pzetiy  feet,  not  alone,  were  sauntering  in  the  gardens, 
some  pretty  lips  lingered  in  the  rooms  sipping  tea ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  fidr  visitors,  marvellously  attired,  were 
tBiembled  at  the  scene  of  action,  seated  on  chairs  and  in 
groups,  which  assumed  something  of  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. There  were  many  gentlemen  in  attendance  on 
them,  or  independent  spectators  of  the  sport.  The  field 
WB8  large,  not  lees  than  forty  competitors,  and  comprising 
many  of  the  best  shots  in  England.  The  struggle,  there- 
fore, was  long  and  ably  maintained;  but,  as  the  end 
approached,  it  was  evident  that  the  contest  would  be 
between  Bertram,  Lothair,  and  the  Duke  of  Brecon* 

Lady  St.  Aldegonde  and  Lady  Montairy  were  there  and 
their  onmarried  sister.  The  married  sisters  were  highly 
ezdted  in  &vour  of  their  brother,  but  Lady  Corisande  said 
nothing.  At  last  Bertram  missed  a  bird,  or  rather  his 
hod,  which  he  had  hit,  e6cax>ed,  and  fell  beyond  the  en- 
cksore.  Lothair  was  more  successful,  and  it  seemed  that 
it  might  be  a  tie  between  him  and  the  Duke.  His  Grace, 
when  called,  advanced  with  confident  composure,  and 
apparently  killed  both  his  birds,  when,  at  this  moment,  a 
dog  mahed  forward  and  chased  one  of  the  mortally  struck 
pgeons.  The  blue-rock,  which  was  content  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  Duke,  would  not  deign  to  be  worried  by  a  dog, 
and  it  fraatically  moved  its  expiring  wings,  scaled  the 
paling,  and  died.     So  Lothair  won  the  prize. 

'Well,'  said  Lady  Montairy  to  Lothair,  '  as  Bertram  was 
not  to  win  I  am  glad  it  was  you.' 

*  And  you  will  not  congratulate  me  P  '  said  Lothair  to 
Lady  Corisande. 

She  rather  shook  her  head.  'A  tournament  of  doves,' 
■he  said.  'I  would  rather  see  you  all  in  the  lista  of 
Aahby.' 

or  had  to  dine  this  day  with  one  of  the  vanquished, 
was  Mr.  Brancepeth,  celehratiHi  for  his  dinners,  still 
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more  for  his  guests. .  Mr.  Braoicepeth  was  a  graye  young 
man.  It  was  supposed  that  be  was  always  meditating 
over  tHe  arrangement  of  his  menus,  or  the  skilful  meaiu 
by  which  he  could  assemble  together  the  right  persons  to 
partake  of  them.  Mr.  Brancepeth  had  attained  the  highest 
celebrity  in  his  peculiar  career.  To  dine  with  Mr.  Bimnce- 
peth  was  a  social  incident  that  was  mentioned.  Boyalty 
had  consecrated  his  banquets,  and  a  youth  of  note  was 
scarcely  a  graduate  of  society  who  had  not  been  his  guest 
There  was  one  person  however  who,  in  this  respect, 
had  not  taken  his  degree,  and,  as  always  happens  under 
such  circumstances,  he  was  the  individual  on  whom 
Mr.  Brancepeth  was  most  desirous  to  confer  it ;  and  thia 
was  St.  Aldegonde.  In  vain  Mr.  Brancepeth  had  approached 
him  with  vast  cards  of  invitation  to  hecatombs,  and  with 
insinuating  little  notes  to  dinners  sans  fa^on;  propossls 
which  the  presence  of  princes  might  almost  oonBtme  into 
a  command,  or  the  presence  of  some  one  even  more  atino- 
tive  than  princes  must  invest  with  irresistible  charm.  It 
was  aU  in  vain.  'Not  that  I  dislike  Brancepeth,*  said 
St.  Aldegonde ;  '  I  rather  like  him :  I  like  a  man  who  can 
do  only  one  thing,  but  does  that  welL  But  then  I  bate 
dinners.' 

But  the  determined  and  the  persevering  need  sever 
despair  of  gaining  their  object  in  this  world.  And  this 
very  day,  riding  home  from  the  Castle  in  the  Air,  Mr. 
Brancepeth  overtook  St.  Aldegonde,  who  was  loosging 
about  on  a  rough  Scandinavian  cob,  as  dishevelled  as  him- 
self, listless  and  groomless.  After  riding  together  for 
twenty  minutes,  St.  Aldegonde  informed  Mr.  Brancepeth, 
as  was  his  general  custom  with  his  companiiyM^  that  he 
was  bored  to  very  extinction,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  should  do  with  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
'  If  I  could  only  get  Pinto  to  go  with  me,  I  think  I  would 
run  down  to  the  Star  and  Garter  or  perhaps  to  Hampton 
Ck>urt.' 
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'ToawiU  not  be  able  to  get  Pinto  to-dar,'  said  Mr. 
friaoepeih, '  for  be  dines  witb  me.' 

'  Wbat  an  nnlnckj  fellow  I  am ! '  exclaimed  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  entirelj  to  bimself .  '  I  bad  made  np  my  mind  to 
dine  iritii  Pinto  to-daj.' 

'And  wbj  sbonld  yon  not?  Wbynot  meet  Pinto  at 
myboDseP' 

'Well,  tbai  is  not  in  my  way/  said  St.  Aldegonde,  but 
not  in  a  decided  tone.  '  Yon  know  I  do  not  like  strangers, 
ud  crowds  of  wine-glasses,  and  wbat  is  called  all  tbe 
delicacifis  of  tbe  season.' 

'  Yon  will  meet  no  one  that  yon  do  not  know  and  like.  It 
is  a  little  dinner  I  made  for '  and  be  mentioned  Lothair. 

'  I  like  Lotbair,'  said  St.  Aldegonde,  dreamily.  '  He  is  a 
moeboy.' 

'WeD,  you  will  bave  bim  and  Pinto  to  yonrself.' 

The  large  fwh  langoidly  rose  and  swallowed  tbe  bait^ 
•nd  tbe  exulting  Mr.  Brancepetb  cantered  off  to  Hill 
Street  to  give  tbe  necessary  instmctions. 

Mr.  Pinto  was  one  of  tbe  manrels  of  Englisb  society ; 
the  most  songbt  after  of  all  its  members,  tbongb  no  one 
eoold  tell  yon  exactly  wby.  He  was  a  little  oily  Portu- 
guese, middle-aged,  corpulent,  and  somewhat  bald,  witb 
dsric  eyes  of  sympatby,  not  unmixed  witb  humour.  No 
one  knew  who  be  was,  and  in  a  country  tbe  most  scruti- 
nising as  to  personal  details,  no  one  enquired  or  cared  to 
know.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an  £nglisb  noble  bad 
caogbi  bim  in  bis  travels,  and  brought  bim  young  to 
England,  wbere  be  had  always  remained.  From  thp 
finronrite  of  an  individual  be  bad  become  tbe  oracle  of  a 
orde,  and  then  tbe  idol  of  society.  All  this  time  bis 
ffiaoner  remained  unohaziged.  He  was  never  at  any  time 
other  humble  or  pretentious  Tnsfiead  of  being  a  parasite, 
•wybody  flattered  bim ;  and  instead  of  being  a  hanger-on 
of  society,  society  bong  on  Pinto. 
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It  must  have  been  the  oombination  of  manj  pleMiag 
qualities,  rather  than  the  possession  of  any  commanding 
one,  that  created  his  rnflnence.  He  certainly  was  not  » 
wit,  yet  he  was  always  gay,  and  always  said  things  thii 
made  other  people  meny.  His  conversation  was  sparkling, 
interesting,  and  fluent,  yet  it  was  observed  he  never  gave 
an  opinion  on  any  subject  and  never  told  an  anecdote. 
Indeed,  he  would  sometimes  remark,  when  a  man  fell  into 
his  anecdotage  it  was  a  sign  for  him  to  retire  from  the 
world.  And  yet  Pinto  rarely  opened  his  mouth  withcmt 
everybody  being  stricken  with  mirth.  Ho  had  the  art  of 
viewing  common  things  in  a  fanciful  light,  and  the  rare 
gift  of  raillery  which  flattered  the  self-love  of  those  whom 
it  seemed  sportively  not  to  spare.  Sometimes  those  who 
had  passed  a  fascinating  evening  with  Pinto  would  try  to 
remember  on  the  morrow  what  he  had  said,  and  could  recall 
nothing.  He  was  not  an  intellectual  CroasuB,  but  his 
pockets  were  full  of  sixpences. 

One  of  the  ingredients  of  his  social  spell  was  no  donbt 
his  manner,  which  waa  tranquil  even  when  he  was  diolL 
He  never  laughed  except  with  his  eyes,  and  delivered 
bimself  of  his  most  eccentric  fancies  in  an  unctuous  style. 
He  had  a  rare  gift  of  mimicry,  which  he  used  with  extreme 
reserve,  and  therefore  was  proportionately  effective  when 
displayed.  Add  to  all  this,  a  sweet  voice,  a  soft  hand,  and 
a  disposition  both  soft  and  sweet,  Hke  his  own  Asorea.  It 
was  understood  that  Pinto  was  easy  in  his  circumstances, 
though  no  one  knew  where  these  circnmstanoes  were. 
His  equipage  was  worthy  of  his  position,  and  in  his  little 
house  in  May  Fair  he  sometimes  gave  a  dinner  to  a  fine 
lady,  who  was  as  proud  of  the  event  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
of  her  visit  to  Solomon  the  Great. 

When  St.  Aldegonde  arrived  in  Hill  Street,  and  aloodiBd 
Into  the  saloon  with  as  uncouth  and  graoeless  a  general 
mien  as  a  handsome  and  naturaUy  graoefU  man  oould 
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oanlnve  to  present,  his  keen  though  listless  glance  at  onoc 
nrealed  to  him  that  he  was,  as  he  described  it  at  dinner 
to  Hngo  Bohnn,  in  a  social  jnngle,  in  wbixsh  there  was  a 
great  hexd  of  animalfl  that  he  particularly  disliked,  namely, 
what  lie  entitled  *  swells.'  The  scowl  on  his  distressed 
conntenanoe  at  first  intimated  a  retreat ;  but  after  a  survey, 
conrteona  to  his  host  and  speaking  kindly  to  Lothair  as  he 
passed  on,  he  made  a  msh  to  Mr.  Pinto,  and,  cordially 
embracing  him,  said,  '  Mind  we  sit  together.' 

The  dinner  was  not  a  failnre,  though  an  exception  to  the 
polished  oeremony  of  the  normal  Brancepeth  banquet.  The 
host  headed  his  table,  with  the  Duke  of  Brecon  on  his 
right  and  Lothair  on  his  left  hand,  and  '  swells '  of  calibre 
in  their  ricinity ;  bnfc  St.  Aldegonde  sat  far  awaj^  next  to 
Mr.  Pinto,  and  Hugo  Bohun  on  the  other  side  of  that 
gentleman*  Hngo  Bohun  loved  swells,  but  he  loved  St. 
Aldegonde  more.  The  general  conversation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mr.  Brancepeth  did  not  flag :  they  talked  of 
the  sport  of  the  morning,  and  then,  by  association  of  ideas, 
of  every  other  sport.  And  then  from  the  sports  of  England 
thej  ranged  to  the  sports  of  every  other  country.  There 
were  several  there  who  had  caught  salmon  in  Norway  and 
killed  tigers  in  Bengal,  and  yisited  those  countries  only  for 
that  purpose.  And  then  they  talked  of  horses,  and  then 
thej  talked  of  women. 

Lothair  was  rather  silent ;  for  in  this  society  of  ancients, 
the  jonngest  of  whom  was  perhaps  not  less  than  five-and- 
twenty,  and  some  with  nearly  a  lustre  added  to  that 
matore  period,  he  felt  the  awkward  modesty  of  a  freshman. 
The  Duke  of  Brecon  talked  much,  but  never  at  length. 
He  decided  everything,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction ; 
and  if  his  opinion  were  challenged,  remained  unshaken, 
•Ad  did  not  conceal  it. 

An  this  time  a  different  scene  was  enacting  at  the  other 
ood  of  the  table.    St.  Aldegonde,  with  his  back  turned  to 
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his  other  neighbour,  liang  npon  the  accents  of  Mr.  Pinto, 
and  Hngo  Bohun  imitated  St.  Aldeg^nde.  What  Hr. 
Pinto  said  or  was  saying  was  qnite  inaudible,  for  he  always 
spoke  low,  and  in  the  present  case  he  was  invisible,  like  sn 
ortolan  smothered  in  vineleaves ;  bnt  every  now  and  then 
St.  Aldegonde  broke  into  a  frightful  shout,  and  Hugo 
Bohun  tittered  immensely.  Then  St.  Aldegonde,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  talking  to  himself  or  the 
ceiling,  would  exclaim,  'Best  thing  I  ever  heard,'  wfaik 
Hugo  nodded  sympathy  with  a  beaming  smile. 

The  swells  now  and  then  paused  in  their  conversatkm 
and  glanced  at  the  scene  of  disturbance. 

'  They  seem  highly  amused  there,'  said  Mr.  Branoepeth. 
*  I  wish  they  would  pass  it  on.' 

*  I  think  St.  Aldegonde,'  said  ilie  Duke  of  Brecon,  *  ii 
the  least  conventional  man  of  my  acquaintance.' 

Notwithstanding  this  stem  sneer,  a  practised  genenl 
like  Mr.  Brancepeth  felt  he  had  won  the  day.  AH  hia 
guests  would  disperse  and  tell  the  world  that  they  had 
dined  witb  him  and  met  St.  Aldegonde,  and  to-moxTtm 
there  would  be  a  blazoned  parag^ph  in  the  journals  com- 
memorating the  event,  and  written  as  if  by  a  herald. 
What  did  a  little  disturb  his  hospitable  mind  was  that 
St.  Aldegonde  literally  tasted  nothing.  He  did  not  care 
so  much  for  his  occasionally  leaning  on  the  table  with 
both  his  elbows,  but  that  he  should  pass  by  every  dish  was 
distressing.  So  Mr.  Brancepeth  whispered  to  his  own 
valet,  a  fine  gentleman,  who  stood  by  his  master's  chair 
and  attended  on  no  one  else  except,  when  requisite,  his 
master's  immediate  neighbour,  and  desired  him  to  suggest 
to  St.  Aldegonde  whether  the  side  table  might  not  provide^ 
jjjader  the  difficulties,  some  sustenance.  St.  Aldegonde 
<«^med  quite  gratified  by  the  attention,  and  said  he  aboold 
like  to  have  some  cold  meal  Now  that  was  the  only 
thing  the  side  table,  bounteous  as  was  its  dispositio&i 
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eoaU  not  provide.  AH  the  joints  of  the  season  were 
named  in  v&in,  and  pies  and  preparations  of  many  climes. 
But  nothing  wonld  satisfy  St.  Aldegonde  bnt  cold  meat. 

'WeDy  now  I  shall  begin  my  dinner/  he  said  to  Pinto, 
when  he  was  at  length  served.  *  What  surprises  me  most 
m  joa  is  jonr  English*  There  is  not  a  man  who  speaks 
such  good  English  as  joa  do.' 

*  English  is  an  expressive  language,'  said  Mr.  Pinto, 
'bat  not  difficult  to  master.  Its  range  is  limited.  It  con- 
sists, as  fiir  as  I  can  observe,  of  four  words:  ''nice," 
"  jollj,"  **  charming,"  and  ''  bore ; "  and  some  grammarians 
add  "  fond." ' 

When  the  guests  rose  and  returned  to  the  saloon,  St. 
Aldegonde  was  in  high  spirits,  and  talked  to  every  one, 
even  to  the  Duke  of  Brecon,  whom  he  considerately  re- 
minded of  his  defeat  in  the  morning,  adding  that  &om 
wbrt  he  had  seen  of  his  Grace's  guns  he  had  no  opinion  of 
them,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  breech-loaders 
emted  pigeon-shooting. 

RniDy,  when  he  bade  &rewell  to  his  host,  St.  Aldegonde 
asBored  him  that  he  'never  in  his  life  made  so  good  a 
dinner,  and  that  Pinto  had  never  been  so  rich.' 

When  the  party  broke  up,  the  majority  of  the  guests 
went,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  ball  that  was  given  this  evening 
hj  Lady  St.  Jerome.  Others,  who  never  went  to  balls, 
looked  forward  with  refined  satisfaction  to  a  night  of 
nnbioken  tobacco.  St.  Aldegonde  went  to  play  whist  at 
the  boose  of  a  lady  who  lived  out  of  toYm.  '  I  like  the 
dnrehome,'  he  said;  'the  morning  air  is  so  refireshing 
when  one  has  lost  one*s  money.' 

A  haU  at  St.  Jerome  House  was  a  rare  event,  but  one 
highly  appreciated.  It  was  a  grand  mansion,  with  a  real 
nite  of  state  apartments,  including  a  genuine  ball-room  in 
the  Yenetiaa  style,  and  lighted  with  chandeliers  of  rock 
cTjitaL    I^dy  St.  Jerome  was  a  woman  of  taste  and 
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Bplendonr  and  romance,  who  oonld  do  jnstioe  to  the  fioene 
and  occasion.  Even  Lord  St.  Jerome,  qniet  as  he  Beamed, 
in  these  matters  was  popular  with  yoTuig  men.  It  ivu 
known  that  Lord  St.  Jerome  gave  at  his  ball  suppers  the 
same  champagne  that  he  gave  at  his  dinners,  and  that  was 
of  the  highest  class:  in  short,  a  patriot.  We  talk  with 
wondering  execration  of  the  great  poisoners  of  past  ages, 
the  Borgias,  the  inventor  of  aqua  tofana,  and  the  amiaUe 
Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers ;  but  Pinto  was  of  opinion 
that  there  were  more  social  poisoners  about  in  the  present 
daj  than  in  the  darkest  and  the  most  demoralised  periods, 
and  then  none  of  them  are  punished ;  which  is  so  stmnge, 
he  would  add,  as  they  are  all  found  out. 

Lady  St.  Jerome  received  Lothair,  as  Pinto  said,  with 
extreme  unction.  She  looked  in  his  eyes,  she  retained  his 
hand,  she  said  that  what  she  had  heard  had  made  her  so 
happy.  And  then,  when  he  was  retiring,  she  beckoned 
him  back  and  said  she  must  have  some  tea,  and,  taking  his 
arm,  they  walked  away  together.  *  I  have  so  much  to  teD 
you,'  she  said,  '  and  everything  is  so  interesting.  I  think 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  events.  The  Monsignore  told 
me  your  heart  was  with  us.  It  must  be.  They  are  yonr 
own  thoughts,  your  own  wishes.  We  are  realising  your 
own  ideal.  I  think  next  Sunday  will  be  rememboed  as  a 
great  day  in  English  history;  the  commencement  of  a 
movement  that  may  save  everything.  The  Monsignore,  1 
know,  has  told  you  alL' 

Not  exactly ;  the  Oxford  visit  had  deranged  a  little  the 
plans  of  the  Monsignore,  but  he  had  partially  communicated 
the  vast  scheme.  It  seems  there  was  a  new  Bodetj  to  be 
instituted  for  the  restoration  of  Christendom.  The  change 
of  name  from  Christendom  to  Europe  had  proved  a  £ailQie 
and  a  disastrous  one.  '  And  what  wonder  ?  '  said  Lady 
St.  Jerome.  '  Europe  is  not  even  a  quartet*  of  the  globe,  as 
the  philosophers  pretbnded  it  was.    There  is  idreadj  a 
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fifth  diyisum,  and  probably  there  will  be  many  more  as 
the  philoaopliers  announce  it  impossible.'  The  Cardinal 
was  to  inaagorate  the  institution  on  Sunday  next  at  the 
Jesnits'  Church  by  one  of  his  celebrated  sermons.  It  was 
to  be  a  function  of  the  highest  class.  All  the  faithful  of 
oonaideration  were  to  attend,  but  the  attendance  was  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  faithful.  Every  sincere  adherent  of 
Church  principles  who  was  in  a  state  of  prayer  and  prepa- 
ratzou  was  solicited  to  be  present  and  join  in  the  holy  and 
common  work  of  restoring  to  the  Divine  Master  his  king- 
dom upon  earth  with  its  rightful  name. 

It  was  a  brilliant  ball.  All  the  '  nice '  people  in  London 
were  there.  All  the  young  men  who  now  will  never  go  to 
bttlls  were  present.  This  was  from  respect  to  the  high 
duoacter  of  Lord  St.  Jerome.  Clare  Arundel  looked 
dxyine,  dressed  in  a  wondrous  white  robe  garlanded  with 
violets,  just  arrived  from  Paris,  a  present  from  her  god- 
mother the  Duchess  of  Lorrain-Schulenbourg.  On  her 
heod  a  violet  wreath,  deep  and  radiant  as  her  eyes,  and 
which  admirably  contrasted  with  her  dark  golden  brown 
hsir. 

Lothair  danced  with  her  and  never  admired  her  more. 
Her  mannflr  towards  him  was  changed.  It  was  attractive, 
eren  alluring.  She  smiled  on  him,  she  addressed  him  in 
tones  of  sympathy,  even  of  tenderness.  She  seemed  in« 
terested  in  all  he  was  doing,  she  flattered  him  by  a  mode 
which  is  said  to  be  irresistible  to  a  man,  by  talking  of 
himseH  When  the  dance  had  finished  he  offered  to  attend 
her  to  the  tea-room.  She  accepted  the  invitation  even 
with  cordiality. 

*  I  think  Imust  have  some  tea,'  she  said,  *  and  I  like  to 
go  with  my  kinsman.' 

Just  before  supper  was  announced.  Lady  St.  Jerome 
lold  Lothair,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  to  attend  Miss 
Arundel  to  the  great  ceremony.    *  It  is  Clare's  ball,'  said 
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Ladj  8L  Jerome^  *  giYen  in  her  honour,  and  yon  are  to 
take  oare  of  her/ 

'  I  am  more  than  honoured,'  said  Lothaar.  '  But  does 
Miss  Arondel  wish  it?  for,  to  tell  jon  the  tmth,  I  tJboiight 
I  had  rather  abnsed  her  indulgence  this  evening.' 

*  Of  oonrse  she  wishes  it,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome.  '  Wlio 
shonld  lead  her  ont  on  such  an  occasion,  her  own  ball,  than 
the  nearest  and  dearest  relation  she  has  in  the  woold  ex- 
cept ourselves  ? ' 

Lothflir  made  no  repl  j  to  this  nnanswerable  logic,  hut 
was  as  surprised  as  he  was  gratified.  He  recalled  ths 
hour  when  the  kinship  was  at  the  best  but  coldly  recog- 
nised, the  inscrutable  haughtiness,  even  distrust^  witfa 
which  Miss  Arundel  listened  to  the  exposition  of  his  views 
and  feelings,  and  the  contrast  which  her  past  mood  pre- 
sented to  her  present  brilliant  sympathy  and  oordial 
greeting.  But  he  yielded  to  the  mag^o  of  the  flowing 
hour.  Miss  Arundel  seemed  indeed  quite  a  changed  being 
to-night,  hJl  of  vivacity,  fancy,  feeling,  almost  fim.  She 
was  witty  and  humorous  and  joyous  and  fascinating.  As 
he  fed  her  with  cates  as  delicate  as  her  lips,  andmanu- 
factured  for  her  dainty  beverages  which  would  not  outrage 
their  purity,  Lothair  at  last  could  not  refirain  from  inti- 
mating his  sense  of  her  unusual  but  charming  joyousnesa. 

*No,'  she  said,  turning  round  with  animation,  'my 
natural  disposition,  always  repressed  because  I  have  felt 
overwhelmed  by  the  desolation  of  the  world.  But  now  I 
have  hope ;  I  have  more  than  hope,  I  have  joy.  I  feel 
sure  this  idea  of  the  restoration  of  Christendom  comes  from 
Heaven.  It  has  restored  me  to  myself,  and  has  given 
me  a  sense  of  happiness  in  this  life  which  I  never  could 
contemplate.  But  what  is  the  climax  of  my  joy  is,  that 
you,  after  all  my  own  blood,  and  one  in  whose  career  I 
have  ever  fUt  the  deepest  interest,  should  be  ordained  to 
ky,  as  it  were,  the  first  stone  of  this  temple  of  divine  love.' 
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It  was  break  of  day  wben  liotlialr  jumped  into  bia 
brougham.     '  Thank  heavens,'  he  exclaimed, '  it  is  at  laat 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Thbbb  18  Bomeihiog  Yerj  pleasant  in  a  snmmer  snbnrban 
ride  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  London  transforms 
itoelf  into  bustling  Knightsbridge  and  airy  Brompton 
hri^t}]^  and  graoefbllyy  lingers  cheerfolly  in  the  long, 
mbooDaxieoiis,  woU-watered  King's  Eoad,  and  only  says 
&i«iren  when  yon  come  to  an  abounding  river  and  a  pic- 
toraBque  bridge.  The  boats  were  bright  upon  the  waters 
when  Tiotbair  crossed  it,  and  his  dark  chesnut  barb^ 
prcmd  of  its  req>lendent  form,  curvetted  with  joy  when 
it  reached  a  green  common,  studded  occasionally  with 
t  group  of  pines  and  weU-bedecked  with  g^orse.  After 
this  he  pursued  the  public  road  for  a  couple  of  miles  untQ 
he  observed  on  bis  left  hand  a  gate  on  which  was  Vritten 
*pmate  road,'  and  here  he  stopped.  The  gate  was  locked, 
but  whoi  Lothair  assured  the  keeper  that  he  was  about  to 
ymt  Belmobt,  he  was  permitted  to  enter. 

He  entered  a  green  and  winding  lane,  fiinged  with  tall 
•bos  and  dim  with  fragrant  shade,  and  after  proceeding 
ibooi  half  a  mile  came  to  a  long  low-built  lodge  with  a 
thatched  and  shelving  roof  and  surrounded  by  a  rustic 
oolonnade  covered  with  honeysuckle.  Passing  through  the 
gate  at  hand,  he  found  biTwgAlf  in  a  road  winding  through 
gently  undulating  banks  of  exquisite  turf  studded  with 
nxe  shnibs  and  occasionally  rarer  trees.  Suddenly  the 
ronfrned  scone  expanded:  wide  lawns  spread  out  before 
him,  ahadowed  with  the  dark  forms  of  many  huge  cedars 
sad  blazing  with  flower-beds  of  every  hue.  The  house 
^itA  also  apparent^  a  stately  mansion  of  hewn  stone,  with 
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wings  and  a  portico  of  Corinthian  columns^  and  backed  bj 
deep  woods. 

This  was  Belhokt,  built  by  a  &vonrite  Minister  of  Siftte 
to  whom  a  gratefdl  and  gracious  sovereign  had  granted  a 
slice  of  a  royal  park  whereon  to  raise  a  palace  and  a  garden 
and  find  occasionally  Tnsculan  repose. 

The  lady  of  the  mansion  was  at  home,  and  thongb 
Lothair  was  quite  prepared  for  this  his  heart  beat.  The  inner 
hall  was  of  noble  proportion,  and  there  were  ranged  in  it 
many  Roman  busts  and  some  ancient  slabs  and  altan  of 
marble.  These  had  been  collected  some  century  ago  hj 
the  Minister;  but  what  immediately  struck  the  eye  of 
Lothair  were  two  statues  by  an  American  artist,  and  both 
of  fame,  the  Sibyl  and  the  Cleopatra.  He  had  heard  of 
these,  but  had  never  seen  them,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
lingering  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  their  mystical  and  fas- 
cinating beauty. 

He  proceeded  through  two  spacious  and  lofty  chambers, 
of  which  it  was  evident  the  furniture  was  new.  It  was 
luxurious  and  rich  and  full  of  taste,  but  there  was  no  at- 
tempt  to  recall  the  past  in  the  details :  no  cabinets  and 
clocks  of  French  kings  or  tables  of  French  queens,  no 
chairs  of  Venetian  senators,  no  candelabra  that  had  illu- 
mined Doges  of  Cenoa,  no  ancient  porcelain  of  rare 
schools  and  ivory  carvings  and  choice  enamels.  The  waUs 
were  hung  with  masterpieces  of  modem  art,  chiefly  of  the 
French  school,  Ingres  and  Delaroche  and  Schefier. 

The  last  saloon  led  into  a  room  of  smaller  dbnenaioDS 
opening  on  the  garden,  and  which  Lothair  at  first  thought 
must  be  a  fernery  it  seemed  so  full  of  choice  and  expand- 
ing specimens  of  that  beautiful  and  multiform  plant ;  bat 
when  his  eye  had  become  a  little  accustomed  to  the  scene 
and  to  the  order  of  the  groups,  he  perceived  they  were 
only  the  refreshing  and  promise  ornaments  of  a  regularly 
famished  and  inhabited  apartmenti     There  wis  a  iabls 
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coffered  with  wriiang  materials  and  books  and  some  mnsic. 
A  duur  befoire  the  table  was  so  placed  as  if  some  one  bad 
onlj  leoentlj  quitted  it,  a  book  being  open  but  tamed  upon 
its  &Ge  with  an  ivory  cutter  by  its  side.  It  would  seem 
that  the  dweller  in  the  chamber  might  not  be  far  distant. 
The  servant  invited  Lothair  to  be  seated,  and  saying  that 
MrflL  Gampian  must  be  in  the  garden,  proceeded  to  inform 
his  mistress  of  the  aniyal  of  a  guest. 

The  room  opened  on  a  terrace  adorned  with  statues  and 
orange  trees,  and  descending  gently  into  a  garden  in  the 
ItiHan  style,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  marble  fountain 
of  many  figures.  The  grounds  were  not  extensive,  but  they 
were  only  separated  from  the  royal  park  by  a  wire  fence, 
60  that  the  scene  seemed  alike  rich  and  illimitable.  On 
die  boandaiy  was  a  summerhouse  in  the  shape  of  a  classic 
temple,  one  of  those  pavilions  of  pleasure  which  nobles 
loved  to  raise  in  the  last  century. 

As  Tiothair  beheld  the  scene  with  gratification,  the  ser- 
rant  reappeared  on  the  steps  of  the  terrace  and  invited 
him  to  descend.  Guiding  him  through  the  garden,  the 
aernmi  retired  as  Lothair  recognised  Mrs.  Campian  ap- 
proaching them. 

She  gave  her  hand  to  Lothair  and  welcomed  him 
oordially  but  with  serenity.  They  mutually  exchanged 
hopes  that  their  return  to  town  had  been  agreeable.  Lothair 
oonld  not  refirain  from  expressing  how  pleased  he  was  with 
Belmont. 

*I  am  glad  you  approve  of  our  hired  home,'  said  Theo- 
dora ;  'I  think  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  one  that  suits 
our  testes  and  habits.  We  love  pictures  and  statues  and 
trees  and  flowers,  and  yet  we  love  our  friends,  and  our 
friends  are  people  who  live  in  cities.' 

^  I  think  I  saw  two  statues  to-day  of  which  I  have  often 
heard,'  said  Lothair. 

^The  Bibyl  and  Cleopatra?    Yes,  Colonel  Campian  is 
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rather  proud  of  posseflsing  iliexn.  He  oollecte  oslj  modm 
art,  for  which  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future^  ihoogh 
some  of  our  friends  think  it  is  yet  in  its  cradle.' 

'  I  am  yery  sorry  to  say/  said  Lothair,  *  that  I  knowTeiy 
little  about  art,  or  indeed  anything  else,  but  I  admire  what 
is  beautiful.  I  know  something  about  architeotore^  at 
least  dbiurch  architecture.' 

'  Well,  religion  has  produced  some  of '  our  nnest  build- 
ings,' said  Theodora ;  *  there  is  no  question  of  that ;  and  M 
long  as  they  are  adapted  to  what  takes  place  in  them  they 
are  admirable.  The  &ult  I  find  in  modem  churches  in  this 
countxy  is,  that  there  is  little  relation  between  the  oera- 
monies  and  the  structure.  Nobody  seems  now  coDSoioiit 
that  every  true  architeotoial  form  has  a  purpose.  But  I 
think  the  climax  of  confused  ideas  is  capped  when  dissent- 
ing chapels  are  built  like  cathedrals.' 

'  Ah !  to  build  a  cathedral,'  exclaimed  Lotbair,  'that  if 
a  great  enterprise.  I  wish  I  might  show  yon  some  dsj 
some  drawings  I  have  of  a  projected  cathedraL' 

*  A  projected  cathedral  I '  said  Theodora.  *  Well,  I  mnik 
confess  to  you  I  never  could  comprehend  the  idea  of  a 
Protestant  cathedral.' 

'  But  I  am  not  quite  sure,'  said  Lotbair  blushing  end 
agitated, '  that  it  will  be  a  Protestant  cathediU.  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  about  that.' 

Theodora  glanced  at  him,  unobserved,  with  her  won- 
derful grey  eyes ;  a  sort  of  supernatural  light  seemed  to 
shoot  from  beneath  their  long  dark  lashes  and  read  hii 
inmost  natoxe.  They  were  all  this  time  returning,  as  ahe 
had  suggested,  to  the  house.  Bather  suddenly  she  svd, 
*  By  the  bye,  as  yon  are  so  fond  of  art,  I  ought  to  have 
asked  you  whether  you  would  like  to  see  a  work  by  the 
sculptor  of  Cleopatra  which  arrived  when  we  were  at 
Oxford.  We  have  placed  it  on  a  pedestal  in  the  temple. 
It  is  the  Oenins  of  Freedom.    I  may  say  I  was  assist- 
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lag  ftt  its  inaiigiinition  when  your  name  was  azmonnoed 
tome.' 

Lotiuur  caaght  at  this  proposali  and  they  turned  and 
•pproadied  the  temple.  Some  workmen  were  leaving  the 
building  as  they  entered,  and  one  or  two  lingered. 

Upon  a  pedestal  of  porphyry  rose  the  statne  of  a  female 
in  marble.  Thongh  veiled  with  drapery  which  might  have 
become  the  Gkiddess  of  Modesty,  admirable  art  permitted 
the  contonr  of  the  perfect  form  to  be  traced.  The  feet 
were  without  sandals,  and  the  undulating  breadth  of  one 
sboolder,  where  the  drapery  was  festooned,  remained  un- 
corered.  One  expected  with  such  a  shape  some  divine 
▼iaiige.  That  was  not  wanting ;  but  humanity  was  asserted 
in  tiie  transcendent  brow,  which  beamed  with  sublime 
thought  and  profound  enthusiasm. 

Some  would  have  sighed  that  such  beings  could  only  be 
pictured  in  a  poet's  or  an  artist's  dream,  but  Lothair  felt 
that  what  be  beheld  with  rapture  was  no  ideal  crea- 
tion, and  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  inspiring 
originaL 

'  It  IB  too  like  I '  he  murmured. 

'  It  is  the  most  successful  recurrence  to  the  true  principles 
of  art  in  modem  sculpttire,'  said  a  gentleman  on  his  right 
hand. 

Thk  person  was  a  young  man,  though  more  than  ten 
jean  older  than  Lothair.  His  appearance  was  striking. 
AboTB  the  middle  height^  his  form,  athletic  though  lithe 
•ad  symmetrical,  was  crowned  by  a  countenance  aquiline 
but  delicate,  and  from  many  circumstances  of  a  remarkable 
m^ancj.  The  lustre  of  his  complexion,  the  fire  of  his  eye, 
and  his  chesnnt  hair  in  promise  curls,  contributed  much 
to  this  dazzling  eflectb  A  thick  but  snmll  moustache  did 
not  oonoeal  his  curved  lip  or  the  scornful  pride  of  his  dis- 
tended nostril,  and  his  beard,  close  but  not  long,  did  not 
v«Q  the  singular  beauty  of  his  mouth.    It  was  an  arrogant 
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Hioe,  daring  and  vivacious,  yet  weighted  with  an  expres* 
sion  of  deep  and  hanghtj  thongbt. 

The  costome  of  this  gentleman  was  rich  and  pictnreaque 
Snch  extravagance  of  form  and  colour  is  aometinies  en- 
countered in  the  adventorous  toilette  of  a  country  faoofie, 
but  rarely  experienced  in  what  might  still  be  looked  upon 
as  a  morning  visit  in  the  metropolis. 

*You  know  Mr.  PhoBbusP'  asked  a  low  clear  voioe, 
and  turning  round  Lothair  was  presented  to  a  person  fio 
fiimous  that  even  Lothair  had  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Phodbus  was  the  most  successful,  not  to  say  the 
most  eminent,  painter  of  the  age.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  fiunily  of  Gascony  that  had  emigrated  to  England 
from  Prance  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Unquestionablj 
they  had  mixed  their  blood  frequently  during  the  interral 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  various  life ;  but  in  €rastoo 
Phodbus  nature,  as  is  sometimes  her  wont,  had  chosen  to 
reproduce  exactly  the  original  type.  He  was  the  Gascon 
noble  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  all  his  brilliancy, 
bravery,  and  boastfuhiess,  equally  vain,  arrogant^  and 
eccentric,  accomplished  in  all  the  daring  or  the  graceful 
pursuits  of  man,  yet  nursed  in  the  philosophy  of  oar 
times. 

'  It  ia  presumption  in  my  talking  about  such  things, 
said  Lothair ;  *  but  might  I  venture  to  ask  what  yon  maj 
consider  the  true  principles  of  art  P ' 

*  Abtut  principles,'  said  Mr.  PhcBbus ;  '  not  merely  the 
study  of  nature,  but  of  beautiful  nature ;  the  art  of  design 
in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  firstrate  race,  and  where  the 
laws,  the  manners,  the  customs,  are  calculated  to  TnaV**'" 
the  health  and  beauty  of  a  firstrate  race.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  these  conditions  obtained  from  the  age  of 
Pericles  to  the  age  of  Hadrian  in  pure  Aryan  conunn- 
nities,  but  Semitism  began  then  to  prevail,  and  ultimately 
triumphed.    Semitism  has  destroyed  art ;  it  taught  miv. 
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fa>  despise  His  own  body,  and  the  essence  of  art  is  to 
hoDOor  the  hnman  frame.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  onght  not  to  talk  abont  such  things/  said 
Lotfaair ;  *  but  if  hj  Semitism  jon  mean  religion,  snrely  the 
liaHaa  painters  inspired  by  Semitism  did  something.' 

'  Grreai  things,'  said  Mr.  Phcehns ;  '  some  of  the  greatest. 
Semitiflm  gave  them  subjects,  but  the  Renaissance  gave 
them  Aryan  art,  and  it  gave  that  art  to  a  purely  Aryan  race. 
Bat  Semitism  rallied  in  the  shape  of  the  Reformation,  and 
•wept  all  away.  When  Leo  the  Tenth  was  Pope,  popery 
was  pagan  ;  popery  is  now  Christian  and  art  is  extinct.' 

*I  cannot  enter  into  such  controversies,'  said  Lothair. 
*  Every  day  I  feel,  more  and  more,  I  am  extremely  igno- 
nnt' 

*  Do  not  regret  it,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus.  *  What  you  call 
ignorance  is  your  strength.  By  ignorance  you  mean  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  books.  Books  are  &tal ;  they  are 
the  corse  of  the  human  race.  Nine-tenths  of  existing 
books  are  nonsense,  and  the  clever  books  are  the  refutation 
of  that  nonsense.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  ever  befellll 
man  was  the  invention  of  printing.  Printing  has  de.|| 
stroyed  education.  Art  is  a  great  thing,  and  Science  is 
a  great  thing ;  but  all  that  art  and  science  can  reveal  can 
be  taught  by  man  and  by  his  attributes  :  his  voice,  his 
hand,  his  eye. '  The  essence  of  education  is  the  education 
of  the  body.  Beauty  and  health  are  the  chief  sources 
of  h^ypiness.  Men  should  live  in  the  air ;  their  exer- 
cise! should  be  regular,  varied,  scienti£c.  To  render  his 
body  strong  and  supple  is  the  first  duty  of  man.  He 
■hoold  develope  and  completely  master  the  whole  muscular 
system.  What  I  admire  in  the  order  to  which  you  belong 
is  that  they  do  live  in  the  air,  that  they  excel  in  athletic 
sports;  that  th^  can  only  speak  one  language ;  and  that 
they  never  read.  This  is  not  a  complete  education,  but  it 
is  ike  highest  education  since  the  Ghreek.' 
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'  What  yoa  saj  1  feel  encouraging/  said  Lothair, 
sing  a  smile,  *  for  I  myself  live  very  mnoh  in  the  air,  and 
am  fond  of  all  sports ;  bnt  I  confess  I  am  often  ashamed  of 
being  so  poor  a  linguist^  and  was  serionsl j  thinlring  that  I 
ought  to  read.' 

*No  doubt  every  nian  should  combine  an  inteUeoteal 
with  a  physical  training,*  replied  Mr.  Phoebus ;  *  but  the 
popular  conception  of  the  means  is  radically  wrong.  Youth 
should  attend  lectures  on  art  and  science  by  the  most 
illustrious  professors,  and  should  converse  together  ate^ 
wards  on  what  they  have  heard.  They  should  learn  to 
talk ;  it  is  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  extremely  healthy. 
They  should  have  music  always  at  their  meals.  The 
theatre,  entirely  remodelled  and  reformed,  and  under  a 
nunister  of  state,  should  be  an  important  element  of  educa- 
tion. I  should  not  object  to  the  recitation  of  lyrio  poetry. 
That  is  enough.  I  ^ould  not  have  a  book  in  the  hoose^  or 
even  see  a  newspaper.* 

'  These  are  Aryan  principles  P '  said  Lothair. 

*  They  are,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus ;  '  and  of  sudi  principlei^  I 
believe,  a  great  revival  is  at  hand.  We  shall  both  live  to 
see  another  Renaissance ' 

*And  our  artist  here,'  said  Lothair,  pointing  to  the 
statue,  *  you  are  of  opinion  that  he  is  asserbng  these 
principles  P ' 

*  Yes  ;  because  he  has  produced  the  Aryan  form  hj 
studying  the  Aryan  fonn.  Phidias  never  had  a  finer 
model,  and  he  has  not  been  unequal  to  it 

'  I  fancied,'  said  Lothair  in  a  lower  and  enquiring  tone, 
though  Mrs.  Campian  had  some  time  before  glided  out  of 
the  pavilion  and  was  giving  directions  to  the  workmen, 
'  I  fancied  I  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Campian  was  a  BomaiL' 

'  The  Bomans  were  (Greeks,'  said  Mr.  PhoebuSy '  and  in 
this  instance  the  Phidian  type  came  out  It  has  not  been 
thrown  away.    I  believe  Theodora  has  inspired  as  many 
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pamien  and  scnlptors  as  any  Aryan  goddess.    I  look  upon 
hat  as  such,  &r  I  know  nothing  more  diyine.' 

'  I  fisar  the  Fhidian  type  is  very  rare,'  said  Lothair. 

'  In  nature  and  in  art  there  most  always  be  surpassing 
insiances,'  said  Mr.  Phoabus.  '  It  is  a  law,  and  a  wise  one ; 
bnt^  depend  upon  it,  so  strong  and  perfect  a  type  as  the 
original  Aryan  must  be  yet  abundant  among  the  millions, 
and  may  be  developed.  But  for  this  you  want  great 
cfaaoges  in  your  laws.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  state  to 
attend  to  the  firame  and  health  of  the  subject.  The  Spar- 
tans understood  this.  They  permitted  no  marriage  the 
probable  consequences  of  which  might  be  a  feeble  progeny; 
they  even  took  measnres  to  secure  a  yigorous  one.  The 
ilamaTifl  doomed  the  deformed  to  immediate  destruction. 
The  union  of  the  races  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
XDonwealth  much  too  nearly  to  be  entrusted  to  individual 
flzraiigemant.  The  hJte  of  a  nation  will  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  strengili  and  health  of  the  population.  Both 
France  and  England  should  look  to  this ;  they  have  cause. 
As  fisr  our  mighty  engines  of  war  in  the  hands  of  a  puny 
race,  it  will  be  the  old  story  of  the  lower  empire  and  the 
Greek  fire.  Laws  should  be  passed  to  secure  all  this,  and 
Bome  day  they  will  be.  But  nothing  can  be  done  until  the 
Aiyan  races  are  extricated  from  Semitism.* 


(3HAPTERXXX. 


LoTHAXB  returned  to  town  in  a  not  altogether  satisfactory 
state  of  mind.  He  was  not  serene  or  content.  On  the 
contraary,  he  was  rather  agitated  and  perplexed.  He  could 
not  say  he  regretted  his  visit.  He  had  seen  her,  and  he 
had  seen  her  to  great  advantage.  He  had  seen  much  too 
that  was  pleasing,  and  had  heard  also  many  things  that,  if 
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Hot  pleasmg,  were  certomlj  foil  of  inierest.  And  jei» 
when  he  cantered  back  over  the  common,  the  world  aome- 
how  did  not  seem  to  him  so  bright  and  exhilarating  as  in 
the  ambling  mom.  Was  it  because  she  was  not  alone? 
And  jet  why  should  he  expect  she  should  be  alone  P  She 
had  manj  Mends,  and  she  was  as  accessible  to  them  as  to 
himself.  And  yet  a  conversation  with  her,  as  in  the  gaidens 
of  Blenheim,  would  have  been  delightful,  and  he  bad  radier 
counted  on  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  thing  to  know 
men  like  Mr.  Phoebus,  and  hear  their  views  on  the  nature 
of  things.  Lothair  was  very  young,  and  was  more  thought- 
ful  than  studious.  His  education  hitherto  had  been,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Phoebus,  on  the  right  principle,  and  chieflj 
in  the  open  air;  but  he  was  intelligent  and  suaoeptible, 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford,  now  stirred  with  man; 
thoughts,  he  had  imbibed  some  particles  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  prinuBval  races  which  had  permitted  him  to 
follow  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Phcebus  not  absolutely  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  perplexity.  He  determined  to  confer  with 
Father  Coleman  on  the  Aryan  race  and  the  genius  of 
Semitism.  As  he  returned  through  the  park,  he  observed 
the  Duchess  and  Lady  Gorisande  in  their  barouche,  resting 
for  a  moment  in  the  shade,  with  Lord  Garisbrooke  on  one 
side  and  the  Duke  of  Brecon  on  the  other. 

As  he  was  dressing  for  dinner,  constantly  brooding  on 
one  thought,  the  cause  of  his  feeling  of  disappointment 
occurred  to  Imn.  He  had  hoped  in  this  visit  to  hare 
established  some  basis  of  intimacy,  and  to  have  ascertained 
his  prospect  and  his  means  of  occasionally  seeing  her.  But 
he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  could  not  well  caJl 
again  at  Belmont  under  a  week,  but  even  then  Mr.  Pboebos 
or  some  one  else  might  be  there.  The  world  seemed  dark. 
He  wished  he  had  never  gone  to  Oxford.  However  a  man 
may  plan  his  life  he  is  the  creature  of  drcumstanoes.  The 
unforeseen  happens  and  upsets  everything.  We  are  men 
puppets. 
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He  mi  next  to  an  agreeable  woman  at  dinner,  who  gaye 
liim  an  intereerting  account  of  a  new  singer  she  had  heard 
the  night  before  at  the  Opera ;  a  fair  Scandinavian,  freah 
as  a  Vlj  and  sweet  as  a  nightingale. 

'  I  was  resolved  to  go  and  hear  her/  said  the  lady ;  ^  my 
sister  Feodore,  at  Paris,  had  written  to  me  so  much  aboni 
her.    Do  yon  know,  I  have  never  been  to  the  Opera  for  an 
age !    That  alone  was  qnite  a  treat  to  me.    I  never  go  to 
the  Opera,  nor  to  the  play,  nor  to  anything  else.     Society 
bas  become  so  large  and  so  exacting,  that  I  have  found  out 
one  never  gets  any  amusement.' 
*Do  you  know,  I  never  was  at  the  Opera,'  said  Lothair. 
'  I  am  not  at  all  surprised ;  and  when  you  go  (which  I 
mppose  you  will  some  day),  what  will  most  strike  you  is, 
tbat  you  will  not  see  a  single  person  you  ever  saw  in  youi 
fife.' 
'Strange!' 

'Yes;  it  shows  what  a  mass  of  wealth  and  taste  and 
ffsfinement  there  is  in  this  wonderful  metropolis  of  ours, 
({uite  irrespective  of  the  circles  in  which  we  move,  and 
whaA  we  once  thought  entirely  engrossed  them.' 

After  the  ladies  had  retired,  Bertram,  who  dined  at  the 
ttma  house,  moved  up  to  him;  and  Hugo  Bohun  came 
oTer  and  took  the  vacant  seat  on  his  other  side. 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ? '  said  Hugo. 
'We  have  not  seen  you  for  a  week.' 

'I  went  down  to  Oxford  about  some  horses,'  said 
Lothair. 

'Fiuicy  going  down  to  Oxford  about  some  horses  in  the 
heart  of  the  season,'  said  Hugo.     '  I  believe  you  are  selling 
ns,  and  that^  as  the  '*  Scorpion  "  announces,  you  are  going 
to  be  married.' 
'  To  whom  P '  said  Lothair. 

'Ah  I  that  is  the  point.  It  is  a  dark  horse  at  preeenti 
lal  we  want  joa  to  tell  q&' 
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'  Why  do  not  70a  many,  Hugo  P '  said  Bertmm. 

*I  respect  the  institation,*  said  Hngo,  *  which  if  ad- 
mitting something  in  these  days;  and  I  have  ahrayi 
thought  that  every  woman  should  marry,  and  no  man.* 

'  It  makes  a  woman  and  it  mars  a  man,  you  think  P '  said 
Lothair. 

*  But  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  yoor  mw  would  woric 
practically,'  said  Bertram. 

^Wellf  my  view  is  a  social  problem,'  said  Hugo,  'and 
social  problems  are  the  &Bhion  at  present.  It  would  be 
solved  through  the  exceptions,  which  prove  the  principle. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  yonr  swells  who  cannot  avoid 
the  halter :  yon  are  booked  when  yon  are  bom ;  and  then 
there  are  moderate  men  like  myself  who  have  their  weak 
moments.  I  would  not  answer  for  myself  if  I  cooid  find 
an  affectionate  family  with  good  shooting  and  fintrato 
claret.' 

*  There  must  be  many  families  with  snch  oonditioDfl,* 
said  Lothair. 

Hugo  shook  his  head.  *  You  try.  Sometunes  the  wine 
is  good  and  the  shooting  bad;  sometimes  the  revene; 
sometimes  both  are  excellent,  bat  then  the  tempers  and  tho 
manners  are  equally  detestable.' 

'  I  vote  we  three  do  something  <o-morrow,'  said  Bercnm. 

'What  shall  it  beP'  said  Hugo. 

'  I  vote  we  row  down  to  Richmond  at  sunset  and  dine» 
and  then  drive  our  teams  up  by  moonlight.  What  say  yoo, 
Lothair?' 

'  I  cannot,  I  am  engaged.  I  am  engaged  to  go  to  tha 
Opera.' 

^  Fancy  going  to  the  Opera  in  this  sweltering  weather ' 
exclaimed  Bertram. 

'  He  must  be  going  to  be  married,'  said  Hng^. 

^d  yet  on  tiie  following  evening,  though  the  weather 
was  quite  as  sultry  and  he  was  not  going  to  be  married,  Is 
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fli0  Opws  Loihair  went.  Wliile  the  agreeable  ladj  the 
daj  before  iras  dilating  at  dinner  on  this  once  famons 
entertainment,  Lothair  remembered  tbat  a  certain  person 
went  there  eyeiy  Saturday  erening,  and  be  resolved  tbat 
be  should  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her. 

It  was  ahogetber  a  new  scene  for  Lotbalr,  and  being 
modi  affected  by  mnsic  be  found  the  general  influence  so 
Ikscmating  that  some  little  time  elapsed  before  be  was 
niificiently  master  of  himself  to  recur  to  the  principal 
purpose  of  bis  presence.  His  box  was  on  the  first  tier, 
where  he  could  observe  very  genersJly  and  yet  himself  be 
sufficiently  screened.  As  an  astronomer  surveys  the  starry 
heavena  until  bis  searching  sight  reaches  the  desired  planet, 
•0  Lotiiaxr'B  sorutinising  vision  wandered  till  his  eye  at 
length  lighted  an  the  wished-for  orb.  In  the  circle  above 
bis  own,  opposite  to  him  but  nearer  the  stage,  he  recog- 
nised tiie  Campians.  She  had  a  star  upon  her  forehead,  as 
whok  he  first  met  her  some  six  months  ago ;  it  seemed  an  age. 

Now  what  should  he  do  P  He  was  quite  unlearned  in 
the  sodal  habits  of  an  opera-house.  He  was  not  awaro 
that  he  bad  the  privilege  of  paying  the  lady  a  visit  in  her 
box,  and  had  be  been  so,  he  was  really  so  shy  in  little 
things  that  be  never  could  have  summoned  resolution  to 
open  the  door  of  bis  own  box  and  request  an  attendant  to 
thow  him  that  of  Mrs.  Gampian.  He  had  contrived  to  get 
to  the  Opera  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  the  effort 
lemed  to  have  exhausted  his  social  enterprise.  So  he  re« 
■uuned  stOl,  with  his  glass  fixed  very  constantly  on  Mrs. 
Cunpian,  and  occasionally  giving  himself  up  to  the  scene. 
The  performance  did  not  sustain  the  first  impression. 
Tlwie  were  rival  prima-donnas,  and  they  indulg^  in  com- 
petitive screams:  the  choruses  were  coarse/  and  the 
ordbestra  much  too  noisy.  But  the  audience  wm«  ab- 
■orbed  or  enchnsiasnc.  We  may  be  a  musical  nation,  idt 
Mr  taste  would  seem  to  require  some  refinement.  ^ 


to 
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There  "wim  a  stir  in  Mrs.  Gampian'B  box ;  a  gentiemaa 
entered  and  seated  bimself .  Lothair  oondnded  he  was  an 
invited  g^est,  and  envied  him.  In  about  a  qnarter  of  an 
honr  the  gentleman  bowed  and  retired,  and  another  pereon 
came  in,  and  one  whom  Lothair  recognised  as  a  young  man 
who  had  been  sitting  during  the  first  act  in  a  stall  beneath 
him.  The  ^stem  of  paying  visits  at  the  Opera  then  flashed 
upon  his  intelligence,  as  some  discovery  in  science  upon  a 
painful  observer.  Why  should  he  not  pay  a  visit  too  P  Bat 
how  to  do  it  P  At  last  he  was  bold  enough  to  open  the 
door  of  his  own  box  and  go  forth,  but  he  oould  find  no 
attendant,  and  some  persons  passing  his  open  door,  and 
nearly  appropriating  his  lodge,  in  a  fit  of  that  nervona 
embarrassment  which  attends  inexperience  in  little  thinga, 
he  secured  his  rights  by  returning  baffled  to  his  poet 

There  had  been  a  change  in  Mrs.  Campian*s  box  in  the 
interval  Colonel  Campian  had  quitted  it,  and  Mr.  Phosbos 
occupied  his  place.  Whether  it  were  disappointment  at 
his  own  failure  or  some  other  cause,  Tiothair  &lt  annoyed. 
He  was  hot  and  cold  by  turns ;  felt  awkward  and  Unn- 
dering ;  &ncied  people  were  looking  at  him ;  that  in  some 
inexplicable  sense  he  was  ridiculous ;  wished  he  had  nerer 
gone  to  the  Opera. 

As  time,  and  considerable  time,  elapsed,  he  became  erea 
miserable.  Mr.  Phcebus  never  moved,  and  Mrs.  Campian 
frequently  conversed  with  him.  More  than  one  visitor  had 
in  the  interval  paid  their  respects  to  the  lady,  but  Mr. 
Phoebus  never  moved.  They  did  not  stay,  perhaps  becanae 
Mr.  Phoebus  never  moved. 

Lothair  never  liked  that  fellow  firom  the  first.  Sympathy 
and  antipathy  share  our  being  as  day  and  dA.rlmflip«  share 
our  lives.  Lothair  had  felt  an  antipathy  for  Mr.  Phcehns 
the  moment  he  saw  him.  He  had  arrived  at  Belmont 
yesterday  before  Lothair,  and  he  had  outstayed  him.  Theae 
might  be  Aryan  principles,  but  they  were  not  the  principlei 
of  good  breeding. 
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Lothaar  determined  to  go  home  and  never  to  come  to  the 
Opera  agaiiu  He  opened  the  door  of  his  box  with  firmness, 
and  slammed  it  with  conrage ;  he  had  qnite  lost  his  shyness, 
^fas  indeed  read/  to  run  a  mnck  with  anyone  who  crossed 
him.  The  a1«^TnTniiig  of  the  door  summoned  a  scndding 
attendant  finom  a  distant  post,  who  with  breathless  devotion 
enquired  whether  Lothair  wanted  anything. 

'Yes,  I  want  yon  to  show  me  the  way  to  Mrs.  Campian's 
box.' 

'Tier  above.  No.  22,'  said  the  boxkeeper. 

*Ay,  ay;  bnt  conduct  me  to  it,'  said  Lothair,  and  he 
presented  the  man  with  an  overpowering  honorarium. 

'Certainly,  my  Lord,'  said  the  attendant. 

'He  knows  me,'  thought  Lothair;  but  it  was  not  so. 
When  the  British  nation  is  at  once  grateful  and  enthusiastio, 
they  always  call  you  *  my  Lord.' 

Bat  in  his  progress  to  '  No.  22,  tier  above,'  all  his  valour 
etaporated,  and  when  the  box-door  was  opened  he  felt  very 
much  like  a  convict  on  the  verge  of  execution ;  he  changed 
oolonr,  his  legs  tottered,  his  heart  beat,  and  he  made  his 
bow  with  a  confused  vision.  The  serenity  of  Theodora 
lomewbat  reassured  him,  and  he  seated  himself,  and  even 
saluted  Mr.  Phoebus. 

The  conversation  was  vapid  and  conventional :  remarks 
about  the  Opera  and  its  performers  ;  even  the  heat  of  the 
weather  was  mentioned.  Lothair  had  come,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  Mrs.  Campian  seemed  much  interested 
in  the  performance ;  so,  if  he  had  had  anything  to  say,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  expressing  it.  She  had  not  ap- 
peared to  be  so  engrossed  with  the  music  before  his 
uriraL  Li  the  meantime  that  Phoebus  would  not  move ; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  that  Phoebus  would  not 
nuive.  Lothair  could  not  stand  it  any  longer ;  he  rose  and 
bowed. 

'  Are  you  going  P '  said  Theodora.  '  Colonel  Campian  will 
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be  here  in  a  moment ;  lie  will  be  quite  grieved  not  to  see 
you.' 

But  Lothair  was  inflexible.  'Perbapa,'  sbe  added,  'w« 
may  see  you  to-morrow  nigbt  P ' 

*•  Neyer/  said  Lothair  to  himself^  as  he  clenched  his  teetb ; 
*•  my  visit  to  Belmont  was  my  first  and  my  last.  The  dream 
is  over.* 

He  hurried  to  a  club  in  which  he  had  been  recentlj 
initiated,  and  of  which  the  chief  purpose  is  to  prove  to 
mankind  that  night  to  a  wise  man  has  its  resources  as  veil 
as  gaudy  day.  Here  striplings  mature  their  minds  in  the 
mysteries  of  whist,  and  stimulate  their  intelligence  hj 
playing  at  stakes  which  would  make  their  seniors  look  pale ; 
here  matches  are  made,  and  odds  are  settled,  and  the  cares 
or  enterprises  of  life  are  soothed  or  stimulated  by  ingnai 
cheroots  or  beakers  of  Badminton.  Here,  in  the  societj  oi 
the  listless  and  freakish  St.  Aldegonde,  and  Hugo  BobaD, 
and  Bertram,  and  other  congenial  spirits,  Lothair  consigned 
to  oblivion  the  rival  churches  of  Christendom,  the  Aiyao 
race,  and  the  genius  of  Semitism. 

It  was  an  hour  past  dawn  when  he  strolled  homa  Lod« 
don  is  often  beautiful  in  summer  at  that  hour,  the  architec- 
tural lines  clear  and  defined  in  the  smokeless  atmosphere, 
and  ever  and  anon  a  fragrant  gale  from  gardened  balooniei 
wafted  in  the  blue  air.  Nothing  is  stirring  except  wagou 
of  strawberries  and  asparagus,  and  no  one  visible  except  a 
policeman  or  a  Member  of  Parliament  returning  firom  a 
late  division,  where  they  have  settled  some  great  question 
that  need  never  have  been  asked.  Eve  has  its  spell  of 
calmness  and  consolation,  but  Dawn  brings  hope  and  joy. 
But  not  to  Lothair.  Young,  sanguine,  and  susoeptiblei 
he  had,  for  a  moment^  yielded  to  the  excitement  of  tlie 
recent  scene,  but  with  his  senses  stilled  by  the  morning  air, 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  Bertram's  ready  sympathy, 
and  Hugo  Bohun's  gay  comments  on  human  life^  and  all 
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tbe  wfld  and  amusing  caprice,  and  daring  wilfulness,  and 
gnuid  afiectation  that  distingnish  and  inspire  a  circle  of 
patrician  yonth,  there  came  over  him  the  consciousness 
that  to  him  something  dark  had  occurred,  something  bitter 
and  diBappointing  and  humiliating,  and  that  the  breaking 
mom  would  not  bring  to  him  a  day  so  bright  and  hopeful 
as  his  former  ones. 

At  first  he  fell  into  profound  slumber:  it  was  the  in- 
eritable  result  of  the  Badminton  and  the  late  hour.  There 
was  a  certain  degree  of  physical  exhaustion  which  com- 
manded repose.  But  the  slumber  was  not  long,  and  his 
first  feeling,  for  it  could  not  be  called  thought,  was  that 
some  great  misfortune  had  occurred  to  him;  and  then 
the  thought  following  the  feeling  brought  up  the  form  of 
the  hated  Phoebus.  After  that  he  had  no  real  sleep,  but  a 
sort  of  occasional  and  feverish  doze  with  intervals  of  infinite 
distress,  waking  always  to  a  consciousness  of  inexpressible 
mortification  and  despair. 

Ahont  one  o'clock,  relinquishing  all  hope  of  real  and  re- 
f^Bfthing  slumber,  he  rang  his  bell,  and  his  valet  appearing  in- 
formed him  that  Father  Coleman  had  called,  and  the  Monsig- 
nore  had  called,  and  that  now  the  Cardinal's  secretary  had 
just  called,  but  the  valet  had  announced  that  his  lord  was  in- 
dispoeed.  There  was  also  a  letter  from  Lady  St.  Jerome. 
This  news  brought  a  new  train  of  feeling.  Lothair  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  day  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
function,  under  the  personal  auspices  of  the  Cardinal,  at 
which  indeed  Lothair  had  never  positively  promised  to 
assist,  his  presence  at  which  he  had  sometimes  thought 
they  presdHl  unreasonably,  not  to  say  even  indelicately,  but 
tt  which  he  had  perhaps  led  them,  not  without  cause,  to  bo» 
liere  that  he  would  be  present.  Of  late  the  Monsignore 
had  assumed  tha^  Lothair  had  promised  to  attend  it. 

Why  should  h«  not  P  The  world  was  all  vanity.  Never 
did  he  feel  more  convinced  than  at  this  moment  of  the 
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truth  of  his  conclusion,  that  if  religion  were  a  real  fluiig» 
man  should  live  for  it  alone ;  but  then  came  the  qnestion 
of  the  Churches.  He  could  not  bring  himself  without  a 
pong  to  contemplate  a  secession  from  the  Church  of  his 
fathers.  He  took  refuge  in  the  wild  but  beautiful  thought 
of  a  reconciliation  between  Rome  and  England.  If  the 
consecration  of  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  that  end  ooald 
assist  in  effecting  the  purpose,  he  would  cheerfully  mske 
the  sacrifice.  He  would  then  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  probably  conclude  his  days  in  a  her- 
mitage on  Mount  Athos. 

In  the  meantime  he  rose,  and,  invigorated  by  his  bath, 
his  thoughts  became  in  a  slight  degree  more  mundane. 
They  recurred  to  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  of  his  Hfe. 
but  in  a  spirit  of  self-reproach  and  of  conscious  vanity  and 
weakness.  Why,  he  had  not  known  her  a  week!  This 
was  Sunday  morning,  and  last  Sunday  he  had  attended  St 
Mary's  and  offered  up  his  earnest  supplications  for  the  unitr 
of  Christendom.  That  was  then  his  sovereign  hope  and 
thought.  Singular  that  a  casual  acquaintance  with  t 
Mtrangor,  a  look,  a  glance,  a  word,  a  nothing,  should  hart 
so  disturbed  his  spirit  and  distracted  his  mind. 

And  yet 

And  then  he  fell  into  an  easy-chair,  with  a  hairbrosb  in 
cither  hand,  and  conjured  up  in  reverie  all  that  had  passsd 
since  that  wondrous  mom  when  he  addressed  her  by  the 
roadside,  until  the  last  dark  hour  when  they  parted,  and 
for  ever.  There  was  not  a  word  she  had  uttered  to  him,  or 
to  anyone  else,  that  he  did  not  recall ;  not  a  glance,  not  a 
gesture :  her  dress,  her  countenance,  her  voice,  her  htir. 
And  what  scenes  had  all  tliis  passed  in!  What  refined 
and  «tately  loveliness !  Blenheim,  and  Oxford,  and  Bel- 
mont I  They  became  her.  Ah !  why  could  not  life  oon- 
sist  of  the  perpetual  society  of  such  delightful  people  in 
SQoh  delightful  places  ? 
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His  Talet  entered  and  informed  him  that  the  Monsignoro 
had  returned,  and  would  not  be  denied.  Lothair  roused 
himself  from  his  delicious  reverie,  and  his  countenance  be- 
cune  anxious  and  disquieted.  He  would  have  straggled 
■gainst  the  intrusion,  and  was  murmuring  resistance  to  his 
hopeless  attendant,  who  shook  his  head,  when  the  Monsig- 
Dore  glided  into  the  room  without  permission,  as  the  valot 
dLjappeared. 

It  was  a  wonderful  performance :  the  Monsignore  had  at 
^kkQ  same  time  to  make  a  reconnaissance  and  to  take  up  a 
position^  to  find  out  what  Lothair  intended  to  do,  and  yet 
to  act  and  speak  as  if  he  was  acquainted  with  those  inten- 
doc^  and  was  not  only  aware  of,  but  approved  them.  He 
seemed  hurried  and  yet  tranquil,  almost  breathless  witli 
solicitude  and  yet  conscious  of  some  satisfactory  consum- 
mation. His  tones  were  at  all  times  hushed,  but  to-day  be 
b-poke  in  a  whisper,  though  a  whisper  of  emphasis,  and  the 
dark  eyes  of  his  delicate  aristocratic  visage  peered  into 
Lothair,  even  when  he  was  making  a  remark  which  seemed 
to  require  no  scrutiny. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  days  for  England  that 
hare  happened  in  our  time,'  said  the  Monsignore.  '  Lady 
St.  Jerome  thinks  of  nothing  else.  All  our  nobility  will  be 
there,  the  best  blood  in  England,  and  some  others  *who 
sympathise  with  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  real  question. 
Nothing  has  ever  gratified  the  Cardinal  more  than  your  in- 
tended presence.  He  sent  to  you  this  morning.  He  would 
bare  called  himself  but  ho  has  much  to  go  through  to-day. 
His  Eminence  said  to  me:  "It  is  exactly  what  I  want. 
Wluitevermay  be  our  difierences,  and  they  are  really  slight, 
▼hat  I  want  is  to  show  to  the  world  that  the  sons  of  the 
Church  will  unite  for  the  cause  of  Divine  truth.  It  is  the 
ody  course  that  can  save  society.*'  When  Lady  St.  Jerome 
told  him  that  you  were  coming  this  evening,  his  Eminonce 
wu  so  affected  that ' 
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*  But  I  never  said  I  was  coming  this  eyening/  said  Lo* 
tliair,  rather  dryly,  and  resolved  to  struggle,  'either  to 
Lady  St.  Jerome  or  to  anyone  else.  I  said  I  would  think 
of  it.' 

'  But  for  a  Christian  to  think  of  duty  is  to  perform  it^' 
said  the  Monsignore.  '  To  be  ignorant  of  a  duty  is  a  sin, 
but  to  be  aware  of  duty,  and  not  to  fulfil  it,  is  heinous.' 

'But  is  it  a  duty  ? '  said  Lothair,  rather  doggedly. 

'  What !  to  serve  God  and  save  society  ?  Do  you  doubt 
it  P  Have  you  read  the  "  Declaration  of  Geneva  ?  "  They 
have  declared  war  against  the  Church,  the  State,  and  tbe 
domestic  principle.  All  the  great  truths  and  laws  on  which 
the  family  reposes  are  denounced.  Have  you  seen  Gari- 
baldi's letter  ?  When  it  was  read,  and  spoke  of  the  re- 
ligion of  God  being  propagated  throughout  the  world,  there 
was  a  universal  cry  of  "  No,  no !  no  religion  ! "  But  the 
religion  of  God  was  soon  so  explained  as  to  allay  all  their 
fears.  It  is  the  religion  of  science.  Instead  of  Adam,  our 
ancestry  is  traced  to  the  most  grotesque  of  creatures; 
thought  is  phosphorus,  the  soul  complex  nerves,  and  our 
moral  sense  a  secretion  of  sugar.  Do  you  want  these  views 
in  England?  Rest  assured  they  are  coming.  And  how 
are  we  to  contend  against  them  P  Only  by  Divine  truth. 
And  where  is  Divine  truth  p  In  the  Church  of  Christ :  in 
the  gospel  of  order,  peace,  and  purity.' 

Lothair  rose,  and  paced  the  room  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

'  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  in  the  middle  ages,'  he  ex. 
claimed,  *  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  in  some 
other  planet :  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  but  in  this  country 
and  in  this  age ! ' 

*That  thought  is  not  worthy  of  you,  my  Lord,'  said 
Catesby.  'It  is  a  great  privilege  to  live  in  this  country 
and  in  this  age.  It  is  a  great  privilege,  in  the  mighiy 
contest  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principle,  to  combat 
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ior  ibe  righteous.  They  stand  face  to  face  now,  as  they 
have  stood  before.  There  is  Christiamty  which,  bj  reveal- 
big  the  trath,  has  limited  the  license  of  human  reason ; 
there  is  that  human  reason  which  resists  reyelation  as  a 
bondage,  which  insists  upon  being  atheistical,  or  poljtheis- 
tical,  or  pantheistical ;  which  looks  npon  the  requirements 
of  obedience,  justice,  truth,  and  purity,  as  limitations  of 
hxonan  freedom.  It  is  to  the  Church  that  Ood  has  committed 
the  custody  and  execution  of  His  truth  and  law.  The 
Church,  as  witness,  teacher,  and  judge,  contradicts  and 
offends  the  spirit  of  license  to  the  quick.  This  is  why  it  is 
hated;  this  is  why  it  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  why  they  aro 
preparing  a  future  of  rebellion,  tyranny,  fiedsehood,  and  de- 
grading debauchery.  The  Church  alone  can  save  us,  and 
joa  are  asked  to  supplicate  the  Almighty  to-night,  under 
ciicomstances  of  deep  hope,  to  fayour  the  union  of  church- 
men,  and  save  the  human  race  from  the  impending  deluge.' 

Lothair  threw  himself  again  into  his  seat  and  sighed.  *  I 
■m  rather  indisposed  to-day,  my  dear  Monsignore,  which  is 
unisaal  with  me,  and  scarcely  equal  to  such  a  theme^ 
doubtless  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me  and  to  alL  I  myself 
wish,  as  you  well  know,  that  all  mankind  were  praying 
Bsder  the  same  roof.  I  shall  continue  in  seclusion  this 
moniing.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  think  over  what 
joa  have  said  with  so  much  beauty  and  force.' 

'I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  you,' 
■ud  Catesby ;  and  he  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  note 
whidk  he  handed  to  Lothair,  who  opened  it  quite  uncon- 
•cions  of  the  piercing  and  even  excited  observation  of  his 
oompanion. 

Lothair  read  the  letter  with  a  changing  countenance,  and 
then  be  read  it  again  and  blushed  deeply.  The  letter  was 
from  Miss  ArundeL  After  a  slight  pause,  without  looking 
vp,  he  said, '  Nine  o'clock  is  the  hour,  I  believe.' 

'YeSi'  said  the  Monsignore  rather  eagerly,  'but  were  I 
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yon,  I  would  be  earlier  than  that.  I  would  order  mj 
carriage  at  eight.  If  jon  will  permit  me,  I  will  order  it  for 
yon.  Yon  are  not  quite  well.  It  will  save  you  some  little 
trouble,  people  coming  into  the  room  and  all  that^  and  the 
Cardinal  will  be  there  by  eight  o'clock. 

<  Thank  you,'  said  Lothair ;  '  have  the  lnT^<^TlftfM^  then,  xnj 
dear  Monsignore,  to  order  my  brougham  for  me  at  half* 
past  eight,  and  just  say  I  can  see  no  one.    Adieu ! ' 

And  the  priest  disappeared. 

Lothair  remained  the  whole  morning  in  a  most  troubled 
state,  pacing  his  rooms,  leaning  sometimes  with  his  arm 
upon  the  mantelpiece  and  his  face  buried  in  his  aim,  ami 
often  he  sighed.  About  half-past  five  he  rang  for  his  valot 
and  dressed,  and  in  another  hour  he  broke  his  fast :  a  little 
soup,  a  cutlet,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  claret.  And  then  be 
looked  at  his  watch ;  and  he  looked  at  his  watch  ererj  five 
minutes  for  the  next  hour. 

He  was  in  deep  reverie  when  the  servant  annoonoed 
that  his  carriage  was  ready.  He  started  as  from  a  dream, 
then  pressed  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  kept  it  there  for 
some  moments,  and  then,  exclaiming  *  Jacta  est  alea,'  he 
descended  the  stairs. 

•  Where  to,  my  Lord  ? '  enquired  the  servant  when  he 
had  entered  the  carriage. 

Lothair  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then  he  said,  *  to  Belmont* 
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'  Belmont  is  the  only  house  I  know  that  is  properly  lighted/ 
said  Mr.  Phoebus,*  and  he  looked  with  complacent  criticism 
round  the  brilliant  saloons.  '  I  would  not  visit  anyone  who 
had  gaa  in  his  house ;  but  even  in  palaces  I  find  lamps ;  ifc 
is  too  dreadfuL    When  they  came  here  first  there  was  an 
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tmmeiise  chandelier  snspended  in  each  of  these  rooms, 
pulling  down  the  ceilings,  dwarfing  the  apartments,  leaving 
the  guests  all  in  darkness,  and  throwing  all  the  light  on 
the  roof.  The  chandelier  is  the  great  abomination  of  fnmi- 
tore;  it  makes  a  noble  apartment  look  small.  And  then 
thej  say  jou  cannot  light  rooms  without  chandeliers ! 
Lode  at  these :  need  anything  be  more  brilliant  ?  And  all 
the  light  in  the  right  place :  on  those  who  are  in  the  cham- 
ber. All  light  should  come  from  the  side  of  a  room,  and 
if  yon  choose  to  have  candelabra  like  these  yon  can  always 
secure  soficient.' 

Theodora  was  seated  on  a  sofa  in  conversation  with  a 
lady  of  distingoished  mien  and  with  the  countenance  of  a 
Boman  empress.  There  were  various  groups  in  the  room, 
standing  or  seated.  Colonel  Campian  was  attending  a  lady 
to  the  piano  where  a  celebrity  presided,  a  gentleman  with 
cropped  head  and  a  long  black  beard.  The  lady  was  of 
extraordinary  beauty ;  one  of  those  faces  one  encounters  in 
Asia  Minor,  rich,  glowing,  with  dark  fringed  eyes  of  tremu- 
boB  lustre;  ^  figure  scarcely  less  striking,  of  voluptuous 
■jmmetry.  Her  toilette  was  exquisite,  perhaps  a  little  too 
splendid  for  the  occasion,  but  abstractedly  of  fine  taste, 
and  she  held,  as  she  sang,  a  vast  bouquet  entirely  of  white 
stove  flowers.  The  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  stephanotis,  / 
and  the  execution  faultless.  It  seemed  the  perfection  of 
chamber-ainging :  no  shrieks  and  no  screams,  none  of  those 
agonising  experiments  which  result  from  the  fatal  com- 
petition of  rival  prima-donnas. 

She  was  singing  when  Lothair  was  ushered  in.  Theo- 
dora rose  and  greeted  him  with  friendliness.  Her  glance 
was  that  of  gratification  at  his  arrival,  but  the  performance 
prevented  any  conversation  save  a  few  kind  remarks  inter- 
changed in  a  hushed  tone.  Colonel  Campian  came  up :  he 
aeemed  quite  delighted  at  renewing  his  acquaintance  with 
Lothair,  and  began  to  talk  rather  too  loudly,  which  made 
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Bome  of  the  gentlemen  near  tHe  piano  tarn  round  with 
glances  of  wondering  reproacli.  This  embarraBsed  liis 
newlj-amved  gaest,  who  in  his  distress  caught  the  bow  o^ 
a  lady  who  recognised  him,  and  whom  he  instantly  remem- 
bered as  Mrs.  Putney  Giles.  There  was  a  vacant  chair  bj 
her  side,  and  he  was  glad  to  occupy  it. 

*  Who  is  that  lady  ? '  enquired  Lothair  of  his  companiaD 
when  the  singing  ceased. 

'  That  is  Madame  Phcsbus,'  said  Mrs.  Giles. 

'  Madame  Phoebus ! '  exclaimed  Lothair,  with  an  nnoon- 
scious  feeling  of  some  relief.  *  She  is  a  veij  beautzful 
woman.    Who  was  she  ? ' 

'  She  is  a  Cantacuzene,  a  daughter  of  the  fiunous  Greek 
merchant.  The  Cantacuzenes,  yon  know,  are  great  people, 
descendants  of  the  Greek  Emperors.  Her  uncle  is  prince  of 
Samos.  Mr.  Cantacuzene  was  veiy  much  opposed  to  the 
match,  but  I  think  quite  wrong.  Mr,  Phcebus  is  a  most 
distinguished  man,  and  the  alliance  is  of  the  happiest 
Never  was  such  mutual  devotion.' 

'I  am  not  suipiised,*  said  Lothair,  wonderfnlly  re- 
lieved. 

'  Her  sister  Euphrosyne  is  in  the  room,'  continued  Mi& 
Giles,  *  the  most  extraordinary  resemblance  to  her.  There 
is  just  the  difference  between  the  matron  and  the  Tn<^"^^ ; 
that  is  all.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  before 
the  marriage  might  have  been  mistaken  for  each  other. 
The  most  chamung  thing  iu  the  world  is  to  hear  the  two 
sisters  sing  together.  I  hope  they  may  to-night.  I  know 
the  &mily  very  well.  It  was  Mrs.  Cantacuzene  who  intro- 
duced me  to  Theodora.  You  know  it  is  quite  en  regie  to 
call  her  Theodora.  All  the  men  call  her  Theodora;  **  the 
divine  Theodora  "  is,  I  believe,  the  right  thing.' 

'  And  do  yon  call  her  Theodora  ? '  asked  Lothair,  rather 
dryly. 

*  Why,  no,'  said  Mrs.  GKles,  a  littlo  confused.     '  We  are 
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not  Intimate,  at  least  not  very.  Mrs.  (Jampian  has  been  at 
mj  house,  and  I  have  been  here  two  or  three  times ;  not  so 
often  as  I  oould  wish,  for  Mr.  Giles,  yon  see,  does  not  like 
fierranta  and  horses  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  and  no  more 
do  I,  and  on  week  days  he  is  too  much  engaged  or  too  tired 
to  come  ont  this  distance ;  so  you  see—' 

The  singing  had  ceased,  and  Theodora  approached  them. 
Addressing  Lothair,  she  said,  *  The  Princess  of  Tivoli  wishes 
that  yon  should  be  presented  to  her/ 

The  Princess  of  Tivoli  was  a  Boman  dame  of  one  of  the 
most  Qlnstrious  houses,  but  who  now  lived  at  Paris.  She 
had  in  her  time  taken  an  active  part  in  Italian  politics,  and 
had  BBcriJBced  to  the  cause  to  which  she  was  devoted  the 
laiger  pari  of  a  large  fortune.  What  had  been  spared,  how- 
ever, permitted  her  to  live  in  the  French  capital  with 
elegance,  if  not  with  splendour ;  and  her  saloon  was  the 
gathering  roof,  in  Paris,  of  almost  everyone  who  was  celc- 
hrated  for  genius  or  accomplishments.  Though  reputed  tc 
be  haughty  and  capricious,  she  entertained  for  Theodora  an 
eren  passionate  firiendship,  and  now  visited  England  only  to 
see  her. 

*  Madame  Campian  has  been  telling  me  of  all  the  kind 
things  you  did  for  her  at  Oxford,'  said  the  Princess.  *  Some 
day  you  must  show  me  Oxford,  but  it  must  be  next  year. 
I  Teiy  much  admire  the  free  University  life.  Tell  me  now, 
At  Oxford  you  still  have  the  Protestant  religion  ? ' 
Lothair  ventured  to  bow  assent. 

'Ah!  that  is  well,'  continued  the  Princess.  'I  advise 
JOQ  to  keep  it.  If  we  had  only  had  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Italy,  things  would  have  been  very  different.  You  are 
fortunate  in  this  country  in  having  the  Protestant  religion 
ud  a  real  nobility.  Tell  me  now,  in  your  constitution,  if 
the  father  sits  in  the  upper  chamber,  the  son  sits  in  the  lower 
home;  that  I  know :  but  is  there  any  majorat  attached  to 
hisnai?' 
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*  Noi  at  preseutb' 

'  Yon  sit  in  the  lower  boose  of  coarse  ?  * 

*  I  am  not  old  enough  to  sit  in  either  honse,'  ssid  Lo- 
thair,  '  but  when  I  am  of  age,  which  I  shall  be  when  IhaT« 
the  honour  of  showing  Oxford  to  jour  Highness,  I  must 
sit  in  the  npper  house,  for  I  have  not  the  blessing  of  s 
living  fiUiier.' 

*  Ah !  that  is  a  great  thing  in  your  oonntrj,'  exdahned 
the  Princess,  *a  man  being  his  own  master  at  so  esrljr 
an  age.' 

*  I  thonght  it  was  a  ''heritage  of  woe," '  said  Lothair. 

*  No,  no,'  said  the  Princess ;  '  the  onlj  tolerable  thing  in 
life  is  action,  and  action  is  feeble  withont  jonth.  What  if 
jou  do  not  obtain  jonr  immediate  object? — ^joa  alwajs 
think  JOU  will,  and  the  detail  of  the  adventure  is  foil  of 
rapture.  And  thus  it  is  the  blunders  of  youth  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  triumphs  of  manhood,  or  the  suooesses  of 
old  age.' 

*  Well,  it  will  be  a  consolation  for  me  to  remember  thif 
when  I  am  in  a  scrape,'  said  Lothair. 

'  Oh !  you  have  many,  many  scrapes  awaiting  you,'  ssid 
the  Princess.  *  You  may  look  forward  to  at  least  ten  yean 
of  blunders :  that  is,  illusions ;  that  is,  happiness.  Fortn- 
nate  young  man  ! ' 

Theodora  had,  without  appearing  to  intend  it,  relia- 
quished  her  seat  to  Lothair,  who  continued  his  conversatioo 
with  the  Princess,  whom  he  liked,  but  who,  he  was  sony 
to  hear,  was  about  to  leave  England,  and  immediatelj. 
that  very  night.  '  Yes,'  she  said,  '  it  is  my  last  act  of  dero* 
tion.  You  know  in  my  country  we  have  saints  and  shrines. 
All  Italians,  they  say,  are  fond,  are  superstitious ;  my  pii* 
grimage  is  to  Theodora.  I  must  come  and  worship  hor 
once  a  year.' 

A  gentleman  bowed  lowly  to  the  Princess,  who  retomod 
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hu  nlate  with  pleased  alacrity.  '  Do  7011  know  wlio  that 
is  ? '  said  the  Prinoess  to  Lothair.  ^  That  is  Baron  Ooze- 
linfli  one  of  our  great  reputations.  He  must  have  just 
arrived.  I  will  present  you  to  him :  it  is  always  agreeable 
to  know  a  great  man/  she  added ;  '  at  least  Gk>ethe  says 
10!' 

The  phflosopher,  at  her  invitation^  took  a  chair  opposite 
the  80&.  Thongh  a  profound  man,  he  had  all  the  vivacity 
and  passion  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  pecuHar  to 
the  superficial.  He  had  remarkable  conversational  power, 
which  he  never  spared.  Lothair  was  captivated  by  his 
eloquence,  his  striking  observations,  his  warmth,  and  the 
flashing  of  bis  southern  eye. 

'  Baion  Gk>zelius  agrees  with  your  celebrated  pastor,  Dr 
Camming,'  said  Theodora,  with  a  tinge  of  demure  sarcasm, 
'and  believes  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand. 

'And  for  the  same  reasons  ?  '  enquired  Lothair. 

'Not  exactly,*  said  Theodora,  'but  in  this  instance 
leienoe  and  revelation  have  arrived  at  the  same  result,  and 
that  is  what  all  desire.' 

'  All  that  I  said  was,'  said  Gozelius,  '  that  the  action  of 
the  son  had  become  so  irregular  that  I  thought  the  chances 
were  in  fiivour  of  the  destruction  of  our  planet.  At  least, 
if  I  were  a  public  office,  I  would  not  insure  it.' 

'Yet  the  risk  would  not  be  very  great  under  those  cir- 
camstanoes,'  said  Theodora. 

'The  destruction  of  this  world  is  foretold,'  said  Lothair; 
'  the  stars  are  to  fall  from  the  sky ;  but  while  I  credit,  I 
cannot  bring  my  mind  to  comprehend,  such  a  catastrophe.' 

'  I  have  seen  a  world  created  and  a  world  destroyed,' 
aaid  Gozelius.  'The  last  was  flickering  ten  years,  and 
It  went  out  as  I  was  watching  it.' 

'  And  the  first  P '  enquired  Lothair  anxiously. 

'  Disturbed  space  for  half  a  century ;  a  great  pregnancy. 
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William  Herscliel  told  me  it  would  come  when  I  wis  t  bof, 
and  I  croised  for  it  through  two-thirds  of  my  hfa.  It  csme 
at  last,  and  it  repaid  me.* 

There  was  a  stir.    Enphrosyne  was  going  to  sing  with 
her  sister.    Thej  swept  by  Lothair  in  their  progress  to  ika 
instrument,  like  the  passage  of  sultanas  to  some  Uosk  on 
the  Bosphoms.    It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  be- 
held anything  so  resplendent.     The  air  was  perfdmed  hj 
their  movement  and  the  mstling  of  their  wondrous  robes. 
'They  must   be  of  the  Aryan  race,'   thought  Lothsir, 
'  though  not  of  the  Phidian  iype.'     They  sang  a  Greek  sir, 
and  their  sweet  and  touching  voices  blended  with  exqnisits 
harmony.    Everyone  was  silent  in  the  room,  because  every- 
one  was  entranced.     Then  they  gave  their  friends  some 
patriotic  lay  which  required  a  chorus,  the  sisters  in  ton 
singing  a  stanza.     Mr.  Phoebus  arranged  the  chorus  in  a 
moment,  and  there  clustered  round  the  piano  a  number  of 
gentlemen  almost  as  good-looking  and  picturesque  at  bim- 
self.  Then,  while  Madame  Phoebus  was  singing,  Eaphrosyne 
suddenly  and  with  quickness  moved  away  and  approached 
Theodora,  and  whispered  something  to  her,  but  Theodorm' 
slightly  shook  her  head  and  seemed  to  decline. 

Euphrosyne  regained  the  piano,  whispered  something  to 
Colonel  Campian,  who  was  one  of  the  chorus,  and  then 
commenced  her  own  part.  Colonel  Campian  crossed  the 
room  and  spoke  to  Theodora,  who  instantly,  vrithout  the 
slightest  demur,  joined  her  friends.  Lothair  felt  agitated, 
as  he  could  not  doubt  Theodora  was  going  to  sing.  And 
so  it  was ;  when  Euphrosyne  had  finished,  and  the  chorus 
she  had  inspired  had  died  away,  there  rose  a  deep  contralto 
sound,  which,  though  without  effort^  seemed  to  Lothair  the 
most  thrilling  tone  he  had  ever  listened  to.  Deeper  and 
richer,  and  richer  and  deeper,  it  seemed  to  become^  as  it 
wound  with  exquisite  facility  through  a  symphony  of  de> 
licions  sound,  until  it  ended  in  a  passionate  bursty  whicb 
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n&de  LoiJiair's  heart  beat    8o  tmnnltuoiisly  that  for  a 
moment  he  thoaght  he  should  be  overpowered. 

*  I  never  heard  anything  so  fine  in  my  life/  said  Lothair 
to  the  French  philosopher. 

'  Ah !  if  jon  had  heard  that  woman  sing  the  Marseillaise, 
as  I  did'  onoe,  to  three  thousand  people,  then  yon  wonld 
know  what  was  fine.  Not  one  of  ns  who  wonld  not  have 
died  on  the  spot  for  her ! ' 

The  concert  was  over.  The  Princess  of  Tivoli  had  risen 
to  say  fiuBwell.  She  stood  apart  with  Theodora,  holding 
both  her  hands,  and  speaking  with  earnestness.  Then  she 
preiaed  her  lips  to  Theodora's  forehead  and  said,  *  Adieu, 
mjr  best  beloved ;  the  spring  will  return.' 

The  Princess  had  disappeared,  and  Madame  Phoebus 
c&me  up  to  say  good  night  to  her  hostess. 

*It  is  such  a  delicious  night,'  said  Theodora,  'that  I 
bsve  ordered  our  strawberries  and  cream  on  the  terrace. 
Toa  must  not  go.' 

And  BO  she  invited  them  all  to  the  terrace.  There  was 
cot  a  breath  of  air,  the  garden  was  flooded  with  moonlight 
ii  which  the  fountain  glittered,  and  the  atmosphere  was  as 
sweet  as  it  was  warm. 

*  I  think  the  moon,  will  melt  the  ice  to-night,'  said  Theo- 
dora as  she  led  Madame  Phoabus  to  a  table  covered  with 
tbat  innocent  refreshment  in  many  forms,  and  pyramids  of 
Ftrawbenies,  and  gentle  drinks  which  the  fancy  of  America 
could  alone  devise. 

^I  wonder  we  did  not  pass  the  whole  evening  on  tho 
terrace,'  said  Lothain 

*  One  must  sing  in  a  room,'  said  Euphrosyne,  '  or  the 
nightingales  would  eclipse  us.' 

Lothair  looked  quickly  at  the  speaker,  and  caught  the 
glanee  of  a  peculiar  countenance :  mockery  blended  with 
loniaa  splendour. 

*  I  think  strawberries  and  cream  the  most  popular  of  all 
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food,'  said  Madame  PhcBbtui,  as  some  toaohed  her  beaati£Bl 
lips. 

'  Yes  ;  and  one  is  not  ashamed  of  eating  it,'  said  Theo- 
dora. 

Soon  there  was  that  stir  which  precedes  the  breaking  up 
of  an  assembly.  Mrs.  (Hies  and  some  others  had  to  retnm 
to  town.  Madame  Phoebus  and  Enphrosyne  were  vmr 
neighbonrs  at  Boehampton,  but  their  carriage  had  been  for 
some  time  waiting.  Mr.  Phoebna  did  not  accompany  them. 
He  chose  to  walk  home  on  such  a  night,  and  descended 
into  the  garden  with  his  remaining  friends. 

'They  are  going  to  smoke,'  said  Theodora  to  Lothsir. 
*  Is  it  your  habit  ?  ' 

*  Not  yet.' 

^  I  do  not  dislike  it  in  the  air  and  at  a  distance ;  bnt  I 
banish  them  the  terrace.  I  think  smoking  most  be  a  gntX 
consolation  to  a  soldier ; '  and  as  she  spoke,  she  moTed, 
and,  without  formally  inviting  him,  he  found  himself  walk- 
ing by  her  side. 

Bather  abruptly  he  said,  '  You  wore  last  night  at  ibb 
Opera  the  same  ornament  as  on  the  first  time  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you«' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile,  and  a  little  surprised. 
'  My  solitary  trinket ;  I  fear  you  will  never  see  any  other/ 

'  But  you  do  not  despise  trinkets  ? '  said  Lothair. 

*  Oh !  no,  they  are  very  well.  Once  I  was  decked  with 
jewels  and  ropes  of  pearls,  like  Titian's  Queen  of  CypmB. 
I  sometimes  regret  my  pearls.  There  is  a  reserve  about 
pearls  which  I  like,  something  soft  and  dim.  But  ther 
are  all  gone,  and  I  ought  not  to  regret  them,  for  thej  wect 
in  a  good  cause.  I  kept  the  star,  because  it  was  given  to 
me  by  a  hero,  and  once  we  flattered  ourselves  it  was  a 
symbol.* 

'  I  wish  I  were  a  hero,'  said  Lothair. 

*  You  nmy  yet  prove  one ' 
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^  And  if  I  do,  may  I  gire  you  a  star  P ' 
'  K  it  be  symbolicaL' 
*BatofwliatP' 

*  Of  an  heroic  purpose/ 

*Bat  what  is  an  heroic  purpose?'  exclaimed  Lothair. 
*  Instead  of  being  here  to-night,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have 
been  present  at  a  religions  function  of  the  highest  and 
deepest  import,  which  might  have  influenced  my  destiny 
and  led  to  something  heroic.  But  my  mind  is  uncertain 
and  unsettled.  I  speak  to  you  without  reserve,  for  my 
heart  always  entirely  opens  to  you,  and  I  have  a  sort  of 
mlimited  confidence  in  your  judgment.  Besides,  I  have 
nerer  forgotten  what  you  said  at  Oxford  about  religion : 
that  you  could  not  conceive  society  without  religion.  It 
(s  what  I  feel  myself,  and  most  strongly ;  and  yet  there 
oerer  was  a  period  when  religion  was  so  assailed.  There 
ts  no  doubt  the  Atheists  are  bolder,  are  more  completely 
organised,  both  as  to  intellectual  and'  even  physical  force, 
than  ever  was  known.  I  have  heard  that  from  the  highest 
anthority.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  die 
for  Divine  truth.  I  have  examined  myself  severely,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  should  falter.  Indeed,  can  there  bo  for  man 
a  nobler  duty  than  to  be  the  champion  of  Ood  ?  But  then 
the  question  of  the  Churches  interferes.  If  there  were 
onJj  one  Church,  I  could  see  my  way.  Without  a  Church 
there  can  be  no  true  religion,  because  otherwise  you  have 
no  meaiitj  for  the  truth.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  when  I  was  at  Oxford  I  thought  the  An- 
glican view  might  be  sustained.  But  of  late  I  have  given 
nj  mind  deeply  to  these  matters,  for  after  all  they  are  the 
only  matters  a  man  should  think  of;  and  I  confess  to  you 
the  daim  of  Bome  to  orthodoxy  seems  to  me  irresistible. 

*Toa  make  no  distinction,  then,  between  religion  and 
crtbodo^,'  said  Theodora. 

*  Certainly  I  make  no  difierenoo.' 

M 
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'And  jet  wliat  is  oiihodox  at  Dover  is  not  ortliodoz  at 
Galaia  or  Ostend.  I  Bbonld  bo  sorry  to  think  that,  becaoso 
there  was  no  orthodoxy  in  Belgimn  or  France,  there  wtt 
no  religion.* 

'  Yes,'  said  Lothair,  *  I  think  I  see  what  yon  mean.* 

'Then  again,  if  we  go  further,'  oontinned  Theodoi«i 
'there  is  the  whole  of  the  East;  that  certainly  is  not 
orthodox  according  to  yonr  views :  yon  may  not  agiw 
with  all  or  any  of  their  opinions,  but  you  conld  scaroelj 
YnftinfftiTi  that^  as  communities,  they  are  irreligious.' 

'  Well,  you  could  not  certainly,'  said  Lothair. 

'  So  you  see,'  said  Theodora,  *  what  is  called  orthodoxy 
has  veiy  little  to  do  with  religion ;  and  a  person  may  be 
veiy  religious  without  holding  the  same  dogmas  as  yoxmei^ 
or,  as  some  think,  without  holding  any.' 

'According  to  you,  then,'  said  Lothair,  'the  Aoglicao 
view  might  be  maintained.' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  the  Anglican  view  is,'  saM  Theo- 
dora. '  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  or  to  the  AnglJcan 
Church.' 

'  And  yet  you  are  very  religious,'  said  Lothair. 

'  I  hope  so ;  I  tzy  to  be  so ;  and  when  I  &il  in  any  dntj, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  my  religion.  I  never  deceive  myself 
into  that ;  I  know  it  is  my  own  fault.' 

There  was  a  pause;  but  they  walked  on.  The  soft 
splendour  of  the  scene  and  all  its  accessoriea,  the  mooo- 
light,  and  the  fragrance,  and  the  fiJling  waters,  wonder- 
fully  bewitched  the  spirit  of  the  young  Lothair. 

'  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  tell  you,'  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,  turning  to  Theodora,  '  and  sometimes  I  think  there 
is  nothing  you  would  not  tell  me.  Tell  me  then,  I  entreai 
you,  what  is  your  religion  ? ' 

'  The  true  religion,  I  think,'  said  Theodora.  '  I  woTBhip 
in  a  church  where  I  believe  GK)d,  dwells,  and  dwells  for  my 
goidanoe  and  my  good :  my  conscience.' 
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'  Yoar  oonscience  may  be  divine/  said  Lofchoir, '  and  I 
beliere  it  is ;  bnt  the  consciences  of  other  persons  are  not 
divine,  and  what  is  to  guide  them,  and  what  is  to  prevent 
or  to  mitigate  the  evil  thej  wonld  perpetrate  P ' 

'  I  have  never  heard  from  priests/  said  Theodora,  *  any 
truth  which  mj  oonscience  had  not  revealed  to  me.  Thej 
use  different  language  from  what  I  use,  bnt  I  find  after  a 
time  that  we  mean  the  same  thing.  What  I  call  time  they 
call  eternity ;  when  they  describe  heaven,  they  give  a 
picture  of  earth ;  and  beings  whom  they  style  divine  they- 
invesst  with  aD  the  attributes  of  humanity.' 

*  And  yet  is  it  not  true,'  said  Lothair,  '  that ' 

Bat  at  this  moment  there  were  the  sounds  of  merriment 
sod  of  approaching  footsteps ;  the  form  of  Mr.  Phoebus  ap- 
peared asoending  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  followed  by 
others.  The  smokers  had  fulfilled  their  task.  There  were 
iareweHs,  and  bows,  and  good-nights.  Lothair  had  to  retire 
with  the  others,  and  as  he  threw  himself  into  his  brougham 
he  exclaimed,  '  I  perceive  that  life  is  not  so  simple  an  affair 
u  I  once  mipposed.' 


CHAPTER   XXXIi, 


Wim  the  stranger,  who  had  proved  so  opportune  an  ally 
to  T4>thair  at  the  Fenian  meeting,  separated  from  his  com- 
pazuouy  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Pentonville,  and, 
nfier  ponming  his  way  through  a  number  of  obscure  streets, 
hat  qniety  decent^  and  monotonous,  he  stopped  at  a  small 
hooBO  in  a  row  of  many  residences,  all  of  them  in  form, 
■ize,  colour,  and  general  character  so  identical,  that  the 
nmber  on  the  door  could  alone  assure  the  visitor  that  he 
was  not  in  error  when  he  sounded  the  knocker. 
*  Ah  I  la  it  yon,  Captain  Bruges  P'  said  the  smiling  and 
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blnBhing  maiden  who  answered  to  his  summons.    ^We 
have  not  seen  yon  for  a  long  time.* 

*  Well,  yon  look  as  kind  and  as  pretty  as  ever,  Jennj/ 
said  the  Captain ;  '  and  how  is  my  friend  ?' 

'  WeU/  said  the  damsel,  and  she  shmgged  her  shoulders, 
*  he  mopes.  I'm  very  glad  yon  have  come  back,  Captain, 
for  he  sees  very  few  now,  and  is  always  writing.  I  camiot 
bear  that  writing ;  if  he  wonld  only  go  and  take  a  good 
walk,  I  am  snre  he  wonld  be  better.' 

*  There  is  something  in  that,'  said  Captain  Bmges.  '  And 
is  he  at  home,  and  will  he  see  me  ? ' 

'  Oh !  he  is  always  at  home  to  yon.  Captain ;  but  I  will 
just  ran  np  and  tell  him  yon  are  here.  Yon  know  it  is  long 
since  we  have  seen  yon,  Captain ;  coming  on  half  a  year^  1 
think.' 

'  Time  flies,  Jenny.  Go,  my  good  girl,  and  I  will  irait 
below.' 

*•  In  the  parlonr,  if  yon  please,  Captain  Bmges.  It  is  to 
let  now.  It  is  more  than  a  month  since  the  Doctor  left  Q& 
That  was  a  loss,  for  as  long  as  the  Doctor  was  here,  be 
always  had  some  one  to  speak  with.' 

So  Captain  Bmges  entered  the  little  dining-room,  witb 
its  mahogany  table,  and  half-a-dozen  chairs,  and  cellaret, 
and  over  the  fireplace  a  portrait  of  Gfaribaldi,  which  had 
been  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  landlady  by  her  late  lodger, 
Dr.  Tresorio. 

The  Captain  threw  a  qnick  glance  at  the  print,  and  then 
falling  into  reverie,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  hinit 
paced  the  little  chamber,  and  was  soon  lost  in  thoughts 
which  made  him  nnconscions  how  long  had  elapsed  when 
the  maiden  snnmioned  him. 

Following  her,  and  ascending  the  staircase,  he  was 
Dshered  into  the  front  room  of  the  first  floor,  and  there 
came  forward  to  meet  him  a  man  rather  below  the  nuddk 
height^  bnt  of  a  i^mmetrioal  and  imposing  mien.     His 
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&ce  was  grave,  not  to  say  sad;  thought,  not  time,  had 
partially  silyered  the  clnstermg  of  his  raven  hair;    but 
intellectaal  power  reigned  in  his  wide  brow,  while  deter 
mination  was  the  character  of  the  rest  of  his  countenance 
under  great  control,  yet  apparently,  from  the  dark  flashing 
of  his  eye,  not  incompatible  with  fanaticism. 

'General,'  he  exclaimed,  'your  presence  always  reani- 
mates me.  I  shall  at  least  have  some  news  on  which  I  can 
rely.  Your  visit  is  sudden;  sudden  things  are  often 
hapjyy  ones.  Is  there  anything  stirring  in  the  promised 
land  ?  Speak,  speak !  You  have  a  thousand  things  to 
say,  and  I  have  a  thousand  ears.' 

'My  dear  Mirandola,*  replied  the  visitor,  'I  will  take 
leave  to  caJl  into  council  a  friend  whose  presence  is  always 
profitable.' 

So  saying,  he  took  out  a  cigar-case,  and  offered  it  to  his 
eonpanion. 

*  We  have  smoked  together  in  palaces,'  said  Mirandola, 
•ooepting  the  proffer  with  a  delicate  white  hand. 

'But  not  these  cigars,'  replied  the  General.  '  They  are 
npeib,  my  only  reward  for  all  my  transatlantic  work,  and 
Bometimes  I  think  a  sufficient  one.' 

'  And  Jenny  shall  give  us  a  capital  cup  of  coffee,'  said 
Mirandola ;  '  it  is  the  only  hospitality  that  I  can  offer  my 
frienda.  Give  me  a  light,  my  General ;  and  now,  how  are 
things?' 

'  Well,  at  the  first  glance,  very  bad ;  the  French  have 
left  Rome,  and  we  are  not  in  it.' 

'Well,  that  is  an  infamy  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,' 
repKsd  Mirandola,  '  though  not  less  an  infeimy.  We  talked 
over  this  six  months  ago,  when  you  were  over  here  about 
something  else,  and  from  that  moment  unto  the  present  I 
bavewith  unceasing  effort  laboured  to  erase  this  stigma 
from  the  human  consciousness,  but  with  no  success.  Men 
are  changed ;  public  spirit  is  extinct ;  the  deeds  of  '48  are 
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to  the  present  generation  as  incomprebensible  as  the 
wan  or  the  Saats  of  Marins  against  the  CimbrL  What  wa 
want  are  the  most  natoral  things  in  the  world,  and  eaaj  of 
attainment  because  thej  are  natnral.  We  want  onr  metio- 
polisy  our  native  firontiers,  and  tme  libeHy.  Instead  of 
these  we  have  compromises,  conventions,  provincia]  jeakHh 
sies,  and  French  prefects.  It  is  disgosting,  heartrending; 
sometimes  I  fear  my  own  energies  are  waning.  My  health 
is  wretched ;  writing  and  speaking  are  decidedly  bad  for 
me,  and  I  pass  my  life  in  writing  and  speaking.  Towards 
evening  I  feel  utterly  exhausted,  and  am  sometimes,  which 
I  thought  I  never  could  be,  the  victim  of  despondency. 
The  loss  of  the  Doctor  was  a  severe  blow,  but  they  harried 
him  out  of  the  place.  The  man  of  Paris  would  never  rest 
till  he  was  gone.  I  was  myself  thinking  of  once  more 
trying  Switzerland,  but  the  obstacles  are  great;  and,  in 
truth,  I  was  at  my  darkest  moment  when  Jenny  brought 
me  the  light  of  your  name.* 

The  General,  who  had  bivouacked  on  a  group  of  small 
chairs,  his  leg  on  one,  his  elbow  on  another,  took  his  cigai 
from  his  mouth  and  delivered  himself  of  a  volume  of  smoke, 
and  then  said  dryly,  *  Things  may  not  be  so  bad  as  thej 
seem,  comrade.  Your  efforts  have  not  been  without  firoii 
I  have  traced  them  in  many  quarters,  and,  indeed,  it  ii 
about  their  possible  consequences  that  I  have  come  over  to 
consult  with  you.' 

'Idle  words,  I  know,  never  escape  those  lips,*  said 
Mirandola;  'speak on.' 

'Well/  said  the  Gbneral,  'you  see  that  people  are  a 
little  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  last  year ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  slight  results  were  accompliahed.  The 
freedom  of  Venice—' 

'  A  French  intrigue,'  exclaimed  Mirandola.  '  The  free- 
dom of  Venice  is  the  price  of  the  slavery  of  Borne.  I 
heard  of  it  with  disg^t.' 
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*WeIl,  we  do  not  differ  much  on  that  head,'  said  the 
OeneniL  *I  am  not  a  Boman  as  yon  are,  but  I  view 
Rome,  with  reference  to  the  object  of  my  life,  with  feelings 
not  less  ardent  and  absorbing  than  yourself,  who  would 
▼ish  to  see  it  s^^ain  the  empress  of  the  world.  I  am  a 
soldier,  and  love  war,  and,  left  to  myself,  would  care  little 
perh^M  for  what  form  of  goyemment  I  combated,  provided 
the  army  was  constitated  on  the  principles  of  fraternity  and 
equaliiy ;  bat  the  passion  of  my  life,  to  which  I  have  sacri- 
ficed miHtaiy  position,  and  perhaps,*  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  *  perhaps  even  military  fame,  has  been  to  destroy 
priesterafl,  and,  so  long  as  the  Pope  rules  in  Bome,  it  will 
besaprame/ 

'We  have  struck  him  down  once,'  said  Mirandola. 

'And  I  hope  we  shall  again,  and  for  ever,'  said  the 
General, '  and  it  is  about  that  I  would  speak.  You  are  in 
errar  in  supposing  that  your  friends  do  not  sympathise  with 
TOO,  or  that  their  answers  are  dilatory  or  evasive.  There 
is  much  astir ;  the  old  spirit  is  not  extinct,  but  the  diffi- 
cnliies  are  greater  than  in  former  days  when  we  had  only 
the  Austrians  to  encounter,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
another  fiulure.' 

'  There  could  be  no  fiulure  if  we  were  clear  and  deter- 
miiied.  There  must  be  a  himdred  thousand  men  who 
would  die  for  our  metropolis,  our  natural  frontiers,  and 
true  Hberty.  The  mass  of  the  pseudo-Italian  army  must 
be  with  us.  Aa  for  foreign  interference  its  repetition 
Beems  to  me  impossible.  The  brotherhood  in  the  different 
countries,  if  well  g^ded,  could  alone  prevent  it.  There 
fihoiiJd  be  at  once  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  peoples. 
Thej  have  become  absorbed  in  money-grubbing  and  what 
ihej  can  indnstiy .  The  external  life  of  a  nation  is  its  most 
important  one.'  A  nation,  as  an  individual,  has  duties  to 
fblfil  appointed  by  God  and  His  moral  law :  the  individual 
towaaids  his  family,  bis  town,  his  countiy;  the  nation 
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towards  the  oonntiy  of  coimtries,  hnmanitj :  the  ootmrd 
world.  I  firmlj  believe  that  we  &il  and  renoanoe  tiie 
religions  and  divine  element  of  onr  life  whenever  we 
betray  <«*  neglect  those  dnties.  The  internal  activity  of  a 
nation  is  important  and  sacred  because  it  prepares  the  in- 
stroment  for  its  appointed  task.  It  is  mere  egotism  if  it 
converges  towards  itself^  degrading  and  doomed  to  expi^ 
tion ;  as  will  be  the  fiite  of  this  conntiy  in  which  we  now 
dwell,'  added  Mirandola,  in  a  hushed  voice.  '  England  had 
a  mission :  it  had  belief,  and  it  had  power.  It  annoanced 
itself  the  representative  of  religions,  commercial,  and  pds- 
tical  freedom,  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  action,  it  allowed 
Denmark  to  be  crushed  by  Austria  and  Prussia^  and,  b 
the  most  nefarious  transaction  of  modem  times,  uttered 
the  approving  shriek  of  "  Perish  Savoy  ! " ' 

'  My  dear  Mirandola,'  said  the  Gfeneral,  trimming  his 
cigar,  *  there  is  no  living  man  who  appreciates  your  geniiu 
and  your  worth  more  than  myself;  perhaps  I  might  saj 
tliere  is  no  living  man  who  has  had  equal  opportunities  of 
estimating  them.  You  formed  the  mind  of  our  oonntiy; 
you  kindled  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  when  aD  w«s 
gloom,  and  all  were  without  heart.  Such  prodigious  de- 
votion, so  much  resource  and  pertinacity  and  patience,  such 
unbroken  spirit,  were  never  before  exhibited  by  man,  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  by  your  enemies,  I  know  that  in  the 
greatest  hour  of  action  you  proved  equal  to  it;  and  yet  at 
this  moment,  when  your  Mends  are  again  stirring,  and 
there  is  a  hope  of  spring,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  only  two  persons  in  the  world  who  can  effect  the 
revolution,  and  you  are  not  one  of  them.' 

'  I  am  ardent,  my  General,  perhaps  too  sanguine,  but  I 
have  no  self-love,  at  least  none  when  the  interests  of  the 
great  cause  are  at  stake.  Tell  me  then  their  names,  and 
count,  if  required,  on  my  co-operation.' 

'  Gkuribaldi  and  Mary^Anne.' 
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'A  Polchmello  and  a  Bayadere !  *  exclaimed  Mirandola, 
•nd,  sprmging  firom  his  seat,  he  iznpatientlj  paced  the  room. 

'And  jet,'  contiiraed  the  Oeneral  calmly,  'there  is  no 
maimer  of  donbt  that  Ghkribaldi  is  the  only  name  thaii 
codd  collect  ten  thonsand  men  at  any  given  point  in  Italy ; 
wliiJe  in  Franoey  though  her  influence  is  mythical,  the 
name  of  Mary-Anne  is  a  name  of  magic.  Though  never 
meationed,  it  is  never  forgotten.  And  the  slightest  allu- 
ncm  to  it  among  the  initiated  will  open  every  heart.  There 
are  more  eecret  societies  in  France  at  this  moment  than  at 
any  period  since  '85,  though  you  hear  nothing  of  them ; 
«nd  they  believe  in  Mary- Anne,  and  in  nothing  else.' 

'  You  havo  been  at  Gaprera  ? '  said  Mirandola 

'I  have  been  at  Gaprera.' 

'AndwhstdidhesayP' 

'He  will  do  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  Sa- 
niyard.' 

*He  wants  to  £^t  wounded  in  his  other  foot,'  said 
IGnndola,  with  savage  sarcasm.  '  Will  he  never  weary  ot 
bemg  betrayed  ? ' 

*I  found  him  cahn  and  sanguine,'  said  the  General. 

'What  of  the  woman?' 

'Garibaldi  wiU  not  move  without  the  Savoyard,  and 
Maiy-Anne  will  not  move  without  Garibaldi ;  that  is  the 
attoation.' 

'Have  yon  seen  her  ? ' 

'  Not  yet ;  I  have  been  to  Gaprera,  and  I  have  come  over 
to  see  her  and  yon.  Italy  is  ready  for  the  move,  and  is 
only  waiting  for  the  g^reat  man.  H«3  will  not  act  without 
the  Savoyard ;  he  believes  in  him.  I  will  not  be  sceptical. 
There  are  difficulties  enough  without  imagining  any.  We 
haTe  no  money,  and  fdl  our  sources  of  supply  are  drained ; 
but  we  have  the  inspiration  of  a  sacred  cause,  we  have  you ; 
we  may  gain  others,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  French  are  no 
bnger  at  Borne.' 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

'  The  Gkx>dwood  Cap,  my  Lord ;  the  Doncaster.  This  ptir 
of  flagons  for  his  Highness  the  Khedive,  something  quits 
new.  Yes,  parcel-gilt,  the  onlj  style  now ;  it  gives  relief 
to  design :  yes,  by  Monti,  a  great  man,  hardly  inferior  to 
Flaxman,  if  at  alL  Flaxman  worked  for  Bondell  and 
Bridge  in  the  old  days,  one  of  the  principal  canaeB  of  their 
success.  Yonr  Lordship's  gold  service  was  snppHed  by 
Bnndell  and  Bridge.  Very  fine  service  indeed,  much  hj 
Flaxman :  nothing  of  that  kind  seen  now.' 

'  I  never  did  see  it,'  said  Lothair.  He  was  replying  to 
Mr.  Bnby,  a  celebrated  jeweller  and  goldsmith,  in  a  cele- 
brated street,  who  had  saluted  him  when  he  had  entered 
the  shop,  and  called  the  attention  of  Lothair  to  a  group  of 
treasures  of  art. 

*  Strange,'  said  Mr.  Buby,  smiling.  '  It  is  in  the  next 
room,  if  your  Lordship  would  like  to  see  it.  I  think  jov 
Lordship  should  see  your  gold  service.  Mr.  Putney  Giles 
ordered  it  here  to  be  examined  and  put  in  order.' 

*  I  should  like  to  see  it  very  much,'  said  Lothair,  *  though 
I  came  to  speak  to  you  about  something  else.' 

And  so  Lothair,  following  Mr.  Buby  into  an  inner  apait- 
ment^  had  the  gratification,  for  the  first  time,  of  seeing  his 
own  service  of  gold  plate  laid  out  in  oompleteness,  and 
which  had  been  for  some  time  exhibited  to  the  daily  admir- 
ation of  that  favoured  portion  of  the  English  people  who 
frequent  the  brilliant  and  glowing  counters  of  Mr.  Baby. 

Not  that  Lothair  was  embarrassed  by  their  presence  at 
this  moment.  The  hour  of  their  arrival  had  not  yet  oome. 
Business  had  not  long  oommenced  when  Lothair  entered 
the  shop,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  its  master.    Those 
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wbo  know  Bond  Street  only  in  the  blaze  of  fieksbionable 
hoim  fa^Ti  fonn  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  its  matntinal ' 
chtfin,  when  it  is  still  shadj  and  fresh,  when  there  are  no 
carriages,  rarelj  a  cart,   and    passers-bj  gliding    abont 
on  real  business.     One  feels  as  in  some  continental  city. 
Then  there  are  time  and  opportunity  to  look  at  the  shops ; 
and  there  is  no  street  in  the  world  that  can  famish  such  a 
ooUectum,  filled  with  so  many  objects  of  beaaty,  cnriosity, 
and  interest.     The  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  and  dealers  in 
rare  fomitore;  porcelain,  and  cabinets,  and  French  pic- 
tures ;  have  long  fixed  upon  Bond  Street  as  their  favourite 
quarter,  and  are  not  chary  of  displaying  their  treasures ; 
though  it  may  be  a  question  whether  some  of  the  magazines 
of  fimcy  food,  delicacies  culled  from  all  the  climes  aud 
regions  of  the  globe,  particularly  at  the  matin  hour,  may 
not,  in  their  picturesque  variety,  be  the  most  attractive. 
The  pahn,  perhaps,  would  be  given  to  the  fishmongers, 
with  their    exuberant    exhibitions,  grouped    with    skill, 
atartling  often  with  strange  forms,  dazzling  with  prismatie 
tints,  and  breathing  the  invigorating  redolence  of  the  sea. 

*  Well,  I  like  the  service,'  said  Lothair,  *  and  am  glad,  as 
you  teU  me,  that  its  fiishion  has  come  round  again,  because 
there  will  now  be  no  necessity  for  ordering  a  new  one.  I 
do  not  myself  much  care  for  plate.  I  like  flowers  and  por- 
celain  on  a  table,  and  I  like  to  see  the  guests.  However,  I 
suppose  it  is  all  right,  and  I  must  use  it.  It  was  not  about 
plate  that  I  called ;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  pearls.' 

'Ah!'  said  Mr.  Ruby,  and  his  face  brightened;  and 
uahenng  Lothair  to  some  glass  cases,  he  at  the  same  time 
provided  his  customer  with  a  seat. 

*  Something  Hke  that  P '  said  Mr.  Ruby,  who  by  this  time 
had  slid  into  his  proper  side  of  the  counter,  and  was  un- 
locking the  glass  cases ;  '  something  like  that  P  '  and  he 
placed  before  Lothair  a  string  of  pretty  pearls  with  a 
diamond  clasp.    *  With  the  earrings,  twenty-five  hundred,* 
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he  added ;  and  then,  observing  that  Lothair  did  not  aeem 
enchanted,  he  said,  '  This  is  sometliing  quite  new,'  and  he 
carelessly  pushed  towards  Lothair  a  magnificent  neckkoe 
of  turquoises  and  brilliants. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  it,  the  arrangement  ww 
80  novel  and  yet  of  such  good  taste ;  but  though  its  price 
was  double  that  of  the  pearl  necklace,  Mr.  Buby  did  not 
seem  to  wish  to  force  attention  to  it,  for  he  put  in  Lothair^s 
hands  almost  immediately  the  finest  emerald  neddaoe  in 
the  world,  and  set  in  a  style  that  was  perfectly  ravishing. 

'  The  setting  is  from  the  Gampana  collection,'  said  Mr. 
Ruby.  '  They  certainly  understood  things  in  those  days, 
but  I  can  say  that,  so  far  as  mere  workmanship  is  con- 
cerned, this  quite  equals  them.  I  have  made  one  for  the 
Empress.  Here  is  a  black  pearl,  very  rare,  pear  shape, 
and  set  in  Golconda  diamonds,  two  thousand  guineas ;  it 
might  be  suspended  to  a  necklace,  or  worn  as  a  locket 
This  is  pretty,'  aixd  he  ofiered  to  Lothair  a  gigantic 
sapphire  in  brilliants  and  in  the  form  of  a  bracelet. 

'  The  finest  sapphire  I  know  is  in  this  ring,'  added  Mr. 
Ruby,  and  he  introduced  his  visitor  to  a  tray  of  preoions 
rings.  'I have  a  pearl  bracelet  here  that  your  Lordship 
might  like  to  see,'  and  he  placed  before  Lothair  a  case  of 
fifty  bracelets,  vying  with  each  other  in  splendour. 

'  But  what  I  want,'  said  Lothair,  *  are  pearls.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Mr.  Ruby.  '  This  is  a  curioofl 
thing,'  and  he  took  out  a  paper  packet.  '  There ! '  he  said, 
opening  it  and  throwing  it  before  Lothair  so  carelessly  thai 
some  of  the  stones  ran  over  the  glass  covering  of  the  counter. 
'  There,  that  is  a  thing  not  to  be  seen  every  day,  a  packet 
of  diamonds,  bought  of  an  Lidian  prince,  and  sent  by  us  to 
be  cut  and  polished  at  Amsterdam  (nothing  can  be  done  in 
that  way  except  there),  and  just  returned ;  nothing  veiy 
remarkable  as  to  size,  but  all  of  high  quality :  some  fine 
stones ;  that  for  example,'  and  he  touched  one  with  the 
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long  nail  of  his  little  fiiiger ;  *  that  is  worth  seven  hnndred 
goineaa,  the  whole  packet  worth  perhaps  ten  ilionsand 
pounds.' 

'  Very  interesting,'  said  Lothair,  '  but  what  I  want  are 
pearls.  That  necklaoe  which  yon  have  shown  me  is  like 
the  necklaoe  of  a  dolL  I  want  pearls,  such  as  yon  see 
them  in  Italian  pictures,  Titians  and  Giorgiones,  such  as  a 
Qoeen  of  Cyprus  would  wear.     I  want  ropes  of  pearls.' 

'Ah!'  said  Mr.  Bruby,  *I  know  what  your  Lordship 
means.  Lady  Bideford  had  something  of  that  kind.  She 
Teiy  much  deceived  us :  always  told  us  her  necklace  must 
be  sold  at  her  death,  and  she  had  very  bad  health.  We 
waited,  but  when  she  went,  poor  lady,  it  was  claimed  by 
the  heir,  and  is  in  Chancery  at  this  very  moment  The 
Jiutinianis  have  ropes  of  pearls*,  Madame  Justiniani  of 
Paris,  I  have  been  told,  gives  a  rope  to  every  one  of  her 
children  when  they  many ;  but  there  is  no  expectation  of 
ft  Justiniani  parting  with  anything.  Pearls  are  trouble- 
some property,  my  Lord.  They  require  great  care  ;  they 
mmt  both  air  and  exercise ;  they  must  be  worn  frequently  ; 
joa  cannot  lock  them  up.  The  Duchess  of  Havant  has  the 
^oest  pearls  in  this  country,  and  I  told  her  Grace,  "  Wear 
tbem  whenever  you  can,  wear  them  at  breakfast ;"  and 
ber  Grace  follows  mj  advice,  she  does  wear  them  at  break- 
&flt.  I  go  down  to  Havant  Castle  every  year  to  see  her 
Grace's  pearls,  find  I  wipe  every  one  of  them  myself^  and 
let  them  lie  on  a  sunny  bank  in  the  garden,  in  a  westerlj 
wind,  for  hours  and  days  together.  Their  complexion 
would  have  been  ruined  had  it  not  been  for  this  treatment. 
Pearb  are  like  girls,  my  Lord,  they  require  quite  as  much 
itkentbn.' 

'Then  you  cannot  give  me  what  I  want  P '  said  Lothair. 

'Wen,  I  can,  axid  I  cannot,'  said  Mr.  Buby.  '  I  am  in  a 
diffienltj.  I  have  in  this  house  exactly  what  your  Lord- 
Bhip  requires,  but  I  have  offered  them  to  Lord  Topaz,  and 
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I  have  not  received  his  answer.  We  have  instradaons  to 
inform  his  Lordship  of  every  very  precious  jewel  that  we  ob- 
tain, and  give  him  the  preference  as  a  purchaser.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  no  one  I  could  more  desire  to  oblige  than  year 
Lordship ;  jour  Lordship  has  every  claim  upon  us,  and  I 
should  be  truly  glad  to  find  these  pearls  in  your  Lordship's 
possession  if  I  could  only  see  my  way.  Perhaps  your 
Lordship  would  like  to  look  at  them  P ' 

'  Certainly,  but  pray  do  not  leave  me  here  alone  with  all 
these  treasures,'  said  Lothair,  as  Mr.  Buby  was  quitting 
the  apartment. 

*  Oh  !  my  Lord,  with  you  !  * 

'  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well ;  but  if  anything  is  missed 
hereafler,  it  will  always  be  remembered  that  these  jewels 
were  in  my  possession,  and  I  was  alone.  I  highly  object 
to  it'  But  Mr.  Buby  had  vanished,  and  did  not  imme- 
diately reappear.  Li  the  meantime  it  was  impossible  for 
Lothair  to  move:  he  was  alone  and  surrounded  with 
precious  necklaces,  and  glittering  rings,  and  goigeoos 
bracelets,  with  loose  diamonds  running  over  the  oountor. 
It  was  not  a  kind  or  an  amount  of  property  that  Lothair, 
relinquishing  the  trust,  could  satisfactorily  deliver  to  a 
shopman.  The  shopman,  however  honest,  might  be  sud- 
denly tempted  by  Satan,  and  take  the  next  train  to  Liver- 
pooL  He  felt  therefore  relieved  when  Mr.  Buby  re- 
entered the  room,  breathless,  with  a  velvet  casket  '  I  beg 
pardon,  my  Lord,  a  thousand  pardons,  but  I  thought  I 
would  just  run  over  to  Lord  Topaz,  only  in  the  squsze 
close  by.  Hi>  Lordship  is  at  Madrid,  the  only  city  one 
cannot  depend  on  communications  with  by  telegi^h. 
Spaniards  strange  people,  very  prejudiced,  take  all  aorta  of 
ffmotes  in  their  head.  Besides,  Lord  Topaz  has  more 
pearls  than  he  can  know  what  to  do  with,  and  I  should 
like  your  Lordship  to  see  these,'  and  he  opened  the  casket 

*  Exactly  what  I  want^'  exclaimed  Lothair ;  *  these  must 
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he  tho  Tory  pearls  tlie  Qaeen  of  GypniB  woie.  What  is 
thfiir  pric6  r 

'Thfij  are  from  Oenoa  and  belonged  to  a  Doge,'  said  Mr. 
Raby;  'yonr  Lordship  shall  have  them  for  the  stun  ^we 
gave  for  them.  There  shall  be  no  profit  on  the  transac- 
tion, and  we  shall  be  proud  of  it.  We  gave  for  them  fonr 
thooBand  g^neas.' 

'I  irill  take  them  with  me/  said  Lothair,  who  was 
afraid,  if  he  left  them  behind,  Lord  Topaz  might  arrivo 
in  thd  intervaL 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


LoTHAiB  had  returned  home  from  his  last  visit  to  Belmont 
agitated  by  many  thoughts,  but,  generally  speaking,  deeply 
muaing  over  its  mistress.  Considerable  speculation  on 
region,  the  Churches,  the  solar  system,  the  oosmical  order, 
the  pnrpose  of  creation,  and  the  destiny  of  man,  was 
yn^^^TTTftd  in  his  too  rapid  progress  from  Boehampton 
to  his  Belgravian  hotel ;  but  the  association  of  ideas  always 
tenoinated  the  consideration  of  every  topic  by  a  wondering 
and  deeply  interesting  enquiry  when  he  should  see  her 
again.  And  here,  in  order  to  simplify  this  narrative,  we 
win  at  onoe  chronicle  the  solution  of  this  grave  question. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Lothair  mounted  his 
harsB  with  the  intention  of  calling  on  Lady  St.  Jerome, 
and  perhaps  some  other  persons,  but  it  is  curious  to  ob« 
serve  that  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  road  to  Boehamp- 
ton, where  he  was  in  due  time  paying  a  visit  to  Theodora. 
But  what  is  more  remarkable  ia  that  the  same  result 
oecorred  every  day  afterwards.  Eeg^ularly  every  day  he 
pod  a  visit  to  Belmont.  Nor  was  this  all ;  very  often  he 
paid  two  visits,  for  he  remenibered  that  in  the  evening 
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Theodora  was  always  at  home.  Loihair  used  to  hurry  to 
town  firom  his  morning  visit,  dine  at  some  great  booM, 
which  satisfied  the  demands  of  socieiy,  and  then  driya  down 
to  Boehampton.  The  gaests  of  the  evening  saloon,  when 
they  witnessed  the  high  ceremony  of  Lothair's  nuumo*, 
which  was  natoral  to  him,  when  he  entered,  and  the  wd- 
come  of  Theodora,  oonld  hardly  helieve  that  a  few  honn 
only  had  elapsed  since  their  separation. 

And  what  was  the  manner  of  Theodora  to  him  whm  thej 
were  alone  ?  Precisely  as  before.  She  never  seemed  in  tbe 
least  surprised  that  he  called  on  her  every  day,  or  even  twice 
a  day.  Sometimes  she  was  alone,  frequently  she  had  com- 
panions, but  she  was  always  the  same,  always  appeared 
gratified  at  his  arrival,  and  always  extended  to  him  the 
same  welcome,  graceful  and  genial,  but  without  a  spark  of 
coquetry.  Yet  she  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that  she  took  a 
certain  interest  in  him,  because  she  was  careful  to  introduce 
him  to  distinguished  men,  and  would  say,  *Yon  should 
know  him ;  he  is  master  of  such  a  subject  You  will  hear 
things  that  you  ought  to  know.'  But  all  this  in  a  sincere 
and  straightforward  manner.  Theodora  had  not  the 
slightest  affectation;  she  was  always  natural,  though  a 
little  reserved.  But  this  reserve  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  modesty  rather  than  of  any  desire  of  concealment.  When 
they  were  alone,  though  always  calm,  she  would  talk  with 
freedom  and  vivacity,  but  in  the  presence  of  others  she 
rather  led  to  their  display,  and  encouraged  them,  ofieii 
with  a  certain  degree  of  adroit  simplicity,  to  descant  on 
topics  which  interested  them,  or  of  which  they  were  com- 
|K'>tont  to  treat  Alone  with  Lothair,  and  they  were  often 
alone,  though  she  herself  never  obtruded  the  serious  sahjecti 
round  which  he  was  always  fluttering,  she  never  avoided 
them,  and  without  involving  herself  in  elaborate  aigumenta, 
or  dogonerating  into  conversational  controversy,  she  had  a 
habit  of  asking  a  question,  or  expressing  a  sentiment,  whk» 
l^roaily  afioctod  his  feelings  or  perplexMl  his  opinions. 
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Had  not  the  Beabon  been  long  waning,  this  chaDge  in  the 
life  of  Lothair  most  have  been  noticed,  and  its  canse  ulti- 
mately discorered.  But  the  social  critics  cease  to  be  ob- 
senrant  towards  the  end  of  Jnlj.  AU  the  world  then  are 
thiTiking  of  themselves,  and  have  no  tiine  to  specnlate  or 
the  hie  and  fortunes  of  their  neighbonrs.  The  campaign  is 
too  near  its  close ;  the  balance  of  the  season  mnst  soon  be 
stmck,  the  great  book  of  societj  made.  In  a  few  weeks, 
eren  in  a  few  dajs,  what  long  and  subtle  plans  shattered 
or  triumphant !  what  prizes  gained  or  missed  !  what  baffled 
hopes,  and  what  broken  hearts  I  The  baffled  hopes  must 
go  to  Cowes,  and  the  broken  hearts  to  Baden.  There  were 
some  great  ladies  who  did  remark  that  Lothair  was  seldom 
seen  at  balls ;  and  Hugo  Bohun,  who  had  been  staying  at 
his  aont  Lady  Gertrude's  villa  for  change  of  air,  did  say  to 
Bertram  that  he  had  met  Lothair  twice  on  Barnes  Common, 
tod  asked  Bertram  if  he  knew  the  reason  why.  But  the 
iact  that  Lothair  was  cruising  in  waters  which  their  craft 
never  entered  combined  with  the  lateness  of  the  season  to 
ittflk  an  the  ingenuity «of  Hugo  Bohun,  though  he  generally 
band  out  everything. 

The  great  difficulty  which  Lothair  had  to  apprehend  was 
with  hia  Boman  Gatholic  friends.  The  system  of  the 
Monsignori  was  never  to  let  him  be  out  of  sight,  and  his 
ahaenoe  from  the  critical  function  had  not  only  disappointed 
bat  alarmed  them.  But  the  Jesuits  are  wise  men ;  they 
oerer  lose  their  temper.  They  know  when  to  avoid  scenes 
M  weU  as  when  to  make  them.  Monsignore  Catesby  called 
on  Lothair  as  frequently  as  before,  and  never  made  the 
■lightest  allusion  to  the  miscarriage  of  their  expectations. 
Stiange  to  say,  the  innocent  Lothair^  naturally  so  straight- 
forward and  so  honourable,  found  himself  instinctively, 
aimoei  it  might  be  said  unconsciously,  defending  himself 
igainst  his  invaders  with  some  of  their  own  weapons.  He 
itin  talked  abont  building  his  cathedral,  of  which,  not 
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contented  with  meie  plans,  he  even  gave  orders  that  a  moM 
should  be  made,  and  he  still  received  statements  on  pomts 
of  faith  from  Father  Ck)leman,  on  which  he  made  marginal 
notes  and  queries.  Monsignore  Gatesbj  was  not  fdtogether 
satisfied.  He  was  suspicious  of  some  disturbing  cause,  bat 
at  present  it  baffled  him.  Their  hopes,  however,  were 
high ;  and  they  had  cause  to  be  sanguine.  In  a  month*! 
time  or  so,  Lothair  would  be  in  the  country  to  celebnte 
his  majority;  his  g^uardian  the  Cardinal  was  to  be  his 
guest ;  the  St.  Jeromes  were  invited,  Monsignore  Catesbj 
himself.  Here  would  be  opportunity  and  actors  to  avsil 
themselves  of  it. 

It  was  a  very  few  days  after  the  first  evening  visit  of 
Lothair  to  Belmont  that  he  found  himself  one  momiBg 
alone  with  Theodoi'a.  She  was  in  her  boweiy  boudoir, 
copying  some  music  for  Madame  PhoebuSy  at  least  in  the 
intervals  of  conversation.  That  had  not  been  of  a  graTO 
character,  but  the  contrary,  when  Lothair  rather  abraptly 
said,  '  Do  you  agree.  Mrs.  Gampian,  with  what  Mr.  Phobu 
said  the  other  nighty  that  the  greatest  pain  must  be  the 
sense  of  death  ? ' 

'Then  mankind  is  generally  spared  the  greatest  pain,* 
she  replied,  *for  I  apprehend  few  people  are  sensible  of 
death,  unless  indeed,'  she  added,  'it  be  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  %nd  there,  I  am  sure,  it  cannot  be  painfuL* 

'  Not  on  the  field  of  battle  ?'  asked  Lothair,  inducing  her 
to  proceed. 

'  Well,  I  should  think  for  all,  on  the  field  of  battle,  there 
must  be  a  degree  of  excitement,  and  of  sympathetic  ex- 
citement, scarcely  compatible  with  overwhelming  snfiering ; 
but  if  death  ware  encountered  there  for  a  great  cause,  I 
should  rather  associate  it  with  rapture  than  pain.* 

'  But  still  a  good  number  of  persons  must  die  in  their 
beds  and  be  conscious,'  said  Lothair. 

*  It  may  be,  though  I  should  doubt  it.    The  witnewci  of 
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tack  a  demise  are  never  impartial.  All  I  liave  loved  and 
lost  liave  died  npon  the  field  of  battle ;  and  those  who  have 
niffered  pain  have  been  those  whom  they  have  left  behind ; 
and  that  pain,'  she  added  with  some  emotion,  '  may  perhaps 
deserve  the  description  of  Mr.  PhcBbns.' 

Lothair  wonld  not  pnrsne  the  subject,  and  there  was 
ntber  an  awkward  pause.  Theodora  herself  broke  it,  and 
in  a  lighter  vein,  though  recurring  to  the  same  theme,  she 
eaid  with  a  slight  smile,  *  I  am  scarcely  a  competent  person 
to  consult  upon  this  subject,  for,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I 
do  not  myself  believe  in  death.  There  is  a  change,  and 
doubtless  a  great  one,  painful  it  may  be,  certainly  very  per- 
plexing, but  I  have  a  profound  conviction  of  my  inunortality, 
ud  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  rest  in  my  grave  in  saocula 
MBcnlomm,  only  to  be  convinced  of  it  by  the  last  trump.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  this  world  before  I  do,'  said 
Ix]ihair;  *bat  if  that  sorrow  be  reserved  for  me,  promise 
tlttt  to  me,  if  only  once,  you  will  reappear.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  the  departed  have  that  power,'  said 

Theodora,  *  or  else  I  think  my  heroes  would  have  revisited 

me.    I  k)8t  a  father  more  magnificent  than  Jove,  and  two 

brothers  brighter  than  Apollo,  and  all  of  them  passionately 

bvedme,  and  yet  they  have  not  come;  but  I  shall  see 

them,  and  perhaps  soon.     So  you  see,  my  dear  Lord,' 

spetking  more  briskly,  and  rising  rather  suddenly  from  her 

seat,  *  that  for  my  part  I  think  it  best  to  arrange  all  that 

ooncems  one  in  this  world  while  one  inhabits  it ;  and  this 

reminds  me  that  I  have  a  little  business  to  fulfil  in  which 

yon  can  help  me,'  and  she  opened  a  cabinet  and  took  out  a 

flat  antique  case,  and  then  said,  resuming  her  seat  at  her 

table,   *  Some    one,    and  anonymously,  has  made  me  a 

niagnificent  present ;  some  strings  of  costly  pearls.     I  am 

gi^atly  embarrassed  with  them,  for  I  never  wear  pearls  or 

aajtfaing  else,  and  I  never  wish  to  accept  presents.    To 

ntup  them  to  an  unknown  is  out  of  my  power,  but  it  ia 
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not  impossible  that  I  may  some  day  become 
with  the  donor.  I  wish  them  to  be  kept  in  safety,  ud 
therefore  not  hj  myself,  for  my  life  is  subject  to  too  grett 
vicissitades.  I  have  therefore  placed  them  in  this  ose, 
which  I  shall  now  seal  and  entrust  them  to  yonr  care,  m  & 
friend  in  whom  I  havo  entire  confidence.  See,'  she  said, 
lighting  a  match,  and  opening  the  case,  *  here  are  the  pearlB, 
are  they  not  superb  ?  and  here  is  a  note  which  will  tell  joo 
what  to  do  with  them  in  case  of  my  absence,  when  yoa 
open  the  case,  which  will  not  be  for  a  year  from  this  dsj. 
There,  it  is  locked.  I  have  directed  it  to  you,  and  I  inD 
seal  it  with  my  father's  seal.' 

Lothair  was  about  to  speak.  *  Do  not  say  a  word,'  she 
said;  'this  seal  is  a  religious  ceremony  with  me.'  Sht 
was  some  little  time  fulfilling  it,  so  that  the  impressioD 
might  be  deep  and  clear.  She  looked  at  it  earnestly  irbJk 
the  wax  was  cooling,  and  then  she  said,  '  I  deliTer  the 
<3ustody  of  this  to  a  friend  whom  I  entirely  trust.  Adieu  !* 
and  she  disappeared.  . 

The  amazed  Lothair  glanced  at  the  seal.  It  was  a  singis 
word,  *  BoMA,'  and  then,  utterly  mystified,  he  returned  to 
town  with  his  own  present. 


CHAPTBEXXXV. 


Mr.  Phcebus  had  just  finished  a  picture  which  he  had 
painted  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  to  depart  im- 
mediately from  England  for  its  northern  home,  except  thai 
his  Imperial  Majesty  had  consented  that  it  should  be  ex- 
hibited for  a  brief  space  to  the  people  of  England.  This 
was  a  condition  which  Mr.  Phodbus  had  made  in  Aa  in- 
terests of  art,  and  aa  a  due  homage  alike  to  his  own 
patriotism  and  celebrity. 
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There  was  to  be  a  private  inspection  of  the  picture  at 
tiie  atndio  of  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Phoebas  had  invited  Lothair 
to  attend  it.  Onr  friend  had  accordingly,  on  the  appointed 
dajy  driven  down  to  Behnont^  and  then  walked  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Fhoebns  with  Colonel  Gampian  and  his  wife. 
It  was  a  short  and  pretiy  walk,  entirelj  through  the  royal 
park,  which  the  occupiers  of  Belmont  had  the  traditionary 
privilege  thus  to  nse. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Phodbus  was  convenient  and  agree- 
ftble,  and  in  situation  not  nnlike  that  of  Belmont,  being 
ijlvan  and  sequestered.  He  had  himself  erected  a  fine 
■tadio,  and  added  it  to  the  original  building.  The  flower 
gttden  was  bright  and  curious,  and  on  the  lawn  was  a 
tent  of  many  colours  designed  by  himself,  and  which 
might  have  suited  some  splendid  field  of  chivalry.  Upon 
gilt  and  painted  perches  also  there  were  paroquets  and 
macaws. 

Lothair  on  his  arrival  found  many  guests  assembled, 
chiefly  on  the  lawn.  Mr  Phoebus  was  highly  esteemed, 
ind  had  distingnished  and  eminent  finends,  whose  constant 
eovtesies  the  present  occasion  allowed  him  elegantly  to 
■cknowledge.  There  was  a  polished  and  grey-headed  noble 
who  was  the  head  of  the  patrons  of  art  in  England,  whose 
nod  of  approbation  sometimes  made  the  fortune  of  a  young 
trtist,  and  whose  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  nation  even 
the  furious  cognoscenti  of  the  House  of  Commons  dared 
not  question.  Some  of  the  finest  works  of  Mr.  Phoebus 
were  to  be  found  in  his  gallery ;  but  his  Lordship  admired 
Madame  Phoebus  even  more  than  her  husband's  works,  and 
Euphrosyne  as  much  as  her  sister.  It  was  sometimes 
thought,  among  their  friends,  that  this  young  lady  had 
only  to  decide  in  order  to  share  the  widowed  coronet ;  but 
Enphroflyne  laughed  at  everything,  even  her  adorers ;  and 
while  her  witching  mockery  only  rendered  them  mor^ 
^ficinated,  it  often  prevented  critical  declarations. 
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And  Lady  Beatrice  was  there,  herself  au  artist,  and  foD 
of  89sthetical  enthusiasm.  Her  hands  were  beaatifnl,  and 
she  passed  her  life  in  modelling  them.  And  Cecrops  was 
there,  a  rich  old  bachelor,  with,  it  was  supposed,  the  fiiiest 
collection  of  modem  pictures  extant.  His  theory  was,  that 
a  man  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  invest  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  in  such  securities,  and  it  delighted  him  to  tell 
his  numerous  nephews  and  nieces  that  he  should,  in  all 
probability,  leave  his  collection  to  the  nation. 

Glorinda,  whose  palace  was  always  open  to  genius,  and 
who  deHghted  in  the  society  of  men  who  had  diBCOvered 
planets,  excavated  primedval  mounds,  painted  pictures  on 
new  principles,  or  composed  immortal  poema  which  no 
human  being  could  either  scan  or  construe,  but  which  she 
reoog^nised  as  '  subtle'  and  fall  of  secret  melody,  came  kao- 
ing  on  the  arm  of  a  celebrated  plenipotentiary,  and  beaming 
with  sympathy  on  every  subject,  and  with  the  consdonmesi 
of  her  universal  charms. 

And  the  accomplished  Sir  Francis  was  there,  and  several 
R.A.8  of  eminence,  for  PhcBbus  was  a  true  artist  and  loved 
the  brotherhood,  and  always  placed  them  in  the  post  d 
honour. 

No  lang^uage  can  describe  the  fascinating  costume  of 
Madame  Phcobus  and  her  glittering  sister.  'They  are 
habited  as  sylvans,'  the  great  artist  deigned  to  obeerve,  if 
any  of  his  guests  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  the 
dresses  which  he  had  himself  devised.  As  for  the  venerable 
patron  of  art  in  Britain,  he  smiled  when  he  met  the  lady 
of  the  house,  and  sighed  when  he  glanced  at  Euphrosyne; 
but  the  first  gave  him  a  beautiful  flower,  and  the  other 
fastened  it  in  his  buttonhole.  He  looked  like  a  victim 
bedecked  by  the  priestesses  of  some  old  &ne  of  Hellenio 
loveliness,  and  proud  of  his  impending  &te.  What  could 
the  Psalmist  mean  in  the  immortal  passage  P  Threesoors 
and  ten,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  period  of  romaatio 
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pftwiioTia.  As  for  our  enamoured  sexagenarians,  they  avenge 
the  theories  of  our  cold-hearted  youth. 

Mr.  PhcBbus  was  an  eminent  host.  It  delighted  him  to 
see  people  pleased,  and  pleased  under  his  influence.  He 
luul  a  belief,  not  without  foundation,  that  everything  was 
done  better  under  his  roof  than  under  that  of  any  other 
person.  The  banquet  in  the  air  on  the  present  occasion 
could  only  be  done  justice  to  by  the  courtly  painters  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Yanloo,  and  Watteau,  and  Lanor^ 
would  have  caught  the  graceful  groups,  and  the  well- 
mmnged  colours,  and  the  faces,  some  pretty,  some  a  little 
a&ected ;  the  ladies  on  &ntastio  chairs  of  wicker-work,  gilt 
and  enrioosly  painted;  the  gentlemen,  reclining  on  the 
tarf^  or  bending  behind  them  with  watchful  care.  The 
little  tables,  all  different,  the  soups  in  deh'cate  cups  of 
Sevres,  the  wines  in  golden  glass  of  Venice,  the  ortolans, 
the  Italian  oonfectionaiy,  the  bright  bouquets,  were  worthy 
of  the  soft  and  invisible  music  that  resounded  from  the 
pavilion,  only  varied  by  the  coquetish  scream  of  some 
macaw,  jealous  amid  all  this  noveliy  and  excitement  of  not 
being  noticed. 

*  It  is  a  scene  of  enchantmeiit,'  whispered  the  chief  patron 
of  Britiflh  art  to  Madame  Phoebus. 

'I  always  think  luncheon  in  the  air  rather  jolly,'  said 
Madame  Phcebns. 

*  It  is  perfect  romance ! '  murmured  the  chief  patron  of 
British  art  to  Euphrosyne. 

'  With  a  due  admixture  of  reality,'  she  said,  helping  him 
to  an  enormous  truffle,  which  she  extracted  from  its  nap- 
kin.   'You  know  you  must  eat  it  with  butter.' 

Lothair  was  glad  to  observe  that,  though  in  refined 
■odetj,  none  were  present  with  whom  he  had  any  previous 
soquaintance,  for  he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  if  Hugo 
Bohun  had  been  there,  or  Bertram,  or  the  Duke  of  Brecon, 
or  any  ladies  witli  whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted,  be 
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wonld  scarcely  have  been  able  to  avail  himiBelf  of  the  sociBfy 
of  Theodora  with  the  perfect  freedom  which  he  now  enjogped. 
They  would  all  have  been  asking  who  she  was,  where  she 
came  from,  how  long  Lothair  had  known  her:  all  those  ques- 
tions, kind  and  neighbonrly,  which  under  such  circomstsooes 
occnr.  He  was  in  a  distinguished  circle,  but  one  diffisrent 
from  that  in  which  he  lived.  He  sat  next  to  Theodoni 
and  Mr.  PhcBbus  constantly  hovered  about  them,  ever  doing 
something  very  gra<$eful,  or  saying  something  veiy  bright. 
Then  he  would  whisper  a  word  to  the  great  Clorinda,  who 
flashed  intelligence  from  her  celebrated  eyes,  and  then  be 
made  a  suggestion  to  the  sasthetical  Lady  Beatrice,  who 
immediately  feU  into  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  her  celebrated  hands. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  they  were  to  repair  to 
the  studio  and  view  the  picture.  A  curtain  was  over  it^ 
and  then  a  silken  rope  across  the  chamber,  and  then  some 
chairs.  The  subject  of  the  picture  was  Hero  and  Lea&der, 
chosen  by  the  heir  of  all  the  Russias  himself,  during  a  late 
visit  to  England. 

'  A  fascinating  subject,'  said  old  Cecrops  to  Mr.  Phoeboa, 
*  but  not  a  very  original  one.' 

'  The  originality  of  a  subject  is  in  its  treatment,'  was  the 
reply. 

The  theme,  in  the  present  instance,  was  certain^  not 
conventionally  treated.  When  the  curtain  was  withdrawn, 
they  beheld  a  figure  of  life-h'ke  size,  exhibiting  in  un- 
disguised  completeness  the  perfection  of  the  female  form, 
and  yet  the  painter  had  so  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the 
shadowy  and  mystic  hour  and  of  some  gauze-like  drapery, 
which  veiled  without  concealing  his  design,  tiiat  the 
chastest  eye  might  gaze  on  his  heroine  with  impunity.  The 
splendour  of  her  upstretched  arms  held  high  the  beooon 
light,  which  threw  a  glare  upon  the  sublime  anxiety  of  her 
countenance^  while  all  the  tumult  of  the  Hellespont^  the 
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waTBB,  the  scndding  skj,  the  opposite  shore  revealed  hy  a 
b]ood*red  flash,  were  touched  by  tho  hand  of  a  master  who 
had  nerer  fiatiled. 

The  applanse  was  a  genuine  yerdict,  and  the  company 
after  a  time  began  to  disperse  about  the  house  and  gardens. 
A  small  circle  remained,  and  passing  the  silken  rope, 
approached  and  narrowly  scrutinised  the  picture.  Among 
these  were  Theodora  and  Lothair,  the  chief  patron  of 
Bntish  art,  an  B.A.  or  two,  Clorinda,  and  Lady  Beatrice. 

Mr.  Phoebus,  who  left  the  studio  but  had  now  returned, 
did  not  disturb  them.  After  awhile  he  approached  the 
gicmp.  His  air  was  elate,  and  was  redeemed  only  from 
arrogance  by  the  intellect  of  his  brow.  The  circle  started 
a  little  as  they  heard  his  voice,  for  they  had  been  unaware 
of  his  presence. 

'To-moiTow,'  he  said,  'the  critics  will  commence.  You 
know  who  the  critics  are  P  The  men  who  have  &iled  in 
Hteratnre  and  art.' 
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Tn  lodge-gate  of  Belmont  was  opening  as  Lothair  one 
morning  approached  it ;  a  Hansom  cab  came  forth,  and  in 
it  was  a  person  whose  countenance  was  strongly  marked 
on  the  memory  of  Lothair.  It  was  that  of  his  unknown 
friend  at  the  Fenian  meeting.  Lothair  instantly  recognised 
■nd  cordially  saluted  him,  and  his  greeting,  though  hur- 
riedly,  was  not  ungraciously  returned  ;  but  the  vehicle  did 
not  stop.  Lothair  called  to  the  driver  to  halt,  bnt  the 
driver  on  the  contrary  stimulated  his  steed,  and  in  the 
winding  lane  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Theodora  was  not  immediately  visible.     She  was  neither 
in  her  usual  aparteient  nor  in  her  garden ;  but  it  was  only 
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perhaps  because  Lotbair  wsb  so  fiill  of  his  own  impressioBi 
from  his  recent  encounter  at  the  lodge,  that  he  did  nol 
observe  that  the  demeanour  of  Mrs.  Campian  when  sba 
appeared  was  hardly  marked  by  her  habitual  serenity.  SIm 
entered  the  room  hurriedly,  and  spoke  with  quickness. 

'Pray,'  exclaimed  Lothair,  rather  eagerly,  *do  tell  ma 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  called  here.' 

Theodora  changed  colour,  looked  distressed,  and  wu 
silent ;  unobserved  however  by  Lothair,  wbo,  absorbed  bj 
his  own  highly  excited  curiosity,  proceeded  to  explain  why 
he  presumed  to  press  for  the  information.  '  I  am  under 
great  obligations  to  that  person ;  I  am  not  sure  I  may  not 
say  I  owe  him  my  life,  but  certainly  an  extrication  from 
great  danger  and  very  embarrassing  danger  too.  I  never 
saw  him  but  once,  and  he  would  not  give  me  his  name,  and 
scarcely  would  accept  my  thanks.  I  wanted  to  stop  his 
cab  to-day,  but  it  was  impossible.  He  literally  galloped 
off.' 

*He  is  a  foreigner,'  said  Mrs.  Campian,  who  had  re- 
covered herself;  'he  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  dear 
&ther ;  and  when  he  visits  England,  which  he  does  ooca> 
sionally,  he  calls  to  see  us.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Lothair,  '  I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  to  him  my  gratitude.' 

'  It  was  so  like  him  not  to  give  his  name  and  to  shrink 
from  thanks,'  said  Mrs.  Campian.  '  He  never  enters  society, 
and  makes  no  acquaintances.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  that,'  said  Lothair,  '  foi  it  is  not  only 
that  he  served  me,  but  I  was  much  taken  with  him,  and 
felt  that  he  was  a  person  I  should  like  to  cultivate.' 

'Yes,  Captain  Bruges  is  a  remarkable  man,'  said  Theo- 
dora ;  '  he  is  not  one  to  be  forgotten.' 

'  Captain  Bruges.    That  then  is  his  name  P' 

'He  is  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Bruges,'  said 
Theodora,  and  she  hesitated;  and  then  speaking  mora 
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quickly  she  added,  *  I  cannot  sanction,  I  cannot  bear,  any 
deception  between  yon  and  this  roof.  Bniges  is  not  his 
real  naine^  nor  is  the  title  he  assumes  his  real  rank.  He  is 
not  to  be  known,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of.  He  is  one,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent,  of  the  great  family  of  suf  erers  in 
this  world,  but  sofierers  for  a  divine  cause.  I  myself  have 
been  direly  stricken  in  this  struggle.  When  I  remember 
the  departed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bear  the  thought.  I 
ke^  it  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  but  this  visit  to-day  has 
too  terribly  revived  everything.  It  is  well  that  you  only 
are  here  to  witness  my  suffering,  but  you  will  not  have  to 
witness  it  again,  for  we  will  never  again  speak  of  these 
matlenu' 

Lothair  was  much  touched :  his  good  heart  and  his  good 
tiste  alike  dissuaded  him  from  attempting  commonplace 
eooadladon.  He  ventured  to  take  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  Hps.  *  Dear  lady ! '  he  murmured,  and  he  led  her  to 
a  seat.  *  I  fear  my  foolish  tattle  has  added  to  pain  which 
I  would  gladly  bear  for  you.' 

They  talked  about  nothings :  about  a  new  horse  which 
Coloiiel  Campian  had  just  purchased,  and  which  he  wanted 
to  ihow  to  Lothair ;  an  old  opera  revived,  but  which  sounded 
nther  flat;  something  amusing  that  somebody  had  said, 
and  something  absurd  which  somebody  had  done.  And 
then,  when  the  ruffled  feeling  had  been  quite  composed,  and 
iO  had  been  brought  back  to  the  tenor  of  their  usual  plea- 
nut  Hfe,  Lothair  said  suddenly  and  rather  gaily, '  And  now, 
devest  lady,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask.  You  know  my 
majority  is  to  be  achieved  and  to  be  celebrated  next  month. 
1  hope  that  yourself  and  Colonel  Campian  will  honour  me 
hj  being  my  guests.' 

Theodora  did  not  at  all  look  like  a  lady  who  had  received 
a  social  attention  of  the  most  disting^uished  class.  She 
looked  embarrassed,  and  began  to  murmur  something  about 
Cohmel  Conpian,  and  their  never  going  into  society. 
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'Colonel  Campian  is  going  to  Scotland,  and  joa  are 
going  with  him,*  said  Lothair.  '  I  know  it,  for  he  told  dm 
so,  and  said  he  coold  manage  the  visit  to  me,  if  70a  ap- 
proved it)  quite  well.  In  fact  it  will  fit  in  with  his  Scotch 
visit.' 

*  There  was  some  talk  once  ahont  Scotland,'  said  Thflo> 
dora,  '  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Many  thizigs  have 
happened  since  then.  I  do  not  think  the  Scotch  visit 
is  by  any  means  so  settled  as  you  think.' 

'  But  however  that  may  be  decided,'  said  Lothair,  *  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not  come  to  me.' 

'  It  is  presumptuous  in  me,  a  foreigner,  to  speak  of  sach 
matters,'  said  Theodora ;  '  but  I  fancy  that,  in  such  cele- 
brations as  you  contemplate,  there  is,  or  there  should  be, 
some  qualification  of  blood  or  fJBimily  connection  for  be- 
coming your  guests.  We  should  bo  there  quite  stnngexs» 
and  in  everybody's  way,  checking  the  local  and  domestic 
abandon  which  I  should  suppose  is  one  of  the  cfaanns  of 
such  meetings.' 

'  I  have  few  relations  and  scarcely  a  connection,'  said 
Lothair,  rather  moodily.  '  I  can  only  ask  friends  to  cele- 
brate my  majority,  and  there  are  no  friends  whom  I  ao 
much  regard  as  those  who  live  at  Belmont.' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  and  to  feel  it ;  and  i 
know  that  you  would  not  say  it  if  you  did  not  feel  it,'  replied 
Theodora.  '  But  still,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  we 
should  como  to  see  you  at  a  time  when  you  are  less  en- 
gaged ;  perhaps  you  will  take  Ck)lonel  Campian  down  ^ome 
day  and  give  him  some  shooting.' 

*  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  you  do  not  come,  it  will  be  the 
darkest,  instead  of  the  brightest,  week  in  my  life,'  said, 
Lothair.  *In  short,  I  feel  I  could  not  get  through  the 
business,  I  should  be  so  mortified.  I  cannot  restrain  mj 
feelings  or  arrange  my  countenance.  Unless  yon  come,  tbe 
whole  affair  will  be  a  complete  fidlure,  and  worse  than  ■ 
failure.' 
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'Wen,  I  will  speak  to  Colonel  Gampian  about  it,'  said 
Theodora,  but  with  little  animation. 

'  We  mil  both  speak  to  him  about  it  now,'  said  Lothair, 
for  the  Colonel  at  that  moment  entered  the  room  and 
greeted  Lothair,  as  was  his  custom,  cordiaUj. 

'  We  are  setthng  the  visit  to  Muriel,'  said  Lothair ;  '  I 
want  to  induce  Mrs.  Campian  to  come  down  a  day  or  two 
before  the  rest^  so  that  we  may  haye  the  benefit  of  her 
coonsd.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVJLL. 


Mumiii  TowsfiS  crowned  a  wooded  steep,  part  of  a  wild  and 
winding  and  sylvan  valley  at  the  bottom  of  which  rushed 
a  foaming  stream.  On  the  other  side  of  the  castle  the 
loene,  though  extensive,  was  not  less  striking,  and  was 
eisentia]}f  romantic.  A  vast  park  spread  in  all  directions 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  eye,  and  with  much  variety  of 
chancier,  ornate  near  the  mansion,  and  choicely  timbered ; 
in  other  parts  glens  and  spreading  dells,  masses  of  black 
pines  and  savage  woods ;  everywhere,  sometimes  glittering 
and  softietimes  sullen,  glimpses  of  the  largest  natural  lake 
that  inland  England  boasts,  Muriel  Mere,  and  in  the 
extreme  distance  moors,  and  the  first  crest  of  mountains. 
The  park,  too,  was  fuU  of  life,  for  there  were  not  only  herds 
of  nd  and  fidlow  deer,  but^  in  its  more  secret  haunts, 
wandered  a  race  of  wild  cattle,  extremely  savage,  white 
and  love-coloured,  and  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Bomaba. 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that  Lothair  beheld  the  chief 
seat  of  his  race.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  visited  it. 
He  had  a  clear  and  painful  recollection  of  a  brie^  hurried, 
glimpse  caught  of  it  in  his  very  earliest  boyhood. 
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His  uncle  had  taken  him  Uiere  by  some  inconvenient  crofls- 
raihx>ad,  to  avail  themselves  of  which  they  had  risen  in  the 
dark  on  a  March  morning,  and  in  an  east  wind.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  station  they  had  hired  an  open  flj 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  when  they  had  thns  at  last 
reached  the  uninhabited  Towers,  they  entered  by  the  offices, 
where  Lothair  was  placed  in  the  steward's  room,  by  a 
smoky  fire,  given  something  to  eat,  and  told  that  he  might 
walk  about  and  amuse  himself,  provided  he  did  not  go  out 
of  sight  of  the  castle,  while  his  uncle  and  the  steward 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  over  the  estate;  leaving 
Lothair  for  hours  without  companions,  and  returning  jnst 
in  time,  in  a  shivering  twilight,  to  clutch  him  up,  as  it 
were,  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  twist  him  back  again  into 
the  one-horse  fly,  and  regain  the  railroad ;  his  uncle  praising 
himself  the  whole  time  for  the  satis&ctory  and  bnsifiess- 
like  manner  in  which  he  had  planned  and  completed  the 
expedition. 

What  a  contrast  to  present  circumstances!  Although 
Lothair  had  wished,  and  thought  he  had  secured,  that  his 
arrival  at  Muriel  should  be  quite  private  and  even  un- 
known, and  that  all  ceremonies  and  celebrations'  should  he  • 
postponed  for  a  few  days,  during  which  he  hoped  to  becomo 
a  little  more  familiar  with  his  home,  the  jsecret  could  not 
be  kept,  and  the  county  would  not  tolerate  this  reserve. 
He  was  met  at  the  station  by  five  hundred  horsemen  all 
well  mounted,  and  some  of  them  gentlemen  of  high  degree, 
who  insisted  upon  accompanying  him  to  his  gates.  His 
carriage  passed  under  triumphal  arches,  and  choirs  of 
enthusiastic  children,  waving  parochial  baxiners,  hymned 
his  auspicious  approach. 

At  the  park-gates  his  cavalcade  quitted  him  with  that 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  always  distingpushes  Englishmen, 
however  rough  their  habit.  As  their  attendance  was  self- 
invited,  they  would  not  intrude  upon  his  home. 
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'Tour  Lordship  will  liave  enongh  to  do  to-daj  without 
being  tronhled  with  us,'  said  their  leader  as  he  shook 
buds  with  Lothair. 

But  Lothair  wonld  not  part  with  them  thus.  With  the 
bspiriog  recollection  of  his  speech  at  the  Fenian  meeting, 
Lothair  was  not  afraid  of  rising  in  his  barouche  and 
addressing  them.  What  he  said  was  said  very  well,  and 
it  was  addressed  to  a  people  who,  though  the  shyest  in  the 
world,  have  a  passion  for  public  speaking,  than  which  no 
achievement  more  tests  reserre.  It  was  something  to  be  a 
great  peer  and  a  great  proprietor,  and  to  be  young  and 
nngolarly  well-favoured ;  but  to  be  able  to  make  a  speech, 
and  SQch  a  good  one,  such  cordial  words  in  so  strong  and 
musical  a  voice :  all  felt  at  once  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  natural  leader  of  the  county.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  hnnting-field  burst  forth.  They  gave  him  three  ringing 
cheen,  and  jostled  their  horses  forward  that  they  might 
grasp  his  hand. 

The  park-gates  were  open,  and  the  postilions  dashed 
along  through  scenes  of  loveliness  on  which  Lothair  would 
lain  have  lingered,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  recol- 
lection that  he  should  probably  have  an  opportunity  oi 
seeing  them  again.  Sometimes  his  carriage  seemed  in  the 
heart  <^  an  ancient  forest ;  sometimes  the  deer,  startled  at  his 
approach,  were  scudding  over  expanding  lawns ;  then  his 
conrae  wound  by  the  margin  of  a  sinuous  lake  with  green 
isknds  and  golden  gondolas;  and  then,  after  advancing 
thnmgh  stately  avenues,  he  arrived  at  mighty  gates  of 
wondrous  worknumship,  that  once  had  been  the  boast  of  a 
celebrated  convent  on  the  Danube,  but  which,  in  the  days 
of  revolutions,  had  reached  England,  and  had  been  obtained 
bf  the  c^iandfather  of  Lothair  to  gpoard  the  choice  demesne 
that  was  the  vicinage  of  his  castle. 

When  we  remember  that  Lothair,  notwithstanding  his 
auk  and  vast  wealth,  had  never,  from  the  nature  of  things 
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been  the  master  of  an  establiBhment^  it  mnst  be  admittwl 
that  the  present  oooasion  was  a  little  trying  for  bis  nerTa& 
The  whole  household  of  the  Towers  were  arrayed  and 
arranged  in  groups  on  the  steps  of  the  chief  entranoe. 
The  steward  of  the  estate,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
cavalcade,  had  galloped  on  before,  and  he  was  of  ooorse  the 
leading  spirit,  and  extended  his  arm  to  his  Lord  as  Lothair 
descended  from  his  carriage.  The  house-steward,  the  chief 
butler,  the  head-gardener,  the  chief  of  the  kitchen,  the 
head-keeper,  the  head-forester,  and  grooms  of  the  stud  and 
of  the  chambers,  formed  one  group  behind  the  housekeeper, 
a  graye  and  distinguished-looking  female,  who  cortaeyed 
like  the  old  court;  half  a  dozen  powdered  gentlemen, 
glowing  in  crimson  liyeries,  indicated  the  presence  of  my 
Lord's  footmen;  while  the  rest  of  the  household,  con- 
siderable in  numbers,  were  arranged  in  two  g^roups,  aooord- 
ing  to  their  sex,  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

What  struck  Lothair  (who  was  always  thinkings  and 
who  had  no  inconsiderable  fund  of  humour  in  his  sweet 
and  innocent  nature)  wsb  the  wonderful  drcnmstanoe  that, 
after  so  long  an  interval  of  neglect  and  abeyance,  he  should 
find  himself  the  master  of  so  complete  and  consummate  a 
household. 

'  Castles  and  parks,'  he  thought,  *  I  had  a  right  to  count 
on,  and,  perhaps,  even  pictures,  but  how  I  came  to  possess 
such  a  work  of  art  as  my  groom  of  the  chambers,  who 
seems  as  respectfully  haughty  and  as  calmly  graceful  as  if 
he  were  at  Brentham  itself^  and  whose  coat  must  have  been 
made  in  Saville  How,  quite  bewilders  me.* 

But  Lothair,  though  he  appreciated  Putney  Grilee,  had 
not  yet  formed  a  full  conception  of  the  resource  and  alJ 
accomplished  providence  of  that  wondrous  man,  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  consummate  ApoUonia. 

Passing  through  the  entrance  hall,  a  lofty  chamber 
though  otherwise  of  moderate  dimensiona    Lothair  was 
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Qflhered  into  hia  armonrj,  a  gallery  two  hnndred  feet  long, 

with  suits  of  complete  mail  ranged  on  each  side,  and  the 

waDs  otherwise  covered  with  rare  and  curious  weapons. 

It  was  impossible,  even  for  the  master  of  this  collection,  to 

sappress  the  delight  and  the  surprise  with  which  he  beheld  | 

the  scene.     We  must  remember,  in  his  excuse,  that  he  i 

behdd  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  annoaiy  led  to  a  large  and  lofly  octagonal  chamber, 
highly  decorated,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
lAthair's  grrandfather.  He  had  raised  it  in  his  lifetime. 
The  tomb  was  of  alabaster  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  pure 
gold,  and  crowned  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased 
in  his  coronet;  a  fimciful  man,  who  lived  in  solitude^ 
boilding  castles  and  making  gardens. 

What  charmed  Lothair  most  as  he  proceeded  were  the 
number  of  courts  and  quadrangles  in  the  castle,  all  of 
bright  and  fantastic  architecture,  and  each  of  which  was  a 
guden,  glowing  with  brilliant  colours,  ^d  gay  with  the 
▼oiee  of  fountains  or  the  forms  of  gorgeous  birds.  Our 
ycmng  friend  did  not  soon  weary  in  his  progress ;  even  the 
Koggestions  of  the  steward,  that  his  Lordship's  luncheon 
was  at  oommaiid,  did  not  restrain  him.  Ball-rooms,  and 
baronial  haUs,  and  long  libraries  with  curiously  stained 
^nndows,  and  suites  of  dazzling  saloons  where  he  beheld 
the  original  portraits  of  his  parents  of  which  he  had  minia^ 
^on»;  he  saw  them  all,  and  was  pleased  and  interested. 
Bat  what  most  struck  and  even  astonished  him  was  the 
habitable  air  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  this  mormons 
I  ttrnctare ;  too  rare  even  when  families  habitually  reside  in 
\  inch  dwelling^ ;  but  almost  inconceivable,  when  it  was  to 
be  remembered  that  nu>re  than  a  generation  had  passed 
without  a  human  being  living  in  these  splendid  chambersi 
tcMtdy  a  human  word  being  spoken  in  them.  There  was 
M  a  refinement  of  modem  furniture  that  was  wanting  { 

o 
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eTen  the  tables  were  ODvered  with  the  choicest  publioatiaas 
of  the  day. 

'  Mr.  Pntnej  GKles  proposes  to  arrive  here  to-morn>w/ 
■aid  the  steward.  '  He  thought  your  Lordship  would  like 
to  be  a  day  or  two  alone.' 

'  He  is  the  most  sensible  man  I  know,'  said  Lothair ;  *■  he 
always  does  the  right  thing.  I  think  I  will  have  mj 
luncheon  now,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  I  will  go.  over  the  cellais 
to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 


Tss ;   Lothair  wished  to  be  alone.    He  had  naturally  a 
love  of  solitude,  but  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours  lent 
an  additional  inducement  to  meditation.    He  was  impressed 
in  a  manner  and  degree  not  before  experienced  with  the 
greatness  of  his  inheritance.     His  worldly  position,  until 
to-day,  had  been  an  abstraction.     Afler  all  he  had  only 
been  one  of  a  crowd,  which  he  resembled.     Bat  the  sight 
3f  this  proud  and  abounding  territory,  and  the  unexpected 
encounter  with  his  neighbours,  brought  to  him  a  sense  of 
power  and  of  responsibility.     He  shrank  from  neither. 
The  world  seemed  opening  to  him  with  all  its  delights,  and 
with  him  duty  was  one.    He  was  also  sensible  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  surrounding  forms  of  nature  and  art  charmed 
him.   Let  us  not  forget  that  extreme  youth  and  perfect  health 
were  ingredients  not  wanting  in  the  spell  any  more  than 
power  or  wealth.    Was  it  then  complete?    Not  without 
the  influence  of  woman. 

To  that  gentle  yet  mystical  sway  the  spirit  of  Lothair 
had  yielded.  What  was  the  precise  character  of  his  feel- 
ings to  Theodora,  what  were  his  hopes  or  views,  he  had 
hitherto  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclinatioa  to  make 
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ontftizi.    The  present  was  so  delightful,  and  the  enjoy* 
me&t  of  her  society  had  been  so  constant  and  complete, 
tliat  he  had  ever  driTen  the  future  firom  his  considera- 
tion.   Had  the  conduct  of  Theodora  been  different^  had  she 
deigned  to  practise  on  his  affections,  appealed  to  his  sen- 
sfaifitj,  stimulated  or  piqued  his  vanity,   it  might  have 
been  otherwise.     In  the  distraction  of  his  heart,  or  the 
disturbance  of  his  temper,  he  might  have  arrived  at  con- 
clnmons,  and  even  expressed  them,  incompatible  with  the 
exquisite    and    even  sublime    friendship,    which    had  so 
Btiangelj  and  beautifnlly  arisen,  like  a  palace  in  a  dream, 
•nd  absctfbed  his  being.    Although    their    acquaintance 
oould  hardly  be  *iumbered  by  months,  there  was  no  living 
person  oi  whom  he  had  seen  so  much,  or  to  whom  he  had 
opened  hia  heart  and  mind  with  such  profuse  ingenuous- 
ness.   Nor   on  her    part,    though    apparently  shrinking 
from  egotism,  had  there  ever  been  any  inteUectual  reserve. 
On  the  contrary,  although  never  authoritative,  and  even 
mhea  touching  on  her  convictions,  suggesting  rather  than 
dictating  them,  Lothair  could  not  but  feel  that  during  the 
bappy  period  he  had  passed  in  her  society,  not  only  his 
taste  had  refined  but  his  mind  had  considerably  opened ; 
kis  views  had  become  larger,  his  sympathies  had  expanded; 
Ike  considered  with  charity  things  and  even  persons  from 
whom  a  year  ago  he  would  have  recoiled  with  alarm  or 
BTersion. 

Tbe  time  dnring  which  Theodora  had  been  his  com- 
panion was  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  It  was  more 
than  that ;  he  could  conceive  no  felicity  greater,  and  all 
that  he  desired  was  that  it  should  endure.  Since  they 
fiist  met,  scarcely  four  and  twenty  hours  had  passed  with- 
out his  being  in  her  presence ;  and  now,  notwithstanding 
the  novelty  and  the  variety  of  the  objects  around  him,  and 
the  Tasti  and  urgent^  and  personal  interest  which  they  in- 
volved, he  fUt  a  want  which  meeting  her,  or  the  daOy 
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prospect  of  meeting  her,  could  alone  supply.  Her  Toioe 
lingered  in  his  ear ;  he  gazed  upon  a  countenance  invisible 
to  others ;  and  he  scarcely  saw  or  did  anything  witbont 
aknost  unconsciously  associating  with  it  her  opinion  or 
approbation. 

Well,  then,  the  spell  was  complete.  The  fitfnlneas  or 
melancholy  which  so  often  are  the  doom  of  youth,  how- 
ever  otherwise  favoured,  who  do  not  love,  were  not  the 
condition,  capricious  or  desponding,  of  Lothair.  In  bim 
combined  all  the  accidents  and  feelings  which  encbint 
existence. 

He  had  been  rambling  in  the  solitudes  of  his  park,  and 
had  thrown  himself  on  the  green  shadow  of  a  stately  tree, 
his  cheek  resting  on  his  arm,  and  lost  in  reverie  amid  the 
deep  and  sultry  silence.  Wealthy  and  young,  noble  and 
full  of  noble  thoughts,  with  the  inspiration  of  health,  sar- 
rounded  by  the  beautiM,  and  his  heart  softened  bj  feel- 
ings as  exquisite,  Lothair,  nevertheless,  could  not  refrain 
from  pondering  over  the  mjrstery  of  that  life  which  seemed 
destined  to  bring  to  him  only  delight. 

'  Life  would  be  perfect,'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  '  if  it 
would  only  last.'  But  it  will  not  last;  and  what  then? 
He  could  not  reconcile  interest  in  this  life  with  the  oonvic> 
tion  of  another,  and  an  eternal  one.  It  seemed  to  him  that, 
with  such  a  conviction,  man  could  have  only  one  thougbt 
and  one  occupation,  the  ^ture,  and  preparation  for  it 
With  such  a  conviction,  what  they  called  reality  appeared 
to  him  more  vain  and  nebulous  than  the  scenes  and  sigbts 
of  sleep.  And  he  had  that  conviction ;  at  least  he  bad  it 
once.  Had  he  it  now  P  Yes ;  he  had  it  now,  but  modified 
perhaps ;  in  detail.  He  was  not  so  confident  as  he  was  a 
few  months  ago,  that  he  could  be  ushered  by  a  Jesuit  fisro) 
his  deathbed  to  the  sbcicty  of  St.  Michael  and  aO  u» 
Angels.  There  might  be  long  processes  of  iwift^fini^  in- 
termediate states  of  higher   probation  and  refinomeaC. 
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There  miglit  be  a  horrible  and  apathetic  panse.  When 
mlhoDs  of  ages  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  mature  the 
crosfe  of  a  rather  insignificant  planet,  it  might  be  presamp« 
tion  in  man  to  assume  that  his  sool,  though  immortal,  was 
to  reach  its  final  destination,  regardless  of  all  the  influences 
of  space  and  time. 

And  the  philosophers  and  distinguished  men  of  science 
with  whom  of  late  he  had  frequentlj  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tamty  of  becoming  acquainted,  what  were  their  views  ? 
Thej  differed  among  themselves  :  did  any  of  them  agree 
with  him  ?  How  they  accounted  for  everything  except  the 
only  point  on  which  man  requires  revelation !  Chance, 
neoessily,  atomic  theories,  nebular  hypotheses,  develop- 
ment^ evolution,  the  origin  of  worlds,  human  ancestry; 
hero  were  high  topics  on  none  of  which  was  there  lack 
of  argument ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  evidence ;  and 
what  then?  There  must  be  design.  The  reasoning  and 
the  research  of  all  philosophy  could  not  be  valid  against 
that  conviction.  If  there  were  no  design,  why,  it  would 
iU  he  nonsense ;  and  he  could  not  believe  in  nonsense. 
And  if  there  were  design,  there  must  be  intelligence  ;  and 
if  inteOigenoe,  pure  intelligence ;  and  pure  intelligence  was 
inconsLstent  with  any  disposition  but  perfect  good.  But 
hebreen  the  all-wise  and  the  all-benevolent  and  man, 
aocording  to  the  new  philosophers,  no  relations  were  to  be 
aziy  longer  acknowledged.  They  renounce  in  despair  the 
possibility  of  bringing  man  into  connexion  with  that  First 
Cause  which  they  can  neither  explain  nor  deny.  But 
man  requires  that  there  shall  be  direct  relations  between 
the  created  and  the  Creator ;  and  that  in  those  relations 
he  should  find  a  solution  of  the  perplexities  of  existence. 

£bnun  that  teems  with  illimitable  thought  will  never 
rnise  as  his  creator  any  po^er  of  nature,  howevef 
istible,  that  is  not  gifted  with  consciousness.    Atheism 
4«ay  be  consistent  with  fine  taste,  and  fine  taste  under 
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eertain  oondiiiona  may  for  a  time  regulate  a  poliihed 
Bodetj ;  but  ethics  with  atheism  are  impossible ;  and  with- 
out ethics  no  human  order  can  be  strong  or  permanent. 

The  Ghorch  comes  forward,  and,  without  eqniTOcatioii, 
offers  to  establish  direct  relations  between  God  and  man. 
Philosophy  denies  its  title,  and  disputes  its  power.  Why  ? 
Because  they  are  founded  on  the  supernatural.  What  is 
the  supernatural  ?,.  Oan  there  be  anything  more  miraculous 
than  the  ezistenxse  of  man  and  the  world  ?  anything  man 
literally  supernatural  than  the  origin  of  things?  The 
Church  explains  what  no  one  else  pretends  to  explain,  tod 
which,  everyone  agrees,  it  is  of  first  moment  should  bs 
made  clear. 

The  clouds  of  a  summer  eve  were  glowing  in  the  creatiTe 
and  flickering  blaze  of  the  vanished  sun,  that  bad  paned 
like  a  monarch  from  the  admiring  sight,  yet  left  his  pomp 
behind.  The  golden  and  umber  vapours  fell  into  forms 
uhat  to  the  eye  of  the  musing  Lothair  depicted  the  objects 
of  his  frequent  meditation.  There  seemed  to  rise  in  the 
horizon  the  dome  and  campaniles  and  lofly  aisles  of  some 
celestial  fane,  such  as  he  had  oflen  more  than  dreamed  of 
raising  to  the  revealed  author  of  life  and  death.  Altan 
arose  and  sacred  shrines,  and  delicate  chantries  and  fretted 
spires ;  now  the  flashing  phantom  of  heavenly  choirs,  and 
then  the  dim  response  of  cowled  and  earthly  cenobites : 

Theae  are  black  Vaeper^s  pagMnta  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LOTBAIB  was  quite  glad  to  see  Mr.  Patnej  GHlea.  Tbat 
gentlwnaTi  indeed  was  an  nniversaJ  fayourite.  He  was  in- 
telligent^ acquainted  with  eyeryihing  esoept  theology  and 
met^hjeicSy  libed  to  oblige,  a  little  to  patronise,  never 
made  difficulties,  and  always  overcame  them.  His  bright 
bhie  e^e^  open  forehead,  and  sunny  &uce  indicated  a  man 
fall  of  resource,  and  with  a  temper  of  natural  sweetness. 

The  lawyer  and  his  noble  client  had  a  great  deal  of 
Ixuiness  to  transact.  Lothair  was  to  know  his  position  is 
detaO  preparatory  to  releasing  his  guardians  from  their 
responsibilities,  and  assuming  the  management  of  his  own 
iStin,  Mr.  Putney  Giles  wad  a  first-rate  man  of  business. 
With  all  his  pleasant,  easy  manner  he  was  precise  and' 
methodical,  and  was  not  content  that  his  client  should  be 
lev  master  of  his  own  affairs  than  his  lawyer.  The  mom- 
ingi  passed  over  a  table  covered  with  despatch-boxes  and 
piles  of  ticketed  and  banded  papers,  and  then  they  looked 
after  the  workmen  who  were  preparing  for  the  impending 
5estiTalB,  or  ro^e  over  the  estate. 

'  That  is  our  weak  point,'  said  Mr.  Putney  Giles,  point- 
ing to  a  distant  part  of  the  valley.  '  We  ought  to  have 
both  sides  of  the  valley.  Tour  Lordship  will  have  to  con- 
sider whether  you  can  devote  the  200,0002.  of  the  second 
and  extinct  trust  to  a  better  purpose  than  in  obtaining 
that  estate.' 

Lothair  had  always  destined  that  particular  sum  for  the 
cathedral,  the  raising  of  which  was  to  have  been  the  first 
achievement  of  his  majority ;  but  he  did  not  reply. 

In  a  tew  days  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  but  gradually* 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  and  Lady  Gorisande  came  the  firsts 
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and  were  one  day  alone  with  Lothair,  for  Mr.  Patnej  GOet 
had  departed  to  fetch  ApoUonia. 

Lothair  was  nnafiectedlj  gratified  at  not  only  reoeiTing 
hill  friends  at  his  own  castle,  bat  under  these  circamstaxtceB 
of  intimacy.  Thej  had  been  the  first  persons  who  had 
been  kind  to  him,  and  he  really  loved  the  whole  fiimily. 
They  arrived  rather  late,  but  he  woald  show  them  to  their 
rooms,  and  they  were  choice  ones,  himself,  and  then  ihej 
dined  together  in  the  small  green  dining-room.  Nothing 
could  be  more  graceful  or  more  cordial  than  the  whole 
affair.  The  Duchess  seemed  to  beam  with  affectionate 
pleasure  as  Lothair  fulfilled  his  duties  as  their  host;  the 
Duke  praised  the  claret,  and  he  seldom  praised  anything ; 
while  Lady  Gorisande  only  regretted  that  the  impending 
twilight  had  prevented  her  from  seeing  the  beautiful  coun- 
try, and  expressed  lively  interest  in  the  morrow's  inspeo 
tion  of  the  castle  and  domain.  Sometimes  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Lothair,  and  she  was  so  happy  that  ahe  uncon- 
sciously smiled. 

'  And  to-morrow,'  said  Lothair,  '  I  am  delighted  to  ny, 
we  shall  have  to  ourselves ;  at  least  all  the  morning.  We 
will  see  the  castie  first,  and  then,  after  luncheon,  we  will 
drive  about  eveiywhere.* 

'  Everywhere,'  said  Gorisande. 

'  It  was  very  nice  your  asking  us  first,  and  alone,'  said 
the  Duchess. 

'It  was  very  nice  you  coming,  dear  Duchess,'  aud 
Lothair,  '  and  most  Idud,  as  you  ever  are  to  me.' 

'  Duke  of  Brecon  is  coming  to  you  on  Thursday,'  said 
the  Duke ;  '  he  told  me  so  at  White's.' 

'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know.  Duchess,  whom  yoo 
are  going  to  meet,'  said  Lothair. 

*  I  should  much  like  to  hear.     Pray  tell  us.' 

'  It  is  a  rather  formidable  array,'  said  Lothair,  and  ha 
took  out  a  paper.     '  Firsts  there  are  all  the  notables  of  Uie 
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ooimtj.  1  do  not  know  any  of  them  personallyy  so  1 
wrote  to  each  of  them  a  letter,  as  well  as  sending  them  a 
iornal  inyitation.    I  thonght  that  was  right.' 

'Qnite  right,'  said  the  Dachess.  'Nothing  could  be 
more  proper.' 

*  Well,  the  first  person,  of  course,  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  is  comitig.' 

*Bj  the  bye,  let  me  see,  who  is  your  lord  lieutenant  P ' 
nidtheDnke. 

*  Lord  Agramont.' 

'To  be  sure.  I  was  at  college  with  him,  a  very  good 
fellow;  bat  I  have  never  met  him  since,  except  once  at 
Boodle's ;  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  red  and  grey,  and  I 
remember  him  snch  a  good-looking  fellow  I  He  must  have 
fired  immensely  in  the  conntry,  and  never  thought  of  his 
person,'  said  the  Duke  in  a  tone  of  pity,  and  playing  with 
his  moustache. 

'Is  ihere  a  Lady  Agramont  P '  enquired  the  Duchess. 

'  Oh  yes !  and  ahe  also  honours  me  with  her  presence,' 
■udLothair. 

'And  who  was  Lady  Agramont P  ' 

'Oh!  hia  cousin,'  said  the  Duke.  'The  Agramonts 
always  many  their  cousins.  His  father  did  the  same 
thing.  They  are  so  shy.  It  is  a  family  that  never  was  in 
Bodetf  and  never  will  be.  I  was  at  Agramont  Castle  once 
when  I  was  at  college,  and  I  never  shall  forget  it.  We 
naed  tote  down  foriy  or  fifty  every  day  to  dinner,  entirely 
maiden  annts  and  clergymen,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  How- 
ler, I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  see  Agramont  again,  for,  not- 
'withstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  he  is  a  thoroughly 
goodfeUow.' 

'Then  there  is  the  High  Sheriff,'  continued  Lothair; 
'and  both  the  county  members  and  tneir  wives ;  and  Mrs. 
ffigh  Sheriff  too.  I  believe  there  is  some  tremendous 
foaii&m  reepecting  the  precedency  of  this  lady.    There  is 
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no  donlii  tlai^  in  the  oonntyy  the  High  Sheriff  takas 
precedence  of  everyone^  even  of  the  Lord  Lieatenttat ;  bol 
how  aboat  his  wile  ?  FethaspB  joxxr  Qraoe  could  aid  me  7 
Hr.  Patney  GileB  said  he  would  write  abont  it  to  the 
Henldfl'  Goll^e.* 

*  I  should  give  her  the  benefit  of  anj  doubt^'  auid  the 
Duchess. 

*  And  then  our  Bishop  is  coming/  said  Lothair. 

*  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  you  h»Te  asked  the  Bishop^'  ewd 
Ladj  Coiisande. 

*  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,'  said  Lothair.  '  I  do 
not  know  how  his  Lordship  will  get  on  with  one  of  my 
guardians,  the  Oardinal ;  but  his  Eminence  is  not  here  in  a 
priestfy  character ;  and,  as  for  that,  there  is  less  chance  of 
his  differing  with  the  Cardinal  than  with  m j  other  gnardiaa, 
Lord  Culloden,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Free  Kirk.* 

*  Is  Lord  Culloden  coming  ? '  said  the  Duchess. 

'Yes,  and  with  two  daughters.  Flora  and  OiinD.  I 
remember  m  j  cousins,  good-natured  little  girls,  but  Mr. 
Putney  Giles  tells  me  that  the  shortest  is  six  feet  hi^' 

*  I  think  we  shall  haye  a  yery  amusing  parfy,'  said  the 
Duchess. 

*  You  know  all  the  others,*  said  Lothair.  *  No,  by  the 
bye,  there  ie  the  Dean  of  mj  college  coming,  and  1I(sk 
signore  Catesby,  a  great  firiend  of  the  St.  Jeromes.* 

Lady  Corisande  looked  grave. 

*The  St  Jeromes  will  be  here  to*morrow,*  contmned 
Lothair,  *and  the  Montairys  and  the  St.  Aldegondes.  I 
have  half  an  idea  that  Bertram  and  Carisbrooke  and  Hugo 
Bohun  will  be  here  to-night;  Duke  of  Breoon  on  Thundsy. 
And  that,  I  think,  is  all,  except  an  American  lady  and 
gentleman,  whom  I  think  you  will  Hke ;  great  firieoda  o£ 
mine :  I  knew  them  this  year  at  Oxford,  and  they  were 
very  kind  to  me.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  finrtoatt 
they  hare  liyed  at  Paris  a  good  deaL* 
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'1  baye  known  Americans  who  Hyed  at  Paris,'  said  the 
Duke;  'yery  good  sort  of  people,  and  no  ond  of  monej 
Mmeof  them.' 

'I  beHeye  Colonel  Campian  has  large  estates  in  the 
Soath/  said  Lothair ;  '  bat,  though  reallj  I  haye  no  right 
to  speak  of  his  affairs,  he  mnst  haye  suffered  yery  much.' 

'Wen,  he  has  the  consolation  of  suffering  in  a  good 
cause,'  said  the  Duke.  *I  shall  be  happj  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  I  look  upon  an  American  gentleman  with 
lai^ge  estates  in  the  Sonth  as  a  real  aristocrat ;  and  whether 
he  gets  has  rents,  or  whatoyer  his  retoms  maj  be,  or  not,  I 
riioald  always  treat  him  with  respect.' 

'I  haye  heard  the  American  women  are  yery  pretiy,' 
nid  Lady  Gorisande. 

'Mrs.  Campian  is  yery  distinguished,'  said  Lothair; 
'bat  I  think  she  yras  an  Italian.' 

'They  promise  to  be  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
paHj/  said  the  Duchess,  and  she  rose. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


Thui  neyer  was  anything  so  successful  as  the  arrange- 
iDents  of  the  next  day.  After  breakfast  they  inspected  the 
casile^  and  in  the  easiest  manner,  without  form  and  without 
kony,  resting  occasionally  in  a  gallery  or  a  saloon,  neyer 
examining  a  cabi^et^  and  only  looking  at  a  picture  now 
and  theOi  Crenerally  speaking,  nothing  is  more  fatigoing 
than  the  soryey  of  a  great  house,  but  this  enterprise  was 
cooducted  with  so  much  tact  and  consideration,  and  much 
whkth  they  had  to  see  was  so  beautiful  and  noyeJ,  that 
evwjuue  was  interested,  and  remained  quite  firesh  for 
their  aabeequent  exertions.  *And  then  the  Duke  is  so 
omoh  amused,'  said  the  Duchess  to  her  daughter,  delighted 
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at  the  uuisiiaI  excitenijent  of  Uie  handsome,  but  flomawM 
too  serene,  partner  of  her  life. 

After  luncheon  they  visited  the  gardens,  which  hud  been 
fioimed  in  a  sylTan  valley  enclosed  with  gilded  gates.  Tbe 
creator  of  this  jiaradise  had  been  fiskvoored  bj  nature,  and 
had  availed  himself  of  this  opportaniiy.  The  coatrtft 
betwem  the  parterres  blazing  with  oolonr  and  the  sylvu 
backgronnd,  the  nndnlating  paths  over  romantio  heighU> 
the  fimes  and  the  fountains,  Uie  glittering  statues,  snd  the 
Babjkmian  tenaces,  formed  a  whole  much  of  which  wu 
beantiful,  and  all  of  which  was  striking  and  singular. 

*  Perhaps  too  many  temples,'  said  Loihair,  '  but  this  an- 
cestor of  mine  had  some  imagination.' 

A  carnage  met  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  vaJkj,  and 
then  they  soon  entered  the  park. 

*  I  am  almost  as  much  a  stranger  here  as  yourself^  dear 
Duchess,'  said  liothair ;  *  but  I  have  seen  some  parts  which 
I  think  will  please  you.'  And  they  commenced  a  drive  of 
varying,  but  unceasing,  beauty. 

'I  hope  I  shall  see  ihe  wild  cattle,'  said  Lady  Gorisanda 

Lady  Corisande  saw  Uie  wild  cattle,  and  many  other 
things  which  gratified  and  charmed  her.  It  was  a  long  drive, 
evoi  of  hours,  and  yet  no  one  was  for  a  moment  wearied. 

'  What  a  delightful  day ! '  Lady  Corisande  exchumed  in 
her  mother's  dressing-room.  '  I  have  never  seen  any  place 
aobeautifuL' 

'  I  agree  with  you,'  said  the  Duchess;  *  but  what  pleases 
me  most  are  his  manners.  They  were  alvrays  kind  and 
natural,  but  they  are  so  polished,  so  exactly  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  and  he  always  says  the  right  thing.  I  never 
knew  anyone  who  had  so  matured.' 

'  Yes ;  it  is  very  little  more  than  a  year  since  he  came 
to  us  atBrentham,'  said  Lady  Corisande  thonghtfnlly* 
*  Certainly  he  has  greatly  changed.  I  remember  he  coaid 
hardly  open  his  lips ;  and  now  I  think  him  very  agreeaUe»' 
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'  He  is  more  iJuin  ihat^'  said  the  Duchess,  /  he  is  in- 


'  Yea,'  said  Ladj  Gorisande ;  '  he  is  interesting.' 

'What  deliglits  me,'  said  the  Duchess,  'is  to  see  his  en* 
joyment  of  his  position.  He  seems  to  take  such  an  interest 
in  ereiything.     It  makes  me  happy  to  see  him  so  happy.' 

'Wei],  I  hardly  know,'  said  Lady  Gorisande,  '  about  that. 
There  is  something  occasionally  about  his  expression  which 
I  should  hardly  describe  as  indicative  of  happiness  or 
content.  It  would  b^  ungrateful  to  describe  one  as  distrwity 
who  Beems  to  watch  all  one's  wants,  and  hangs  on  every 
word ;  and  yet,  especially  as  we  returned,  and  when  we 
were  all  of  us  a  little  silent,  there  was  a  remarkable  abstrac- 
tion about  him  ;  I  caught  it  once  or  twice  before,  earlier  in 
the  day ;  his  mind  seemed  in  another  place,  and  anxiously.' 

'  He  has  a  gpreat  deal  to  think  of,'  said  the  Duchess. 

'I  fear  it  is  that  dreadful  Monsignore  Catesby,'  said 
£^y  Gorisande  with  a  sigh. 


GHAPTER  XLl. 


Tm  arrival  of  the  guests  was  arranged  with  judgment. 
The  personal  friends  came  first ;  the  formal  visitors  were 
invited  only  for  the  day  before  the  public  ceremonies  com- 
menced. No  more  dinners  in  small  green  dining-rooms. 
While  the  Duchess  was  dressing.  Bertha  St.  Aldegonde  and 
Victoria  Montairy,  who  had  just  arrived,  came  in  to  give  her 
a  rapid  embrace  while  their  own  toilettes  were  unpacking. 
'Oranville  has  come,  manmia ;  I  did  not  think  that  he 
would  tin  the  last  moment.  He  said  he  was  so  afraid  of 
Mng  bored.  There  is  a  large  party  by  this  train ;  the  St. 
Jemmcs,  Bertram,  Mr.  Bohun^  Lord  Garisbrooke,  and  some 
otfaors  we  do  not  know.' 
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The  Cardinal  liad  been  expected  to-daj,  but  be  bad  tele- 
graphed that  his  arrival  must  be  postponed  in  conaequenoe 
of  business  until  the  morrow,  which  daj  had  been  pre* 
yiouslj  fixed  for  the  arriTal  of  his  fellow  guardian  and 
trustee,  tli^Earl  of  Culloden,  and  Ids  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Flora  and  Grizell  Falkirk.  Monftignore  Gatesbj  had,  how- 
ever,  arrived  by  this  train,  and  the  persons  '  whom  they 
did  not  know,'  the  Campians. 

Lothair  waited  on  Colonel  Campian  immediately  and 
welcomed  him,  but  he  did  not  see  Tlteodora.  Still  he  had 
enquired  after  her,  and  left  her  a  message,  and  hoped  that 
she  would  take  some  tea ;  and  thus,  as  he  flattered  himself^ 
broken  a  little  the  strangeness  of  their  meeting  under  his 
roof;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  she  really  entered 
the  drawing-room  he  was  seized  with  such  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  that  for  a  moment  he  thought  he  should  be  un- 
equal to  the  situation.  But  the  serenity  of  Theodora  re* 
assured  him.  The  Campians  came  in  late,  and  all  eyes 
were  upon  them.  Lothair  presented  Theodora  to  the 
Duchess,  who  being  prepared  for  the  occasion,  said  exactly 
the  right  thing  in  the  best  manner,  and  invited  Mrs.  Cam- 
pian to  sit  by  her,  and  then  Theodora  being  laonched, 
Lothair  whispered  something  to  the  Duke,  who  nodded, 
and  the  Colonel  was  introduced  to  his  Grace.  The  Dnke^ 
always  polite  but  generally  cold,  was  more  than  oourteona; 
he  was  cordial ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  high  consideration  for  a  gentleman  of  the 
Southern  States. 

So  the  first  step  was  over ;  liothair  recovered  himsdf ; 
the  palpitation  subsided ;  and  the  world  still  went  on. 
The  Campians  had  made  a  good  start,  and  the  fiikvoniaUe 
impression  hourly  increased.  At  dinner  Theodora  sat  }»• 
tween  Lord  St.  Jerome  and  Bertram,  and  talked  more  to 
tlie  middle-aged  peer  than  to  the  disting^uiahed  youth,  who 
would  willingly  have  engrossed  her  attentaon.    All  motiben 
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admire  sach  discretion,  especially  in  a  young  and  beaaidfbl 
msrned  woman,  so  the  verdict  of  the  evening  among  the 
grett  ladies  was,  that  Theodora  was  distinguished,  and  that 
all  she  said  or  did  was  in  good  taste.  On  the  plea  of  her 
being  a  foreigner,  she  was  at  once  admitted  intg  a  certain 
degree  of  social  intimacy.  Had  she  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  native-bom  and  had  flirted  with  Bertram,  she  would 
probably,  particularly  with  so  much  beauty,  have  been 
looked  upon  as  *  a  horrid  woman,*  and  have  been  relegated 
for  amusement,  during  her  visit,  to  the  attentions  of  the 
daik  sex.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  social  success  of  Colonel 
Campian  was  not  less  eminent  than  that  of  his  dis- 
tingniahed  wife.  The  character  which  the  Duke  gave  of 
him  commanded  universal  sympathy.  *  You  know  he  is  a 
gentleman,'  said  the  Duke ;  '  he  is  not  a  Yankee.  People 
make  the  greatest  mistakes  about  these  things.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  South ;  they  have  no  property  but  land ; 
and  I  am  told  his  territory  was  immense.  He  always 
lived  at  Paris  and  in  the  highest  style,  disgusted  of  course 
with  his  own  country.  It  is  not  unlikely  he  may  have  lost 
his  estates  now ;  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
shall  treat  him  and  all  Southern  gentlemen,  as  our  &thers 
tnaied  the  emigrant  nobility  of  France.' 

*Hugo,*  said  St.  Aldegonde  to  Mr.  Bohun,  *  I  wish  you 
wonld  ten  Bertha  to  come  to  me.  I  want  her.  She  is 
taOong  to  a  lot  of  women  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
ud,  if  I  go  to  her,  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  hold  of  me.' 

The  future  Duchess,  who  lived  only  to  humour  her  lord, 
was  at  his  side  in  an  instant.  '  You  wanted  me,  Gran- 
TiDe?' 

*  Yes ;  yon  know  I  was  afraid.  Bertha,  I  should  be  bored 
ben.  I  am  not  bored.  I  like  this  American  fellow.  Ho 
mdentanda  the  only  two  8al>jects  which  interest  me; 
hones  and  tobacco.' 

*I  am  charmed^  Granville,  that  you  are  not  bored'  I 
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iold  mamma  that  yon  were  veiy  much  afiaid  joa  woold 
be.' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  Bertha,  I  cannot  stand  taj 
of  the  ceremonies.  I  shall  go  before  they  begin.  Why 
cannot  Lotliair  be  content  with  receiving  his  friends  in  a 
quiet  way  ?  It  is  all  humbug  about  the  county.  If  he 
wants  to  do  something  for  the  county,  he  can  build  a  wing 
to  the  infirmary,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  not  bare 
us  with  speeches  and  fireworks.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  I 
tannot  stand.' 

And  you  shall  not,  dear  Granville.   The  moment  joa  are 
bored,  you  shall  go.    Only  you  are  not  bored  at  presenth' 

*  Not  at  present ;  but  I  expected  to  be.' 

'Yes ;  so  I  told  mamma ;  but  that  makes  the  present 
more  delightfuL' 

The  St.  Jeromes  were  going  to  Italy  and  imTnediately. 
Their  departure  had  only  been  postponed  in  order  that 
they  might  be  present  at  the  majority  of  Lothair.  Hiss 
Arundel  had  at  length  sacceeded  in  her  great  object  They 
were  to  pass  the  winter  at  Bome.  Lord  St  Jerome  was 
quite  pleased  at  having  made  the  acquaintance  at  dinner  of 
a  Soman  lady,  who  spoke  English  so  perfectly ;  and  Lady 
St.  Jerome,  who  in  consequence  fastened  upon  Theodoia, 
was  getting  into  ecstasies,  which  would  have  been  em- 
barrassing  had  not  her  new  acquaintance  skilfully  checked 
her. 

'  We  must  be  satisfied  that  we  both  admire  Borne,*  said 
Mrs.  Gampinn,  '  though  we  admire  it  for  different  reascma. 
Although  a  Roman,  I  am  not  a  Roman  Gatholio;  and 
Colonel  Gampian's  views  on  Italian  affairs  generally  woold, 
I  fear,  not  entirely  agree  with  Lord  St.  Jerome's.' 

'  Naturally,'  said  Lady  St  Jerome  gracefully  dropping 
the  subject,  and  remembering  that  Colonel  Campian  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  accounted  in  her  appre* 
henaion  for  his  peculiar  opinions. 

Lothair,   who  had  been  watching  his  opportunity  titf 
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whole  eyening,  approached  Theodora.  He  meant  to  have 
expressed  his  hope  that  she  was  not  wearied  by  her  jonmey, 
bat  instead  of  that  he  said,  '  Your  presence  here  makes 
me  inexpressibly  happy/ 

'I  think  oTerybody  seems  happy  to  be  yonr  gaest,'  she 
replied,  parrying,  as  was  her  custom,  with  a  slight  kind 
smile,  and  a  low,  sweet,  unembarrassed  voice,  any  pef- 
BODsl  allusion  from  Lothair  of  unusual  energy  or  ardour. 

'I  wanted  to  meet  you  at  the  station  to-day,'  he  con- 

timied,  'but  there  were  so  many  people  coming,  that ' 

and  he  hesitated. 

'  It  would  really  have  been  more  embarrassing  to  na 
thin  to  yourself^'  she  said.  '  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
all  the  arrangements.' 

'I sent  my  own  brougham  for  you,'  said  Lothair.  'I 
hope  there  was  no  mistake  about  it.' 

'  None :  your  servant  gave  us  your  kind  message ;  and 
as  for  the  carriage  it  was  too  delightful.  Colonel  Campian 
WM  80  pleased  with  it,  that  he  has  promised  to  give  me 
one,  with  your  permission,  exactly  the  same.' 

'I  wish  you  would  accept  the  one  you  used  to-day.' 

'You  are  too  magnificent;  you  really  must  try  to  foiv 
get,  with  us,  that  you  are  the  lord  of  Muriel  Towers. 
But  I  will  willingly  use  your  carriages  as  much  as  you 
pbtte,  for  I  caught  glimpses  of  beauty  to-day  in  our  pro- 
gress from  the  station  that  made  me  anxious  to  explore 
four  delightful  domain.' 

There  was  a  slight  burst  of  merriment  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  and  everybody  looked  around.  Colonel 
Cttnpian  had  been  telling  a  story  to  a  group  formed  of  the 
Duke,  St  Aldegonde,  and  Mr.  Bohun. 

'Best  story  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,'  exclaimed  St. 
Aldegonde,  who  prided  himself  when  he  did  laugh,  which 
vu  rare,  on  laughing  loud«  But  even  the  Duke  iittcved, 
lud  Hugo  Bohun  smiled. 
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'I  am  glad  to  see  the  Colonel  get  on  ao  well  witk 
eyeryone/  said  Lothair ;  '  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  been 
bored,' 

'He  does  not  know  what  that  means,'  said  Theodora; 
'  and  he  is  so  natnral  and  so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  mtel- 
ligent,  that  it  seems  to  me  he  always  is  popnlar.' 

*  Do  yon  think  that  will  be  a  match  P '  said  Monsignore 
Catesby  to  Miss  AmndeL 

'  Well,  I  rather  believe  in  the  Dnke  of  Brecon,'  she 
replied.  They  were  referring  to  Lord  Carisbrooke  who 
appeared  to  be  devoted-  to  Lady  Corisande.  'Do  yoa  ad* 
mire  the  American  lady  P ' 

'  Who  is  an  Italian,  they  tell  me,  thongh  she  does  not 
look  like  one.  What  do  yon  tl^ink  of  her  P '  said  the  Mon- 
signore,  evading,  as  was  his  custom,  a  direct  reply. 

'  Well,  I  think  she  is  very  distingnished :  nmunuJ.  1 
wonder  where  our  host  became  acquainted  with  themf 
Do  yon  know  ?  ' 

*  Not  yet ;  bnt  I  dare  say  Mr.  Bohnn  can  tell  ns ; '  and  he 
addressed  that  gentleman  accordingly  as  he  was  passing  hj. 

'Not  the  most  remote  idea^'  said  Mr.  Bohnn.  'You 
know  the  Colonel  is  not  a  Yankee ;  he  is  a  tremendous 
swell.  The  Dnke  says  with  more  land  than  he  has.' 
'  He  seems  an  agreeable  person,'  said  Miss  AmndeL 
'  Well,  he  tells  anecdotes ;  he  has  just  been  telling  one, 
Granville  likes  anecdotes  ;  they  amuse  him,  and  he  likes  to 
be  amused :  that  is  all  ho  cares  abont.  I  hate  anecdotes, 
and  I  always  get  away  when  conversation  falls  into  wbftl 
Pinto  calls  its  aneodotage.' 

*  Yon  do  not  like  to  be  amused  P  ' 

'  Not  too  much ;  I  like  to  be  interepted.' 

*'  Well,'  said  Miss  Arundel,  *  so  long  as  a  person  can  talk 
agreeably,  I  am  satisfied.  I  think  to  talk  well  a  rare  gift; 
quite  as  rare  as  singing :  and  yet  yon  expect  eveiyone  to 
be  able  to  talk,  and  very  few  to  be  able  to  sing,' 
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*  There  «re  amusing  people  who  do  not  interest,*  said  the 
Uonsignore,  'aud  interesting  people  who  do  not  anmse. 
What  I  like  is  an  agreeable  person.' 

*My  idea  of  an  agreeable  person,'  said  Hugo  Bohuui 
'is  a  person  who  agrees  with  me.' 

'Talking  of  siog^g,  something  is  going  to  happen,' 
said  Miss  Arundel. 

A  note  was  heard ;  a  celebrated  professor  had  entered 
the  room  and  was  seated  at  the  piano  which  he  had  just 
fcouched.  There  was  a  general  and  unconscious  hush,  and 
the  comitenanoe  of  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  wore  a  rueftd  ex- 
pression. But  affiurs  turned  out  better  than  could  be 
anticipated.  A  young  and  pretty  girl,  dressed  in  white 
with  a  gigantic  sash  of  dazzling  beauty,  played  upon  the 
violin  with  a  grace,  and  sentiment,  and  marvellous  skUl, 
&Qd  pa89ionate  expression,  worthy  of  St.  Cecilia.  She  was 
&  H^garian  lady,  and  this  was  her  English  d^but.  Every- 
body praised  her,  and  everybody  was  pleased ;  and  Lord 
St  Aldegonde,  instead  of  being  bored,  took  a  wondrous 
VDM  oat  of  his  buttonhole  and  presented  it  to  her. 

The  performance  only  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  then  the 
ladies  began  to  think  of  their  bowers.  Lady  St.  Aldegonde, 
before  she  quitted  the  room,  was  in  earnest  conversation 
with  her  lord. 

'I  have  arranged  all  that  you  wished,  Granville,'  she 
nid,  speaking  rapidly  and  holding  a  candlestick.  'We 
ire  to  see  the  castle  to-morrow,  and  the  gardens  and  the 
parks  and  everything  else,  but  you  are  not  to  be  bored  at 
sll,  and  not  to  lose  your  shooting.  The  moors  are  sixteen 
nileB  off,  but  our  host  says,  with  an  omnibus  and  a  good 
team  (and  he  will  g^ve  you  a  first-rate  one),  you  can  do  it 
in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  certainly  an  hour  and  a 
qnarter;  and  you  are  to  make  your  own  party  in  the 
tmokiiig-room  to-night,  and  take  a  capital  luncheon  with 
rem: 
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'All  right:  I  shall  ask  the  Yankee;  and  I  Bhonldlike 
to  take  that  Hungarian  girl  too,  if  she  would  only  fiddle  to 
us  at  luncheon.' 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


Next  day  the  Cardinal,  with  his  secretary  and  his  chaplain, 
arrived.  Monsignore  Catesbj  received  his  Eminence  at 
the  station,  and  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand  as  he  stepped 
from  the  carriage.  The  Monsignore  had  wonderfully  ma- 
noeuvred that  the  whole  of  the  household  should  have  been 
marshalled  to  receive  this  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  per- 
haps have  performed  the  same  ceremony :  no  religious 
recognition,  he  assured  them,  in  the  least  degree  involved, 
only  an  act  of  not  unusual  respect  to  a  foreign  Prince; 
but  considering  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  his  suite 
were  that  day  expected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Presbyterian 
guardian  probably  arriving  by  the  same  train,  Lothair 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  sanction  any  ceremony  what- 
ever. Lady  St.  Jerome  and  Miss  Arundel,  however,  did 
their  best  to  compensate  for  this  omission  with  reverences 
which  a  posture  master  might  have  envied,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  surpassed.  They  seemed  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  and  then  slowly  and  supernaturally  to  emerge.  The 
Bishop  had  been  at  college  with  the  Cardinal  and  intimate 
with  him,  though  they  now  met  for  the  first  time  since  his 
secession :  a  not  uninteresting  rencounter.  The  Bishop  was 
high-church,  and  would  not  himself  have  made  a  bad  car- 
dinal, being  polished  and  plausible,  well-lettered,  yet  quite 
4k  man  of  the  world.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  justified 
his  taste  in  this  respect  by  the  flattening  belief  that  by  hii 
presence  he  was  extending  the  power  of  the  Church ;  cer- 
tainly favouring  an  ambition  which  could  not  be  desmhed 
as  being  moderate.    The  Bishop  had  no  abstract  prejudics 
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igidost  gentlemen  who  wore  red  hats,  and  under  ordinary 
circiunstancea  wonld  have  welcomed  his  brother  churchman 
with  anaffected  cordiality,  not  to  say  sympathy ;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  however  gracious  his  mien  and  honeyed 
his  expressiou.^  he  only  looked  upon  the  Cardinal  as  a 
dangerouB  rival,  intent  upon  clutching  from  his  fold  the  most 
predoos  of  his  flock,  and  he  had  long  looked  to  this  occasion 
u  the  one  which  might  decide  the  spiritual  welfare  and  career 
(/f  Lothair.  The  odds  were  not  to  be  despised.  There  were 
two  Monaignorea  in  the  room  besides  the  Cardinal,  but  the 
Biflhop  was  a  man  of  contrivance  and  resolution;  not  easily 
disheartened  or  defeated.  Nor  was  he  without  allies.  He 
did  not  count  much  on  the  University  don,  who  was  to 
•rrive  on  the  morrow  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  an  Oxford 
house,  though  he  was  a  don  of  magnitude.  This  eminent 
personage  had  already  let  Lothair  slip  from  his  influence. 
Bat  the  Bishop  had  a  subtle  counsellor  in  his  chaplain, 
who  wore  as  good  a  cassock  as  any  Monsignore,  and  ne 
brought  with  him  also  a  trusty  archdeacon  in  a  pui'ple 
coat,  whoso  countenance  was  quite  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum. 

It  was  amnsing  to  observe  the  elaborate  courtesy  and 
more  than  Christian  kindness  which  the  rival  prelates  and 
their  official  followers  extended  to  each  other.  But  under 
all  this  unction  on  both  sides  were  unceasing  observation, 
and  a  vigilance  that  never  flagged ;  and  on  both  sides  thero 
WIS  an  uneasy  but  irresistible  conviction  that  they  were 
on  ihe  eve  of  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  social  world. 
Lord  Cnlloden  also  at  length  appeared  with  his  diiughters, 
Ladies  Flora  and  Grizell.  They  were  quite  as  tall  as  Mr. 
Putney  Giles  had  reported,  but  very  pretty,  with  radiant 
oomplexionji,  sunny  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  locks.  Their 
dimples  and  white  shoulders  and  small  feet  and  hands  were 
much  admired.  Mr.  Giles  also  returned  with  Apollonia ; 
■nd  at  length  also  appeared  the  rival  of  Lord  Carisbrooke, 
Ub  Grace  of  Brecon 
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Loihair  had  passed  a  happy  moming,  for  ho  had 
triyed,  without  difficoliy,  to  be  the  oompanion  of  Theodon 
during  the  greater  part  of  it.  As  the  Duchess  and  Ltdj 
Corisande  had  already  inspected  the  castle,  they  disappeared 
after  breakfast  to  write  letters ;  and  when  the  after-lnnoheoo 
expedition  took  place,  Lothair  allotted  them  to  the  csre  of 
Lord  Carisbrooke,  and  himself  became  the  oompanioii  of 
Lady  St.  Jerome  and  Theodora. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  efibrts  in  the  smoking-room,  St 
A.ldegonde  had  only  been  able  to  induce  Colonel  Gampiu 
to  be  his  oompanion  in  the  shooting  expedition,  and  the 
Colonel  fell  into  the  lure  only  through  his  carelessness  and 
good-nature.  He  much  doubted  the  discretion  of  his  de- 
cision as  he  listened  to  Lord  St.  Aldegonde*s  reasons  for  tlie 
expedition  in  their  rapid  journey  to  the  moors. 

'  I  do  not  suppose,'  he  said,  '  we  shall  have  any  good 
sport ;  but  when  you  are  in  Scotland  and  come  to  me,  as  I 
hope  you  will,  I  will  give  you  something  you  will  Hke. 
But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  get  off  seeing  the  Towers,  snd 
the  gardens,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Nothing  bores  sm 
so  much  as  going  over  a  man's  house.  Besides,  we  get  nd 
of  the  women.' 

The  meeting  between  the  two  guardians  did  not  promise 
to  be  as  pleasant  as  that  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Car* 
dinal,  but  the  crusty  Lord  CuUoden  was  scarcely  a  match 
for  the  social  dexterity  of  his  Eminence.  The  Cardinal, 
crossing  the  room,  with  winning  ceremony  approached  and 
addressed  his  colleague. 

'  We  can  have  no  more  controversies,  my  Lord,  for  our 
reign  is  over ; '  and  he  extended  a  delicate  hand,  which  the 
'surprised  peer  touched  with  a  huge  finger. 

'Yes ;  it  all  depends  on  himself  now,'  replied  Lord  Col- 
loden  with  a  grim  smile ;  '  and  I  hope  he  will  not  make  a 
fool  of  himself.' 

'  What  have  yon  got  for  us  to-night  ? '  enquired  Lothair 
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0f  lir.  QUeSj  M  ihe  gentlemen  rose  from    the  dining 
table. 

Mr.  Giles  said  he  would  consult  his  wife,  bat  Lotludr 
oboenring  lie  would  himself  nndertake  that  office,  when  he 
entered  the  saloon  addressed  ApoUonia.  Nothing  conld  be 
more  sldlful  than  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Giles  in  this 
puty  assumed  precisely  the  position  which  eqnallj  became 
her  ind  suited  her  own  views ;  at  the  same  time  the  some- 
wbat  humble  fiiend,  but  the  trusted  counsellor,  of  the 
Towen,  she  disarmed  envy  and  conciliated  consideration. 
Nerer  obtmsiye,  jet  always  prompt  and  prepared  with  un- 
fiuling  resource,  and  gifted  apparently  with  universal 
talents,  she  soon  became  the  recognised  medium  by  which 
ererything  was  suggested  or  arranged;  and  before  eight 
and  forty  hours  had  passed  she  was  described  by  Duchesses 
•ad  their  daughters  as  that '  dear  Mrs.  Giles.' 

*  Monsieur  Baphael  and  his  sister  came  down  in  tLe  train 
with  us,*  said  Mrs.  (xiles  to  Lothair ; '  the  I'est  of  the  troupe 
win  not  be  here  until  to-morrow ;  but  they  told  me  they 
eoold  give  you  a  perfect  proverbe  if  your  Lordship  would 
like  it;  and  the  Spanish  conjuror  is  here;  but  I  rather 
think,  from  what  I  gather,  that  the  young  ladies  would  like 
a  dance.* 

'I  do  not  much  fimcy  acting  the  moment  these  great 
churchmen  have  arrived,  and  with  Cardinals  and  Bishops  I 
would  rather  not  have  dances  the  first  night.  I  almost  wish 
we  had  kept  the  Hungarian  lady  for  this  evening.* 

'  Shall  I  send  for  her  ?  she  is  ready.' 

'  The  repetition  would  be  too  soon,  and  would  show  a 
great  poverty  of  resources,*  said  Lothair  smiling;  'what 
we  want  is  some  singing.* 

'Mardoni  ought  to  have  been  here  to-day,'  said  Mn 
Giles ;  *  but  he  never  keeps  his  engagements.* 

'I  think  our  amateur  materials  are  rather  rich,'  said 
Lothair. 
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'  There  IB  Mrs.  Campian/  said  ApoUonia  in  a  low  Ytiee^ 
but  Lothair  shook  his  head. 

*  But  perhaps  if  others  set  her  the  example,'  he  added 
after  a  pause ;  '  Ladj  Corisande  is  firstrate,  and  all  hei 
sisters  sing ;  I  will  go  and  consult  the  Duchess.' 

There  was  soon  a  stir  in  the  room.  Lady  St.  Aldegonde 
and  her  sisters  approached  the  piano  at  which  was  seated 
the  eminent  professor.  A  note  was  heard,  and  there  wm 
silence.  The  execution  was  exquisite;  and  indeed  iliere 
are  few  things  more  dainty  than  the  blended  voices  of 
three  women.  No  one  seemed  to  appreciate  the  perform* 
ance  more  than  Mrs.  Campian,  who,  greatly  attracted  by 
what  was  taking  place,  turned  a  careless  ear  even  to  the 
honeyed  sentences  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

After  an  interval  Lady  Corisande  was  handed  to  the 
piano  by  Lothair.  She  was  in  fine  voice  and  sang  with 
wonderful  effect.  Mrs.  Campian,  who  seemed  much  in- 
terested, softly  rose  and  stole  to  the  outward  circle  of  the 
group  which  had  gathered  round  the  instrument.  When 
the  sounds  had  ceased,  amid  the  general  applause  her  voice 
of  admiration  was  heard.  The  Duchess  approached  her, 
evidently  prompted  by  the  general  wish,  and  expressed  het 
hope  that  Mrs.  Campian  would  now  favour  them.  It  was 
not  becoming  to  refuse  when  others  had  contributed  so 
freely  to  the  general  entertainment,  but  Theodora  was 
anxious  not  to  place  herself  in  competition  with  those  who 
had  preceded  her.  Looking  over  a  volume  of  music  she 
suggested  to  Lady  Corisande  a  duet  in  which  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  two  voices,  which  in  character  were  quite  dif- 
ferent, one  being  a  soprano  and  the  other  a  contralto,  might 
be  displayed.  And  very  seldom  in  a  private  chamber  had 
anything  of  so  high  a  class  been  heard.  Not  a  lip  moved 
except  those  of  the  singers,  so  complete  was  the  fascination, 
till  the  conclusion  elicited  a  burst  of  irresistible  applause. 
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*  In  hnaginatijn  i  am  throwing  endless  bouquets,'  said 
Bngo  Bohnn. 

'  I  wish  we  could  induce  her  to  give  us  a  recitation  from 
Alfieri,'  stad  Mrs.  Putnej  Giles  in  a  whisper  to  Lady  St. 
Aldegonde.  *  I  heard  it  once :  it  was  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
listened  to.' 

^  But  cannot  we  ?  '  said  Ladj  St.  Aldegonde. 

Apollonia  shook  her  head.  '  She  is  extremely  reserved. 
I  am  qoite  surprised  that  she  sang ;  hat  she  could  not  well 
refuse  after  your  Ladyship  and  your  sisters  had  been  so 
kmd.' 

*  But  if  the  Lord  of  the  Towers  asks  her,'  suggested  Lady 
St.  Aldegonde. 

'Ko,  no,'  said  Mrs.  GKles,  *that  would  not  do;  nor  would 
be.  He  knows  she  dislikes  it.  A  word  from  Colonel 
Campian  and  the  thing  would  be  settled ;  but  it  is  rather 
absurd  to  invoke  the  authority  of  a  husband  for  so  light  a 
matter.' 

'  I  should  like  so  much  to  hear  her,'  said  Lady  St.  Alde- 
gonde. *  I  think  I  will  ask  her  myself.  I  will  go  and  speak 
to  mamma.' 

There  was  much  whispering  and  consulting  in  the  room, 
but  unnoticed,  as  general  conversation  had  now  been  re- 
somed.  The  Duchess  sent  for  Lothair  and  conferred  with 
bim;  but  Lothair  seemed  to  shake  his  head.  Then  her 
Grace  rose  and  approached  Colonel  Campian,  who  was  talk- 
ing to  Lord  Culloden,  and  then  the  Duchess  and  Lady  St. 
Ald^onde  went  to  Mrs.  Campian.  Then,  after  a  short 
time,  Lady  St.  Aldegonde  rose  and  fetched  Lothair. 

'Her  Grace  tells  me,'  said  Theodora,  Hhat  Colonel  Cam- 
pian wishes  me  to  give  a  recitation.  I  cannot  believe  that 
taeh  a  performance  can  ever  be  generally  interesting, 
espeeiaOy  in  a  foreign  language,  and  I  confess  that  I  would 
ntber  not  exhibit.  But  I  do  not  like  to  be  churlish  when 
kU  are  so  amiable  and  compliant,  and  the  Duchess  tells  mo 
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that  it  cannot  well  be  postponed,  for  this  is  the  last  qoiei 

night  we  shall  have.    What  I  want  is  a  screen,  and  I  miul 

be  a  moment  alone,  before  I  Yentnre  on  these  enterpriMS.  I 

reqnire  it  to  create  the  ideal  presence/ 

Lothair  and  Bertram  arranged  the  screen,  the  DiidiMS 

and  Lady  St.  Aldegonde  glided  about,  and  tranqnilly  inti- 

mated  what  was  going  to  occur,  so  that^  without  effort» 

there  was  in  a  moment  complete  silence  and  general  expeo> 

tation.    Almost  unnoticed  Mrs.  Campian  had  disappeared, 

whispering  a  word  as  she  passed  to  the  eminent  condsctor, 

who  was  still  seated  at  the   piano.     The  compaaj  had 

almost  unconsciously  grouped  themselves  in  the  fonn  of 

a  theatre,  the  gentlemen  generallj  standing  behind  tbe 

ladies  who  were  seated.    There  were  some  bars  of  solemn 

music,  and  then  to  an  audience  not  less  nervous  than  be^ 

self^  Theodora  came  forward  as  Electra  in  that  beaatiAil 

appeal  to  Glytemnestra,  where  she  veils  her  mother's  gvilt 

even  while  she  intimates  her  more  than  terrible  suspicioo 

of  its  existence,  and  makes  one  last  desperate  appeal  of 

pathetic  duty  in  order  to  save  her  parent  and  her  fiUed 

house: 

O  amits  madrB, 

Che  fai  7    Non  credo  io,  do,  ehe  ardente  fUmma 

U  cor  ti  aTTampi. 

The  ineffable  grace  of  her  action,  simple  without  redun- 
dancy, her  exquisite  elocution,  her  deep  yet  controlled  pa^ 
sion,  and  the  magic  of  a  voice  thrilling  even  in  a  whisper, 
this  .form  of  Phidias  with  the  genius  of  Sophocles,  entirely 
enraptured  a  fastidious  audience.  When  she  ceased,  there 
was  an  outburst  of  profound  and  unaffected  i^predatioD ; 
and  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  who  had  listened  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  rushed  forward,  with  a  countenance  as  serious  as 
the  theme,  to  offer  his  thanks  and  express  his  admiration. 

And  then  they  gathered  round  her,  aU  these  channing 
women  and  some  of  these  admiring  men,  as  she  would  have 
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fesDined  her  seat,  and  entreated  her  once  more,  only  once 
nore,  to  &yoar  them.  She  caught  the  adoring  glance  of 
tbe  Lord  of  the  Towera,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  enqnire 
wiat  she  should  do.  *  There  will  be  many  strangers  here 
to-morrow,'  said  Lothair,  'and  next  week  all  the  world. 
This  is  a  delight  only  for  the  initiated/  and  he  entreated 
her  to  gratify  them. 

'  It  shall  be  Alfieri's  ode  to  America  then,'  said  Theo- 
doia» '  if  yon  please.' 

*  She  IB  a  Roman  I  believe,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome  to  his 
Eminence,  *  bnt  not,  alas !  a  child  of  the  Ghnrch.  Indeed 
I  fear  her  Tiewa  generally  are  advanced,'  and  she  shook 
ber  head. 

'At  present,'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  this  roof  and  this  visit 
oay  influence  her.  I  should  like  to  see  sach  powers 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  God.' 

The  Cardinal  was  an  entire  believer  in  female  influenqe^ 
and  a  considerable  believer  in  his  influence  over  females ; 
and  he  had  good  cause  for  his  convictions.  The  catalogue 
of  his  proselytes  was  numerous  and  distinguished.  Ho 
had  not  only  converted  a  duchess  and  several  countesses, 
but  he  had  gathered  into  his  fold  a  real  Mary  Magdalen. 
In  the  height  of  her  beauty  and  her  fame,  the  most  distin- 
guished member  of  the  demi-monde  had  suddenly  thrown 
ap  her  golden  whip  and  jingling  reins,  and  cast  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Cardinal.  He  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  be 
eonfident;  and  while  his  exquisite  taste  and  consummate 
cnltiTation  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  not  have 
been  deeply  gratified  by  the  performance  of  Theodora,  he 
wu  really  the  whole  time  considering  the  best  means  by 
which  sach  charms  and  powers  could  be  enlisted  in  the 
caose  of  the  Church. 

After  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  gentlemen  talked  for 
a  (Saw  minntes  over  the  interesting  occurrence  of  the 

CVttUllg. 
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*  Do  joa  know,'  said  the  Bishop  to  the  Dnke  and  tonia 
fnurroundiiig  aaditors,  '  fine  as  was  the  Electra,  I  preferred 
t  \\e  ode  to  the  tragedy.  There  was  a  tmnnlt  of  her  brow, 
^mpeciaUj  in  the  address  to  Liberty,  that  was  sablime— 
quite  a  Moanad  look.' 

'What  do  you  think  of  it,  Carry?'  said  St.  Ald^;(nide 
to  Lord  Carisbrooke. 

*  Urooon  says  she  puts  him  in  mind  of  RistorL' 

*  She  is  not  in  the  least  like  Ristori,  or  anyone  else,'  ssid 
SU  Aldegonde.  '  I  never  heard,  I  never  saw  anyone  liku 
h«r.  I'll  tell  yon  what :  yon  must  take  care  what  yon 
say  about  her  in  the  smoking-room,  for  her  husband  will 
be  there,  and  an  excellent  fellow  too.  We  went  together 
to  the  moors  this  morning,  and  he  did  not  bore  me  in  the 
least.  Only,  if  I  had  known  as  much  about  his  wife  ss  1 
do  now,  I  would  have  stayed  at  home,  and  passed  mj 
moniing  with  the  women.' 
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8r,  Aldiqomdi  loved  to  preside  over  the  mysteries  oi  the 
smoking-room.  There,  enveloped  in  his  Egyptian  robe, 
occasionally  blurting  out  some  careless  or  headstrong  psn- 
dox  to  provoke  discussion  among  others,  which  would 
amuse  himself,  rioting  in  a  Rabelaisian  anecdote,  and  lis- 
tening with  critical  delight  to  endless  memoirs  of  hofsea 
and  prima-donnas,  St.  Aldegonde  was  never  bored.  Some- 
times, too,  when  he  could  get  hold  of  an  eminent  travelkr, 
or  some  individual  distingruished  for  special  knowledge, 
St  Aldegonde  would  draw  him  out  with  sldll,  himself  dis- 
playing an  acquaintance  with  the  particular  topic  which 
ollon  surprised  his  habitual  oompanions,  for  St^  Aldegonde 
professed  never  to  read ;  but  he  had  no  ordinary  abilities, 
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tad  an  original  tnm  of  mind  and  habit  of  life,  whicH  threw 
him  in  the  way  of  minsnal  persons  of  all  classes,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  or  extracted  a  vast  varietj  of  queer, 
alwajs  amnsing,  and  not  altogether  useless,  information. 

'Iioihair  has  onlj  one  weakness,'  he  said  to  Colonel 
Campian  as  the  ladies  disappeared ;  *  he  does  not  smoke. 
Cany,  yon  will  come  ?* 

*  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  to-night,'  said  Lord  Caris- 
Iffooke.  Lady  Gorisande,  it  appears,  particularly  disap- 
pTOTed  of  smoking. 

'Hum !'  said  St.  Aldegonde ;  '  Duke  of  Brecon  I  know 
will  come,  and  Hugo  and  Bertram.  My  brother  Montairy 
would  give  his  ears  to  come,  but  is  afraid  of  his  wife ;  and 
then  there  is  the  Mcmsignore,  a  most  capital  fellow,  who 
knows  everything.' 

There  were  other  gatherings  before  the  midnight  bell 
stnick  at  the  Towers  wliich  discussed  important  affairs, 
though  they  might  not  sit  so  late  as  the  smoking  party. 
I4idy  St.  Aldegonde  had  a  reception  in  her  room  as  well  as 
her  Iord«  There  the  silent  observation  of  the  evening 
foond  avenging  expression  in  sparkling  criticism ;  and  the 
nmuner  lightning,  though  it  generally  blazed  with  harm- 
less brilliancy,  occasionally  assumed  a  more  arrowy  cha- 
ncier. The  gentlemen  of  the  smoking-room  have  it  not  all 
their  own  way  quite  as  much  as  they  think.  If,  indeed,  a 
new  sdiool  of  Athens  were  to  be  pictured,  the  sages  and 
the  students  might  be  represented  in  exquisite  dressing- 
gowns,  with  slippers  rarer  than  the  lost  one  of  Cinderella, 
and  brandishing  beautiful  brushes  over  tresses  still  more 
fair.  Then  is  Ihe  time  when  characters  are  never  more 
finely  drawn,  or  difficult  social  questions  more  accurately 
■olved ;  knowledge  without  reasoning,  and  truth  withofut 
logio :  the  triumph  of  intuition  I  But  we  must  not  pro- 
file the  mysteries  of  Bona  Ded. 

The  Archdeacon  and  the  Chanlain  had  also  been  in 
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ocimci]  with  the  Bishop  in  hiB  dressing-room,  who,  whik 
he  dismissed  ihem  with  his  benison,  repeated  hit  ap- 
parentlj  satisfaetorj  assurance,  that  something  woaJd 
happen  '  the  first  thing  after  breakfast.' 

Lothair  did  not  smoke,  but  he  did  not  sleep.  He  ma 
absorbed  by  the  thoaght  of  Theodora.  He  ccHild  not  bat 
be  conscioos,  and  so  fiu*  he  was  pleased  by  the  oonsoiooa- 
ness,  that  she  was  as  £E»cinating  to  others  as  to  himseUl 
What  then?  Even  with  the  splendid  novelty  of  his 
majestic  home,  and  all  the  excitement  of  such  an  inctdent 
in  his  life,  and  the  immediate  prospect  of  their  again  meet- 
ing, he  bad  felt,  and  even  acutely,  their  separation.  Whe- 
ther it  were  the  admiration  of  her  by  others  which  |nt)ved 
his  own  just  appreciation,  or  whether  it  were  the  uiob- 
timsive  display  of  exquisite  accomplishments,  which  with 
all  their  intimacy  she  had  never  forced  on  his  notioe; 
whatever  the  cause,  her  hold  upon  his  heart  and  life,  poir* 
erful  as  it  was  before,  had  strengthened.  Lothair  ooold 
not  conceive  existence  tolerable  without  her  constant  pie> 
sence ;  and  with  her  constant  presence  existence  would  fa^ 
rapture.  It  had  come  to  that.  All  his  musings,  all  hit 
profound  investigation  and  high  resolve,  all  his  soblime 
speculations  on  God  and  man,  and  life  and  immortalitr, 
and  the  origin  of  things,  i%ad  religious  truth,  ended  in  an 
engrossing  state  of  feeling,  which  could  be  denoted  in  that 
form  and  in  no  other. 

What  then  was  his  future  ?  It  seemed  dark  and  dis- 
tressing. Her  constant  presence  his  only  happiness;  her 
constant  presence  impossible.     He  seemed  on  an  abyss. 

In  eight  and  forty  hours  or  so  one  of  the  chief  provinces 
of  England  would  be  blazing  with  the  celebration  of  his 
legal  accession  to  his  high  estate.  If  anyone  in  the  Qnee&*s 
dominions  had  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  most  fortunate  and 
happiest  of  her  subjects,  it  might  well  be  Lothair.  If 
happiness  depend  on  lofty  station,  his  ancient  and  her^ 
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rank  was  of  the  higliest ;  if,  as  there  seoms  no ' 
doabty  the  chief  source  of  felicity  in  this  country  is  wealth, 
bis  vast  possesaiona  and  accnmnlated  treasure  could  not 
eaaOy  be  rivalled,  while  he  had  a  matchless  advantage  over 
tfaoie  who  pass,  or  waste,  their  grey  and  withered  lives  in 
acquiring  millions,  in  his  consummate  and  healthy  youth. 
He  had  bright  abilities,  and  a  brighter  heart.  And  yet  the 
unknown  truth  was,  that  this  favoured  being,  on  the  eve  of 
this  critical  event,  was  pacing  his  chamber  agitated  and 
infinitely  disqnieted,  and  struggling  with  circumstances 
and  feeHngB  over  which  alike  he  seamed  to  have  no  control, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  been  evoked  without  the  exercise 
of  bis  own  will,  or  tiiat  of  any  other  person. 

*I  do  not  think  I  can  blame  myself,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  am 
•ore  I  cannot  blame  her.    And  yet ' 

He  opened  his  window  and  looked  upon  the  moonlit 
gardon,  which  filled  the  fanciful  quadrangle.  The  light  of 
the  foontain  seemed  to  fascinate  his  eye,  and  the  music  of 
t^  fidl  soothed  him  into  reverie.  The  distressful  images 
that  had  gathered  round  his  heart  gradually  vanished,  and 
an  that  remained  to  him  was  the  reaUty  of  his  happiness. 
Her  beauty  and  her  grace,  the  sweet  stillness  of  her 
aearching  inteUect,  and  the  refined  pathos  of  her  disposi* 
tion  only  occurred  to  him,  and  he  dwelt  on  them  with  spell- 
bonndjoy. 

The  g^reat  clock  of  the  Towers  sounded  two. 

'  Ah! '  said  Lothair,  *  I  must  try  to  sleep.  I  have  got  to 
ne  the  Biahop  to-morrow  morning.  I  wonder  what  he 
wantB.* 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  Bishop  was  particalarly  playfal  on  the  morrow  tt 
breakfast.  Though  his  £Etce  beamed  ^vvith  Christian  kind- 
ness, there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  seemed  not 
entirely  superior  to  mundane  self-complacency,  even  to  a 
sense  of  earthly  merriment.  His  seraphic  raillery  elicited 
sympathetic  applause  from  the  ladies,  especially  from  tbe 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Brentham,  who  laughed  ooc^ 
sionally  even  before  his  angelic  jokes  were  well  launched 
His  lambent  flashes  sometimes  even  played  over  tbe 
Cardinal,  whose  cerulean  armour,  neyerthelees,  remained 
always  unscathed.  Monsignore  Chidioch,  howoTer,  vbo 
would  once  unnecessarily  rush  to  the  aid  of  bis  chieC  wu 
tumbled  over  by  the  Bishop  with  relentless  gaiety,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  Lady  Corisande,  who  only  wished  it  bid 
been  that  dreadfol  Monsignore  Catesby.  But^  though  lea 
demonstratiye,  apparently  not  the  least  devout  of  his  Lord- 
ship's Yotaries  were  the  Lady  Flora  and  the  Lady  GiizeH 
These  young  gentlewomen,  though  apparently  gifted  wxtb 
appetites  becoming  their  ample  but  far  from  gnodesi 
forms,  contrived  to  satisfy  all  Uhe  wants  of  nature  without 
taking  their  charmed  vision  for  a  moment  off  the  prelate, 
or  losing  a  word  which  escaped  his  consecrated  lips.  Some- 
times even  they  ventured  to  smile,  and  then  they  looked  at 
their  father  and  sighed.  It  was  evident,  notwithstanding 
their  appetites  and  their  splendid  complexions,  which  wookl 
have  become  the  Aurora  of  Guido^  that  these  young  ladiei 
had  some  secret  sorrow  which  reouired  a  confidante.  Tbeir 
visit  \o  Muriel  Towers  was  their  introduction  to  sociefyr  ^ 
the  eWest  had  only  just  attained  sweet  seventeen.  Toong 
ladies  under  these  circumstance  always  fall  in  love,  bat 
with  their  own  sex.    Lady  flora  and  Ladv  GrizeH  hntb 
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&n  in  love  with  Lady  Corisande,  and  before  ilie  morning 
had  passed  awaj  she  had  become  their  friend  and  counsellor, 
and  the  object  of  their  devoted  adoration.    It  seems  that 
tbdr  secret  sorrow  had  its  origin  in  that  mysterious  reli- 
gions sentiment  which  agitates  or  affects  every  class  and 
condition  of  man,  and  which  creates  or  destroys  states, 
though  philosophers  are  daily  assuring  us  '  that  there  is 
Qotliing  in  it.'    The  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Cullodeu 
could  not  stand  any  longer  the  Free  Kirk,  of  which  their 
aii!>tere  parent  was  a  fiery  votary.    It  seems  that  they  had 
been  secretly  converted  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land by  a  governess,  who  pretended  to  be  a  daughter  of  the 
Covenant,  but  who  was  really  a  niece  of  the  Primus,  and, 
ia  Lord  Gulloden  acutely  observed,  when  he  ignominiously 
dismissed  her,  *  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.'    From  that  moment 
tliere  had  been  no  peace  in  his  house.    Hi>  handsome  and 
gigsatic  daaghters,  who  had  hitherto  been  aU  meekness, 
and  who  had  obeyed  him  as  they  would  a  tyrant  &ther  of 
the  feudal  ages,  were  resolute,  and  would  not  compromise 
thdr  souls.     They  humbly  expressed  their  desire  to  enter 
A  convent,  or  to  become  at  least  sisters  of  mercy.    Lord 
Colloden  raged  and  raved,  and  delivered  himself  of  cynical 
taimta,  but  to  no  purpose.    The  principle  that  forms  free 
kirks  is  a  strong  principle,  and  takes  many  forms,  which 
the  lodal  Polyphemes,  who  have  only  one  eye,  cannot  per- 
ceive.    In  his  desperate  confusion,  he  thought  that  chsmge 
of  scene  might  be  a  diversion  when  things  were  at  the 
wont,  and  this  was  the  reason  that  he  had,  contrary  to  his 
original  intention,  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  ward. 

Lady  Corisande  was  exactly  the  guide  the  girls  required. 
Th^  sate  on  each  side  of  her,  each  holding  her  hand,  which 
they  frequently  pressed  to  their  lips.  As  her  form  was 
slight,  though  of  perfect  grace  and  symmetry,  the  contrast 
between  herself  and  her  worshippers  was  rather  startling  | 
bat  her  noble  brow,  full  of  thought  and  purpose,  the  firm* 
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ness  of  lier  ohiselled  lip,  and  the  ricli  fire  of  her  glanoe^ 
vindioaied  her  post  as  the  leading  spirit. 

They  breakfasted  in  a  room  which  opened  on  a  galley, 
and  at  the  other  tsnd  of  the  RaUerr  was  an  apartment 
Bimilar  to  iiie  hre>k&^room,y^hZs&e  mde^^. 
room,  and  where  the  world  eonld  find  the  newspapers,  or 
join  in  half  an  hoar's  talk  over  the  intended  arrangements 
of  the  daj.  When  the  breakfast-party  broke  np,  the 
Bishop  approached  Lothair,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

'  I  am  at  your  Lordship's  service,'  said  Lothair,  and  they 
quitted  the  break&st-room  together.  Halfway  down  tlw 
gaUeiy  they  met  Monsignore  Gatesby,  who  had  in  his  hand 
a  number,  just  arrived,  of  a  newspaper  which  was  esteemed 
an  Ultramontane  organ.  He  bowed  as  he  passed  them, 
with  an  air  of  some  exaltation,  and  the  Bishop  and  he 
exchanged  significant  smiles,  which,  however,  meant 
different  things.  Qaittang  the  galleiy,  Lothair  led  the  way 
to  his  private  apartments  ;  and,  opening  the  door,  nshered 
in  the  Bishop. 

Now  what  was  contained  in  the  Ultramontane  ofgan 
which  apparently  occasioned  so  much  satis&ction  to  Mon- 
signore Gatesby  P  A  deftly  drawn-ap  announcement  of 
some  important  arrangements  whibh  had  been  deeply 
planned.  The  announcement  would  be  repeated  in  aU  the 
daily  papers,  which  were  hourly  expected.  The  world  was 
informed  that  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Grandison,  now  <m  a 
visit  at  Muriel  Towers  to  his  ward,  Lothair,  would  cele> 
brate  High  Mass  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  in  the  oiiy  which 
was  the  episcopal  capital  of  the  Bishop's  see,  and  after- 
wards preach  on  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  Clixist. 
As  the  Bishop  must  be  absent  from  his  cathedral  that  day, 
and  had  promised  to  preach  in  the  chapel  at  Muriel,  iitere 
was  something  dexterous  in  thus  turning  his  Lordship*s 
flank,  and  desolating  his  diocese  when  he  was  not  present 
to  guard  it  firom  the  fiery  dragon.    It  was  also  remiriDod 
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that  iliere  would  be  an  unnanal  gathering  of  the  Catholic 
aristoeracj  tor  tLe  occaaion.    The  rate  of  lodgings  in  the 
city  had  risen  in  consequence.    At  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph it  was  distinctlj  contradicted   that    Lothair  had 
entered  the  Catholic  Church.     Such  a  statement  was  de- 
clared to  be  'premature,'  as  his  guardian  the  Cardinal 
would  never  sanction  his  taking  such  a  step  until  he  was 
the  master  of  his  own  actions ;  the  general  impression  left 
hf  the  whole  paragraph  being,  that  the  world  was  not  to 
be  astonished  if  the  first  step  of  Lothair,  on  accomplishing 
his  minority,  was  to  pursue  the  very  course  which  was  now 
daintily  descrihed  as  prematore. 

At  luncheon  the  whole  party  were  again  assembled. 
The  newspapers  had  arriyed  in  the  interval  and  had  been 
digested.  Erery  one  was  aware  of  the  Popish  plot,  as 
Hngo  Bofann  called  it.  The  Bishop,  however,  looked 
lerene  and,  if  not  as  elate  as  in  the  morning,  calm  and 
content.  He  sate  by  the  Duchess,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a 
bw  voice  and  with  seriousness.  The  Monsignori  watched 
erery  expression. 

When  the  Duchess  rose  the  Bishop  accompanied  her  into 
the  recess  of  a  window,  and  she  said,  'You  may  depend 
upon  me ;  I  cannot  answer  for  the  Duke.  It  is  not  the 
early  rising ;  he  always  rises  early  in  the  country,  but  he 
likes  to  read  his  letters  before  he  dresses,  and  that  sort  of 
tUng.  I  think  you  had  better  speak  to  Lady  Corisande 
yonrselt* 

What  had  taken  place  at  the  interview  of  the  Bishop  with 
l^tbair,  and  what  had  elicited  from  the  Duchess  an  assniv 
•nee  that  the  prelate  might  depend  upon  her,  generally  trans- 
pired, in  consequence  of  some  confidential  communications, 
in  tbe  course  of  the  afternoon.  It  appeared  that  the  Bight 
I  Bererend  Lord  had  impressed,  and  successfully,  on  Lothair 
the  panynonnt  duty  of  commencing  the  day  of  his  majority 
bj  aasisting  in  an  early  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rite 
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of  the  Charch.  This,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bishop, 
though  he  had  not  directly  alluded  to  the  suhject  in  tho 
interview,  but  had  urged  the  act  on  higher  grounds,  would 
be  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  insidious  and  calumnious 
paragraphs  which  had  circulated  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  an  authentic  testimony  that  Lothair  was  not  going  to 
quit  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 

This  announcement,  however,  produced  consternation  in 
the  opposite  camp.  It  seemed  to  more  than  neutralise  the 
anticipated  effect  of  the  programme,  and  the  defUj-con- 
ceived  paragraph.  Monsignore  Catesby  went  about  whis- 
pering that  he  feared  Lothair  was  going  to  overdo  it;  aod 
considering  what  he  had  to  go  through  on  Monday,  if  it 
w^cre  only  for  considerations  of  health,  an  early  celebration 
was  inexpedient.  He  tried  the  Dnchess,  about  whom  he 
was  beginning  to  hover  a  good  deal,  as  he  fancied  she  was 
of  an  impressionable  disposition,  and  gavo  some  promise  of 
results ;  but  here  the  ground  had  been  too  forcibly  pre- 
occupied :  then  he  flew  to  Lady  St.  Aldegonde,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  of  learning  from  her  lips  that  she  herself 
contemplated  being  a  communicant  at  the  same  time. 
Lady  Corisande  had  been  before  him.  All  the  energies  of 
that  young  lady  were  put  forth  in  order  that  Lothair  shonld 
be  countenanced  on  this  solemn  occasion.  She  convejed 
to  the  Bishop  before  dinner  the  results  of  her  exertions. 

'  You  may  count  on  Alberta  St.  Aldegonde  and  Victoria 
Montairy,  and,  I  think,  Lord  Montairy  also,  if  she  presses 
him,  which  she  has  promised  to  do.  Bertram  must  kneel 
by  his  friend  at  such  a  time.  I  think  Lord  Carisbrooke  maj : 
Duke  of  Brecon  I  can  say  nothing  about  at  present' 

'  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  ? '  said  the  Bishop. 

Lady  Corisande  shook  her  head. 

There  had  been  a  conclave  in  the  Bishop's  room  before 
dinner,  in  which  the  interview  of  the  morning  was  dis* 
cussed. 
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*  H  was  BQOcessM ;  scarcely  sati8&.cioTj/  said  the  Bishop. 
*  He  is  a  yeiy  cleyer  fellow,  and  knows  a  great  deaL  They 
We  got  hold  of  him,  and  he  has  all  the  argnments  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  When  I  came  to  the  point  he  began 
to  demur;  I  saw  what  was  passing  through  his  mind, 
tnd  I  said  at  once,  "  Yonr  views  are  high :  so  are 
mine:  so  are  those  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  nn- 
doabtedlj,  in  a  ceHain  sense.  No  sound  theologian  would 
maintain  the  simplicity  of  the  elements ;  but  that  does  not 
i&Yolye  the  coarse  interpretation  of  the  dark  ages." ' 

'  Good,  good,'  said  the  Archdeacon ;  '  and  what  is  it  your 
Lordship  did  not  exactly  like  ? ' 

'  He  fenced  too  much ;  and  he  said  more  than  once,  and 
in  a  manner  I  did  not  like,  that,  whatever  were  his  views 
as  to  the  Church,  he  thought  he  could  on  the  whole  con- 
Bdentiously  partake  of  this  rite  as  administered  by  the 
Church  of  Enghmd.' 

'  Everything  depends  on  this  celebration,'  said  the  Chap- 
hun ;  '  after  that  his  doubts  and  difficulties  will  disperse.' 

*  We  must  do  our  best  that  he  may  be  well  supported,' 
aud  the  Archdeacon. 

'  No  fear  of  that,'  said  the  Bishop.  '  I  have  spoken  to 
Bome  of  our  finends.  We  may  depend  on  the  Duchess  and 
her  daughters,  all  admirable  women ;  and  they  will  do  what 
they  can  with  others.  It  will  be  a  busy  day,  but  I  have 
expressed  my  hope  that  the  heads  of  the  household  may  be 
able  to  attend.  But  the  county  notables  arrive  to-day,  and 
I  shall  make  it  a  point  with  them,  especially  the  Lord 
Lieutenantb' 

'  It  should  be  known,'  said  the  Chaplain.  ^  I  will  send  a 
memorandum  to  the  "  Guardian."  ' 

•And  "  John  Bull,"  '  said  the  Bishop. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lady  Agramont,  and  their 
<lsiighter.  Lady  Ida  Alice,  arrived  to-day ;  and  the  High 
Sherii!^  a  manufacturer,  a  great  liberal  who  delighted  in 
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peerSy  but  whose  oUierwise  perfect  teMa^  to-daj  was  • 
little  marred  and  kfiaened  hj  the  haunting  and  legtlciM  &ir 
that  Loihair  was  not  duly  aware  that  he  took  pieeedaice 
of  the  Lord  lieutenant.  Then  there  were  Sir  Hamki  Clot- 
worth  j,  the  master  of  the  honnda,  and  a  capital  man  of 
bnsineaa ;  and  the  honoorable  Lady  Clotworthy,  a  haughty 
dame  who  mled  her  circle  with  tremendona  airs  and  graces, 
bat  who  was  a  little  snbdned  in  the  empyrean  of  Hniiel 
Towers.  The  other  county  member,  Mr.  Ardemiei  was  a 
refined  gentleman  aad  loved  the  arts.  He  had  an  ancie&t 
pedigree,  and  knew  everybody  else's,  which  was  not  ahrajs 
pleasant.  What  he  most  prided  himself  on  was  being  tbe 
hereditary  owner  of  a  real  deer  park;  the  only  one^  he 
asserted,  in  the  coimly.  Other  persons  had  parka  which 
had  deer  in  them,  but  that  was  qnite  a  difierent  thing. 
His  wife  was  a  pretty  woman,  and  the  inspiring  genina  of 
archsological  societies,  who  loved  their  annnal  Inndieon  is 
her  Tudor  Halls,  and  illustrated  by  their  leaearehea  tbe 
deeds  and  dwellings  of  her  husband's  ancient  race. 

The  clergy  of  the  various  parishes  on  the  estate  all  dined 
at  the  Towers  to-day,  in  order  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
Bishop.  '  Lothair's  oacnmenical  council,'  said  Hugo  Bohnn, 
as  he  entered  the  crowded  room,  and  looked  around  him 
with  an  air  of  not  ungpracefnl  impertinence.  Amoog  the 
clergy  was  Mr.  Smylie,  the  brother  of  Apollonia. 

A  few  yeara  ago,  Mr.  Putney  GKles  had  not  unreasooabty 
avaOed  himself  of  the  position  which  he  so  usefully  and 
so  honourably  filled,  to  recommend  this  g^tleman  to  the 
guardians  of  Loihair  to  fill  a  vacant  benefice.  The 
Reverend  Dionysius  Smylie  had  distinguiahed  himself  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  had  gained  a  Hebrew  scholar^ 
ship  there;  afler  that  lie  had  written  a  work  on  the 
Bevelation,  which  clearly  settled  the  long-controwted 
point  whether  Rome  in  the  great  apocalypse  waa  signiM 
by  Babylon.    The  Bishop  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  he 
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received  Mr.  Smjlie's  papers,  the  examining  Chaplain 
siglied,  and  the  Archdeacon  groaned*  But  man  is  pro« 
reiinaDj  shortsighted.  The  doctrine  of  eyolntion  affords 
no  instances  so  striking  as  those  of  sacerdotal  development. 
Placed  nnder  the  faronring  conditions  of  clime  and  soil, 
the  real  character  of  the  Bev.  Dionysins  Smjlie  graduallj, 
but  powerfollj,  developed  itself.  Where  he  now  minis- 
tered, he  was  attended  by  acolytes,  and  incensed  by 
thozifers.  The  shonlders  of  a  fellow-conntxyman  were 
akme  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  enormous  cross  which 
preceded  him ;  while  his  ecclesiastical  wardrobe  furnished 
liixn  with  many  coloured  garments,  suited  to  every  season 
of  tbe  year,  and  every  festival  of  the  Church. 

At  first  there  was  indignation,  and  rumours  or  prophe- 
cies that  we  should  soon  have  another  case  of  perversion, 
end  that  Mr.  Smylie  was  going  over  to  Bome ;  but  these 
nperfidal  commentators  misapprehended  the  vigorous 
Tsoilj  of  the  man.  'Bome  may  come  to  me,'  said  Mr. 
6mylie,  'and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  it  could  do.  This 
is  the  real  Church  without  Bomish  error.' 

The  Bishop  and  his  reverend  staff,  who  were  at  first  so 
much  annoyed  at  the  preferment  of  Mr.  Smylie,  had  now, 
with  respect  to  him,  only  one  duty,  and  that  was  to  restrain 
liis  exuberant  priestliness ;  but  they  fulfilled  that  duty  in  a 
kindly  and  charitable  spirit ;  and  when  the  Bev.  Dionysiua 
Smylie  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lothair,  the  Bishop  did 
not  shrug  his  shoulders,  the  Chaplain  did  not  sigh,  nor  the 
Archdeacon  groan. 

The  party  was  so  considerable  to-day  that  they  dined  in 
tlie  great  halL  When  it  was  announced  to  Lothair  that 
his  Lordship's  dinner  was  served,  and  he  offered  his  arm  to 
his  destined  companion,  he  looked  around,  and  then,  in  an 
audible  voice,  and  with  a  stateliness  becoming  such  an  in- 
cident, called  upon  the  High  Sheriff  to  lead  the  Duchess  to 
the  table.    Although  that  eminent  personage  had  been 
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thinking  of  nothing  else  for  days,  and  during  the  last  half- 
hour  had  felt  as  a  man  feels,  and  can  only  feel,  who  knows 
that  some  puhlio  fnnction  is  momentarily  abont  to  fiJl  to 
his  perilous  discharge,  he  was  taken  qnite  aback,  changed 
colour,  and  lost  his  head.  But  the  band  of  Lothair,  who 
were  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  to  precede  the 
procession  to  the  hall,  striking  up  at  this  moment  *The 
Boast  Beef  of  Old  England,'  reanimated  his  heart;  and 
following  Lothair,  and  preceding  all  the  other  guests  down 
the  gallery,  and  through  many  chambers,  he  ezperienoed 
the  proudest  moment  of  a  life  of  struggle,  ingenuity, 
yicissitude,  and  success. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Under  all  this  flowing  festivity  there  was  already  a  cnnent 
of  struggle  and  party  passion.  Serious  thoughts  and  some 
anxiety  occupied  the  minds  of  several  of  the  guests,  amid 
the  variety  of  proffered  dishes  and  sparkling  wines,  and  the 
subdued  strains  of  delicate  music.  This  disquietude  did 
not  touch  Lothair.  He  was  happy  to  find  himself  in  hia 
ancestral  hall,  surrounded  by  many  whom  he  respected  and 
by  some  whom  he  loved.  He  was  an  excellent  host^  whicb 
no  one  can  be  who  does  not  combine  a  good  heart  with 
high  breeding. 

Theodora  was  rather  far  from  him,  but  he  could  catch 
her  grave,  sweet  countenance  at  an  angle  of  the  taUe,  tf 
she  bowed  her  head  to  Mr.  Ardenne,  the  county  member, 
who  was  evidently  initiating  her  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
deer  parks.  The  Cardinal  sate  near  him,  winning  over, 
though  without  apparent  effort,  the  somewhat  prejudiced 
Lady  Agramont.  His  Eminence  could  converse  with  more 
&cility  than  others,  for  he  dined  off  biscuits  iteid  drank 
only  water.   Lord  Culloden  had  taken  out  Lady  9t  JeromSi 
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Wbo  expended  on  him  all  the  resources  of  her  impassioned 
tittle-iaitle,  extracting  onlj  grim  smiles ;  and  Ladj  Cori- 
sande  had  fallen  to  the  happy  lot  of  the  Doke  of  Brecon ;  ac- 
cording to  the  fine  perception  of  Clare  Arundel  (and  women 
are  verj  quick  in  these  discoveries)  the  winning  horse.  St. 
Aldegonde  had  managed  to  tnmhle  in  between  Ladj  Flora 
and  Lady  Qrizell,  and  seemed  immensely  amused. 

The  Dnke  enquired  of  Lothair  how  many  he  conld  dine 
inhishalL 

'  We  most  dine  more  than  two  hundred  on  Monday/  he 
repEed. 

'And  noWy  I  should  think,  we  have  only  a  third  of  that 
nomher/  said  his  Grace.     '  It  wOl  be  a  tight  fit.' 

'Mr.  Putney  Giles  has  had  a  drawing  made,  and  every 
seat  apportioned.    We  shall  just  do  it' 

'  I  fear  you  will  have  too  busy  a  day  on  Monday,'  said 
the  Gardinal,  who  had  caught  up  the  conversation. 

'Well,  you  know,  sir,  I  do  not  sit  up  smoking  with  Lord 
Si  Aldegonde.' 

After  dinner.  Lady  Gorisande  seated  herself  by  Mrs. 
Campian.  'You  must  have  thought  me  very  rude,'  she 
said, '  to  have  left  you  so  suddenly  at  tea,  when  the  Bishop 
looked  into  the  room ;  but  he  wanted  me  on  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  your 
pardon.  Yoa  naturally  would  not  feel  on  this  matter  as 
'we  an  do,  or  most  of  us  do,'  she  added  with  some  hesita- 
tion; 'being,  pardon  me,  a  foreigner,  and  the  question 
invdving  national  as  well  as  religious  feelings ; '  and  then 
somewhat  hurriedly,  but  with  emotion,  she  detailed  to 
Theodora  aU  that  had  occurred  respecting  the  early  cele- 
bration on  Monday,  and  the  opposition  it  was  receiving 
from  the  Cardinal  and  his  friends.  It  was  a  relief  to  Lady 
Goriaande  thus  to  express  all  her  feelings  on  a  subject  on 
wbich  she  had  been  brooding  the  whole  day. 

You  mistake,'  said  Theodora  quietly,  when  Lady  Cori- 
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Bande  had  finished.  ^  I  am  maoh  interested  in  what  po 
tell  me.  I  should  deplore  our  Mend  fidling  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Bomish  priesthood.' 

'And  jet  there  is  danger  of  it,'  said  Lady  Coriflande, 
*  more  than  danger/  she  added  in  a  low  but  earnest  voioe. 
^  You  do  not  know  what  a  conspiracy  ia  going  on,  and  has 
been  going  on  for  months  to  effect  this  end.     I  tremble.' 

'  That  is  the  last  thing  I  eyer  do/  said  Theodora  with  • 
faint  sweet  smile.     '  I  hope,  but  I  never  tremble.' 

'  You  have  seen  the  announcement  in  the  newapapen  to> 
day  P '  said  Lady  Corisande. 

*  I  think  if  they  were  certain  of  their  prey  they  woaJd  be 
more  reserved,'  said  Theodora. 

'There  is  something  in  that»'  said  Lady  CSorinade 
musingly.  'You  know  not  what  a  relief  it  is  to  me  to 
speak  to  you  on  this  matter.  MamtnA.  agrees  with  me, 
and  so  do  my  sisters ;  but  still  they  may  agree  with  me 
because  they  are  my  mamma  and  my  sisterq ;  but  I  look 
upon  our  nobility  joining  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  happened*  to  Engiand. 
Irrespective  of  all  religious  considerations,  on  which  I  will 
not  presume  to  touch,  at  is  an  abnegation  of  patriotiam; 
and  in  this  age,  w&en  all  things  are  questioned,  a  tore  of 
oar  country  seems  to  me  the  one  sentiment  to  ding  to.' 

'  I  know  no  higher  sentiment,'  said  Theodora  in  a  low 
voice,  and  yeT^hich  sounded  like  the  breathing  of  some 
divine  shrine,  and  her  Athenian  eye  met  the  fiety  glance  of 
Lady  Corisande  with  an  expression  of  noble  synip^y. 

'  I  am  so  glad  that  I  spoke  to  you  on  this  matter,'  aid 
Lady  Corisande,  'for  there  is  something  in  you  which 
encourages  me.  As  yon  say,  if  they  were  certam  thej 
would  be  silent;  and  yet,  from  what  I  hear,  their  liopea 
are  high.  You  know,'  she  added  in  a  whisper,  'thai  ha 
has  absolutely  engaged  to  raise  a  Popish  Cathedral  Mj 
brother,  Bertram,  has  seen  the  model  in  his  rooms.' 
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'I  ImwB  known  models  that  were  ncTor  realised,'  said 
TheodonL 

'AH!  jrou  are  hopeftd ;  yon  said  you  were  hopefuL  It 
18  a  beaatifbl  dispositioii.    It  is  not  ndne,'  she  added  with 

'It  ahoold  be,'  said  Theodora;  '  joa  were  not  bom  to 
sigh.  Sighs  should  be  for  those  who  have  no  countiy, 
Hke  myself;  not  for  the  daughters  of  England,  the  beauti- 
M  daughters  of  proud  England.' 

'But  you  have  your  husband's  country,  and  that  is 
proud  and  great.' 

*  I  hare  only  one  country,  and  it  is  not  my  husband's ; 
and  I  have  only  one  thought,  and  it  is  to  see  it  firee.' 

'It  is  a  noble  one,'  said  Lady  Corisande,  'as  I  am  sure 
ne  an  your  thoughts.  There  are  the  gentlemen;  I  am 
•ony  they  have  oome.  There,'  she  added,  as  Monsignore 
Gatesby  entered  the  room, '  there  is  his  eyil  genius.' 

'  But  you  haye  baffled  him,'  said  Theodora. 

'Ah I'  said  Lady  Corisande,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
'Their  manoeuvres  nerer^  cease.  However,  I  think  Mon- 
day must  be  safe.  Would  you  come?'  she  said,  with  a 
nrioos,  searching  glance,  and  in  a  kind  of  coaxing  murmur. 

'  I  should  be  an  intruder,  my  dear  lady,'  said  Theodora, 
dedimng  the  suggestion ;  '  but  so  &r  as  hoping  that  our 
friend  will  never  join  the  Church  of  Borne,  you  will  have 
ever  my  ardent  wishes.' 

Theodora  might  have  added  her  belief,  for  Lothair  had 
never  oonoealed  from  her  a  single  thought  or  act  of  his  life 
in  this  respect.  She  knew  all  and  had  weighed  every- 
thing, and  flattered  herself  that  their  frequent  and  unre- 
Kr?ed  conversations  had  not  confirmed  his  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  perliaps  of  some 
other  things. 

It  had  been  settled  that  there  should  be  dancing  this 
oveoing;  aD  the  young  ladies  had  wished  it.    T^i:Ka.iy 
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danced  with  Lady  Flora  Falkirk,  and  her  sister,  Ladj 
Grrizell,  was  in  the  same  quadrille.  They  znoyed  about 
like  yonng  giraffes  in  an  African  forest,  but  looked  bright 
and  happy.  Lothair  liked  his  cousins  ;  their  inexperience 
and  innocence,  and  the  simpliciiy  with  which  they  ex- 
hibited and  expressed  their  feelings,  had  in  it  something 
bewitching.  Then  the  rough  remembrance  of  his  old  life 
at  Falkirk  and  its  contrast  with  the  present  scene,  had  in 
it  something  stimulating.  They  were  his  juniors  by  seyeral 
years,  but  they  were  always  gentle  and  kind  to  him ;  and 
sometimes  it  seemed  he  was  the  only  person  whom  ihej 
too  had  found  kind  and  gentle.  He  called  his  cousin 
too  by  her  christian  name,  and  he  was  amused,  standing 
by  this  beautiful  giantess,  and  calling  her  Flora.  There 
were  other  amusing  circumstances  in  the  quadrille;  not 
the  least,  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  dancing  with  Mrs.  Campian. 
The  wonder  of  Lady  St.  Aldegonde  was  only  equalled  hj 
her  delight. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  standing  by  the  Duke  in  a 
comer  of  the  saloon,  observing  not  with  dissatisfaction  bis 
daughter.  Lady  Ida  Alice,  dancing  with  Lothair. 

^Do  you  know  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  bad  the 
honour  of  meeting  a  Cardinal  P '  he  said. 

^  And  we  never  expected  that  it  would  happmi  to  either 
of  us  in  this  country  when  we  were  at  Christchuich  to- 
gether,' replied  the  Duke. 

^Well,  I  hope  everything  is  for  the  best,'  said  Lord 
Agramont.  ^  We  are  to  have  all  these  gentlemen  in  our 
good  city  of  Grandchester  to-morrow.* 

'  So  I  understand.' 

'  You  read  that  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  P  Do  yon 
think  there  is  anything  in  it  P ' 

*  About  our  friend  P    It  would  be  a  great  misfortune.' 

'  The  Bishop  says  there  is  nothing  in  it^'  said  the  Ix>rd 
lieutenant. 
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'Well,  he  onght  to  know.  I  understand  he  has  had 
some  seiioas  oonyersatian  recently  with  our  friend  P ' 

'Yes;  he  has  spoken  to  me  abont  it.  Are  jon  going  to 
attend  the  early  celebration  to-morrow  P  It  is  not  much 
to  my  taste ;  a  little  new-&ngled,  I  think ;  but  I  shall  go, 
as  they  say  it  will  do  good.' 

'I  am  glad  of  that;  it  is  well  that  he  should  be  im- 
pressed at  this  moment  with  the  importance  and  opinion  of 
biscoonty/ 

'Do  yon  know  I  never  saw  him  before/  said  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.     *  He  is  winning.' 

'  I  know  no  yonth,'  said  the  Dnke, '  (I  would  not  except 
mj  own  son,  and  Bertram  has  never  given  me  an  uneasy 
momenty)  of  whom  I  have  a  better  opinion,  both  as  to  heart 
and  head.  I  should  deeply  deplore  his  being  smashed  by 
a  Jesuit.' 

The  dancing  had  ceased  for  a  moment;  there  was  a 
stir;  Lord  Carisbrooke  was  enlarging,  with  unusual  ani- 
mation, to  an  interested  group  about  a  new  dance  at 
Pans :  the  new  dance.  Could  they  not  have  it  here  P  Un- 
fortonately  he  did  not  know  its  name,  and  could  not 
describe  its  figure ;  but  it  was  something  new ;  quite  new ; 
they  have  got  it  at  Paris.  Princess  Mettemich  dances  it. 
He  danced  it  with  her,  and  she  taught  it  him ;  only  he 
nerer  could  explain  anything,  and  indeed  never  did  exactly 
make  it  out.  '  But  you  dance  it  with  a  shawl,  and  then 
two  ladies  hold  the  shawl,  and  the  cavaliers  pass  under  it. 
Li  &ct  it  is  the  only  thing ;  it  is  the  new  dance  at  Paris.' 

What  a  pity  that  anything  so  delightful  should  be  so 
indefinite  and  perplexing,  and  indeed  impossible,  which 
rendered  it  still  more  desirable !  If  Lord  Carisbrooke  only 
could  have  remembered  its  name,  or  a  single  step  in  its 
fignre ;  it  was  so  tantalising ! 

'Do  not  you  think  so? '  said  Hugo  Bohun  to  Mrs. 
Qimpian,  who  was  sitting  apart  listening  to  Lord  St. 
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Aldegonde's  aoooimt  of  bis  irsyels  in  the  United  8iates, 
whidi  lie  was  Teiy  ecnry  lie  erer  quitted.  And  then  ihsj 
eBqnired  to  whftt  Hr.  Bohim  referred,  and  then  he  told 
them  eD  that  had  been  said. 

'  I  know  what  he  meana,'  said  Mrs.  Campian.  '  It  ii 
not  a  French  danoe ;  it  is  a  Moorish  danoe.* 

'  That  woman  knows  everything,  Hugo/  said  Lord  St 
Aldegonde  in  a  solemn  "vdiisper.  And  then  he  called  to 
bis  wile.  '  Bertha,  Mrs.  Gampian  will  tell  yon  all  aboat 
this  danoe  that  Carisbrooke  is  tnitlriTig  such  a  nmli  o£ 
Now  look  here,  Bertha;  yon  mnst  get  the  Gampians  to 
come  to  ns  as  soon  as  possiUe.  They  are  going  to  Scot- 
land from  this  place,  and  there  is  no  reason,  if  yon  manage 
it  wdl,  wbj  thej  ahonld  not  come  on  to  ns  at  once.  Hov 
exert  yonrsel£' 

« I  will  do  aD  I  can,  GianTille.' 

'  It  is  not  French,  it  is  Moorish ;  it  is  called  the  Taiw 
gerine,'  said  Theodoia  to  her  soiroanding  Totaries.  *  Yo« 
begin  with  a  circle.* 

*  Bat  how  are  we  to  danoe  without  the  mnsio  ? '  said 
Lady  Montaiiy. 

'Ah!  I  wish  I  had  known  this,' said  Theodora,  'before 
dinner,  and  I  think  I  oonld  have  dotted  down  sometfiing 
that  would  have  helped  ns.  But  let  me  see,*  and  she  went 
up  to  the  eminent  professor,  with  whom  she  waS'well 
acquainted,  and  said,  *  Signor  Bicd,  it  begins  so^'  and  sbo 
hummed  divinely  a  ftntastio  air,  which,  after  a  few 
moments*  musing,  be  reproduced;  'and  then  it  goes  off 
into  what  thej  call  in  Spain  a  saraband.  Is  ibere  a  shavl 
in  the  room  P* 

*  Mj  mother  baa  always  a  shawl  in  reserve,'  said  Ber> 
tram,  'particularly  when  she  pays  visits  to  houses  wbera 
there  are  galleries;'  and  he  brought  back  a  mantle  of 
OMhmere. 

'  Now,  Signor  Biod,'  aaid  Mrs.  Gampian,  and  she  agitB 
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hmmed  an  air,  and  moved  forward  at  the  same  time  with 
brOliaat  grace,  waYing  at  the  end  the  shawl. 

The  expression  of  her  oonntenancey  looking  ronnd  to 
Signor  Bioci,  as  she  was  moving  on  to  see  whether  he  had 
caught  her  idea,  fascinated  Lothair. 

'It  is  taauMj  what  I  told  yon,*  said  Lord  Carishrooke, 
'and,  I  can  assure  yon,  it  is  the  only  dance  now.  I  am 
Teiy  glad  I  rememh^^  it.' 

*  I  see  it  all,'  said  Signor  Bicci,  as  Theodora  rapidly 
detailed  to  him  the  rest  of  the  figure.  *  And  at  any  rate  it 
will  he  the  Tangerine  with  variations.' 

'  Let  me  have  the  hononr  of  heing  yonr  partner  in  this 
great  enterprise,'  said  Lothair ;  ^  yon  are  the  inspiration  of 
MiirieL' 

'Oh  I  I  am  very  glad  I  can  do  anything,  however  slight, 
to  please  yon  and  yonr  friends.  I  like  them  all ;  bnt  par- 
ticnlarly  Lady  Oorisande.' 

A  new  dance  in  a  conntry  house  is  a  festival  of  frolio 
gnce.  The  incomplete  knowledge  and  the  imperfect 
exeentaon  are  themselves  canses  of  merry  excitement^  in 
their  contrast  with  the  nnimpassioned  routine  and  almost 
QBoonseions  practice  of  traditionary  performances.  And 
gay  and  ficvqnent  were  the  hursts  of  laughter  from  the 
bright  and  airy  hand  who  were  proud  to  he  the  scholars  of 
Theodora.  The  least  soccessful  among  them  was  perhaps 
Lord  Garisbrooke. 

'Princess  Hettemich  must  have  taught  yon  wrong, 
Oariabrooke,'  said  Hugo  Bohun. 

They  ended  with  a  waltz,  Lothair  dancing  with  Miss 
AnmdeL  She  accepted  his  offer  to  take  some  tea  on  its 
oondusion.  While  they  were  standing  at  the  table,  a  little 
withdrawn  from  others,  and  he  holding  a  sugar  basin,  she 
•aid  in  a  low  voice,  looking  on  her  cup  and  not  at  him, 
*The  Oardmal  ia  vexed  about  the  early  celebration;  he 
saya  it  should  have  been  at  midnight.' 
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*  I  am  sorry  he  is  yezed,'  said  Loihair. 

'  He  was  going  to  speak  to  jou  himself^'  oontiniied  "iXm 
Anmdel ;  *  but  be  felt  a  delicacy  about  it.  He  had  thoogbt 
that  your  common  feelings  respecting  the  Ghurch  migiit 
have  induced  yoo,  if  not  to  oonsxdty  at  least  to  converse, 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  I  mean  as  your  guardian.* 

*It  might  have  been  perhaps  as  well,'  said  Lothair; 
'  but  I  also  feel  a  delicacy  on  these  matters.' 

*  There  ought  to  be  none  on  such  matters/  oontinned 
Miss  Arundel,  '  when  everything  is  at  stake.' 

'  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  have  taken  any  other  course 
than  I  have  done,'  said  Lothair.  *  Tt  can  hardly  be  wnmg. 
The  Bishop's  church  views  are  sound.' 

*  Sound ! '  said  Miss  Arundel ;  *  moonshine  instead  of 
sunshine.'  ^, 

*  Moonshine  would  rather  suit  a  midnight  than  a  rnazn* 
ing  celebration,'  said  Lothair ;  *  would  it  not  P ' 

'  A  £ur  repartee,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  jests.  See,'  she  said  with  greeJb 
seriousness,  putting  down  her  cup  and  taking  i^ain  hia 
offered  arm,  'you  think  you  are  only  oompljing  with 
a  form  befitting  your  position  and  the  occasion.  You 
deceive  yourself.  You  are  hampering  your  future  freedom 
by  this  step,  and  they  know  it.  That  is  why  it  was 
planned.  It  was  not  necessary ;  nothing  can  be  necessary 
so  pregnant  with  evil.  You  might  have  made,  you  might 
yet  make,  a  thousand  excuses.  It  is  a  rite  which  hardly 
suits  the  levity  of  the  hour,  even  with  their  feelings ;  bat, 
with  your  view  of  its  real  character,  it  is  sacrilege.  What 
is  occurring  to-night  might  furnish  you  with  scruples.' 
And  she  looked  up  in  his  face. 

'  I  think  you  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  what  I  eon* 
template,'  said  Lothair.  'Even  with  your  connctioos  it 
may  be  an  imperfect  rite ;  but  it  never  can  be  an  injuioDB 
one. 
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^' There  can  be  no  compromise  on  snoli  matters/  said 
X»^ AnmdeL  '  The  Church  knows  nothing  of  imperfect 
nteo.  The  J  are  all  perfect  becanse  thej  are  all  divine; 
aaj '  deviation  from  them  is  heresy,  and  fatal.  Mj  con- 
victions on*  this  Bubject  are  jour  convictions  ;  act  np  to 
them.' 

*I  am  sore  if  thinking  of  these  matters  wonld  guide  a 
man  right '  said  Lothair  with  a  sigh,  and  he  stopped. 

*  Human    thought  will    never    guide  yon ;    and  veiy 
'  JQStljy  when  jon  have  for  a  guide  Divine  truth.    You  are 

now  your  own  master ;  go  at  once  to  its  fountain-head ; 
go  to  Bome,  and  then  all  your  perplexities  will  vanish,  and 
for  ever.' 

'I  do  not  see  much  prospect  of  my  going  to  Bome,' 
mid  Lothair, '  at  least  at  present.' 

^  Well,'  said  Miss  Arundel ;  '  in  a  few  weeks  I  hope  to 
oe  there ;  •  and  if  so,  I  hope  never  to  quit  it.' 
.  '30b  not  say  that ;  the  future  is  always  unknown.' 

*  Not  yours,'  said  Miss  Arundel,  *  Whatever  you  think, 
yoo  will  go  to  Bome.  Mark  my  words.  I  summon  you  to 
meet  me  at  Bome.' 
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Theeb  can  be  little  doubt^  generally  speaking,  that  it  is 
more  satisfibctory  to  pass  Sunday  in  the  country  than  in 
town.  There  is  something  in  the  essential  stillness  of 
ooantry  life,  which  blends  harmoniously  with  the  ordinance 
of  the  most  divine  of  our  divine  laws.  It  is  pleasant  too, 
when  the  congregation  breaks  up,  to  greet  one's  neigh- 
honrs;  to  say  kind  words  to  kind  faces;  to  hear  somo 
nual  news  profitable  to  learn,  which  sometimes  enables 
jcm  to  do  some  good,  and  sometimes  prevents  others  firom 
doing  some  harm.     A  quiet  .domestio  walk  too  in  tho 
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afternoon  baa  its  pleasores ;  and  so  nnmeroiis  and  so  varioos 
asre  the  sonraes  of  interest  in  the  conntiy,  that,  thongh  it 
be  Snsdaj,  there  is  no  reason  wh j  jonr  walk  ahooM  not 
faaipe  an  object 

But  Sondaj  in  the  oonntiy,  with  your  honse  fall  of 
visitors,  is  too  often  an  exception  to  this  general  truth. 
It  is  a  triaL  Toor  guests  cannot  always  be  ai  cfanrcfa, 
and,  if  thej  could,  would  not  like  it.  There  is  nothing  to 
interest  or  amuse  them :  no  sport ;  no  casUes  or  fiietories 
to  visit ;  no  adyenturous  expeditions ;  no  gay  musio  in  the 
mom,  and  no  light  dance  in  the  evening.  There  is  always 
danger  of  the  day  becoming  a  course  of  heavy  meals  and 
stupid  walks,  for  the  external  scene  and  all  its  teeming: 
circumstances,  natural  and  human,  though  full  of  conoeni 
to  you,  are  to  your  visitors  an  insipid  blank. 

How  did  Sunday  go  off  at  Muriel  Towers  ? 

in  the  first  place  there  was  a  special  train,  which  at  an 
early  hour  took  the  Cardinal  and  his  suite  and  the  St 
Jerome  fionily  to  Orandchesler,  where  they  were  awaited 
with  profound  expectation.  But  the  Anglican  portion  of  the 
guests  were  not  without  their  share  of  ecclesiastiesl  and 
spiritual  excitement,  for  the  Bishop  was  to  preach  this  day 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Towers,  a  fine  and  capacious  ssactasiT 
of  florid  Gk>thic,  and  his  Lordship  was  a  sacerdotal  ontor 
of  repute. 

It  had  been  announced  that  the  break&st  hour  was  (o  be 
somewhat  earlier.  The  ladies  in  general  were  punctual,  and 
seemed  conscious  of  some  great  event  impending.  The 
ladies  Flora  and  Grisell  entered  with,  each  in  her  hand,  ft 
prayer-book  of  purple  velvet  adorned  with  a  decided  oroeB» 
the  gift  of  the  Primus.  Lord  Gulloden,  at  the  requeet  of 
Lady  Corisande,  had  consented  to  their  hearing  the  Biiliopi 
which  he  would  not-  do  himself.  He  passed  his  moniing  is 
finally  exafnining  the  guardians'  accounts,  the  investigataoB 
of  whidi  he  conducted  and  concluded  during  the  reel  of 
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the  daj  with  Mr.  Putney  Giles.  Mrs.  Gampian  did  not 
leaTe  her  room.  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  came  down  late,  and 
knked  about  him  with  an  oneasj,  iU-hnmonred  air. 

Whether  from  the  absence  of  Theodora  or  from  some 
other  cause,  be  was  bmsk,  nngracions,  scowling,  and  sUent, 
only  nodding  to  the  Bishop  who  benignly  saluted  him,  re- 
fiisiikg  e^ery  dish  that  was  offered,  then  gettii^  up  and 
helping  himself  at  the  side  table,  making  a  great  noise  with 
the  carving  instruments,  and  flouncing,  down  his  plate  when 
he  resomed  bis  seat.  Nor  was  his  costume  correct.  All 
the  other  gentlemen,  though  their  usual  morning  dresses 
were  sufficiently  &zitastic  (trunk  hose  of  every  form,  stock- 
ings bright  aa  paroquets,  wondrous  shirts,  and  velvet  coats 
ci  every  tint),  habited  themselves  to-day,  both  as  regards 
fonn  and  colour,  in  a  style  indicative  of  the  subdued  gravity 
of  thor  freHngs.  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  had  on  his  shooting 
jacket  of  brown  velvet  and  a  pink  shirt  and  no  cravat,  and 
his  rich  brown  locks,  always  to  a  certain  degree  neglected, 
««re  peculiarly  dishevelled. 

Hugo  Bohun,  who  was  not  afraid  of  him  and  was  a  high 
chnrdanan,  being  in  religion  and  in  all  other  matters 
always  on  the  side  of  the  Duchesses,  said, '  Well,  St.  Alde- 
gonde, are  you  going  to  chapel  in  that  dress  ? '  But  St. 
Aldqponde  would  not  answer ;  he  gave  a  snort  and  glanced 
at  Hngo  with  the  eye  of  a  gladiator. 

The  meal  was  over.  The  Bishop  was  standing  near  the 
iDantdpiece  talking  to  the  ladies,  who  were  clustered  round 
him;  the  Archdeacon  and  the  Chaplain  and  some  other 
dergy  a  little  in  the  background ;  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  who, 
whether  there  were  a  fire  or  not,  always  stood  with  his 
hack  to  the  fireplace  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  moved 
dkooorteonsly  among  them,  assumed  his  usual  position,  and 
hiteiied,  as  it  were  grimly,  for  a  few  moments  to  their  talk ; 
then  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  the 
gran  of  a  rebelHous  Titan,  ^  How  I  hate  Sunday ! ' 

b2 
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'GrttaTiDe!'  exdaimed  Ladj  St  Aldegonde,  tnrnisg 
pale.    There  was  a  general  shudder. 

'  I  mean  in  a  conntay-honse,*  said  Lord  St.  Aldegoide. 
*  Of  oonrse  I  mean  in  a  conntrj-honse.  I  do  not  dialike  it 
when  alone,  and  I  do  not  dislike  it  in  London.  But  Sun- 
day in  a  conntry-honse  is  infemaL' 

*  I  think  it  is  now  time  for  ns  to  go/  aaid  the  Bishop, 
walking  away  with  dignified  reserve,  and  they  all  dispersed. 

The  service  was  choral  and  intoned ;  for  althongh  the  Ber. 
Dionysios  Smylie  had  not  yet  had  time  or  opportonity,  ss 
was  his  intention,  to  form  and  train  a  choir  from  the  hoii»> 
hold  of  the  Towers,  he  had  secured  from  his  neighhonring 
p^jrish  and  other  soorces  external  and  effective  aid  in  that 
respect.  The  ports  of  the  service  were  skilfolly  distribated, 
and  rarely  were  a  gpreater  number  of  priests  enlisted  in  a 
more  imposing  manner.  A  good  organ  was  weU  played ; 
the  singing,  as  usual,  a  little  too  noisy ;  there  was  an  an- 
them and  an  introit,  but  no  incense,  which  was  forhiddeo 
by  the  Bishop ;  and  though ,  there  were  candles  oa  the 
altar,  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  lighted. 

The  sermon  was  most  successfrd ;  the  ladies  retnmed  with 
elate  and  animated  faces,  quite  enthusiastic  and  almost  for- 
getting in  their  satisfaction  the  terrible  outrage  of  Lord  St 
Aldegonde.  He  himself  had  by  this  time  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  and  recovered  his  temper,  and  greeted  his  wife 
with  a  voice  and  look  which  indicated  to  her  pzactised 
senses  the  favourable  change. 

^Bertha,'  he  said,  'you  know  I  did  not  mean  anythiiiir 
personal  to  the  Bishop  in  what  I  said.  I  do  not  like 
Bishops ;  I  think  there  is  no  use  in  them ;  but  I  have  so 
objection  to  him  personally ;  I  think  him  an  agreeable  mac ; 
not  at  all  a  bore.  Just  put  it  right,  Bertha.  But  I  tell 
you  what,  Bertha,  I  cannot  go  to  church  here.  Lord  Oa\* 
lodon  does  not  go,  and  he  is  a  very  religions  man.  He  if 
the  man  I  most  agree  with  on  these  matters.     I  am  a  fre« 
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diaicluxiaii,  and  there  Ib  &n  end  of  it.     I  cannot  go  this 
Afternoon.    I  do  not  approve  of  the  whole  thing.     It  is 
altogether  against  my  conscience.    What  I  mean  to  do,  if 
I  can  manage  it,  is  to  take  a  real  long  walk  with  the  Cam 
plans.' 

Mrs.  Gampian  appeared  at  luncheon.  The  Bishop  was 
atteatiTB  to  her;  even  cordial.  He  was  resolvod  she 
should  not  feel  he  was  annoyed  by  her  not  having  been  a 
member  of  his  congregation  in  the  morning.  Lady  Cori- 
nude  too  had  said  to  him,  '  I  wish  so  mach  you  would 
talk  to  Mrs.  Campian ;  she  is  a  sweety  noble  creature,  and 
fio  clever !  I  feel  that  she  might  be  brought  to  view  things 
in  the  right  light.' 

*  I  never  know,'  said  the  Bishop,  '  how-to  deal  with'these 
American  ladies.  I  never  can  make  out  what  they  belie\  e, 
or  what  they  disbelieve.  It  is  a  sort  of  confusion  between 
Ifrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  congregation 
aod  Bamnm,'  he  added  with  a  twinkling  eye. 

The  second  service  was  late ;  the  Dean  preached.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  permitted  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
those  guests  who  had  arrived  only  the  previous  day  to  look 
over  the  castle,  or  ramble  about  the  gardens.  St.  Alde^ 
f^onde  succeeded  in  his  scheme  of  a  real  long  walk  with  the 
Campians,  which  Lothair,  bound  to  listen  to  the  head  of 
tiid  college,  waa  not  permitted  to  share. 

In  the  evening  Signer  Mardoni,  who  had  arrived,  and 
Kadame  Isola  Bella  favoured  them  with  what  they  called 
sacred  music ;  principally  prayers  from  operas  and  a  grand 
Stabat  Mater. 

Lord  Culloden  invited  Lothair  into  a  further  saloon, 
where  they  might  speak  without  disturbing  the  performera 
or  the  acdience. 

*m  just  take  advantage,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Lord  Cullo- 
den, in  a  tone  of  unusual  tenderness,  and  of  Doric  accent, 
'of  the  absence  of  these  gentlemen  to  have  a  little  quiot 
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oonversation  with  yon.  Though  I  have  not  aeon  so  much 
of  7011  of  late  as  in  old  dayg,  I  take  a  g^reat  interest  in  yon, 
no  doubt  of  that,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  how  good- 
natured  ^pn  were  to  the  girls.  You  have  romped  with 
them  when  they  were  little  ones.  Now,  in  a  few  hours, 
y^u  will  be  master  of  a  great  inheritance,  and  I  hope  it 
will  profit  ye.  I  have  been  over  the  accounts  with  Mr. 
Giles,  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  you  had  made  yonr- 
self  properly  acquainted  with  them  in  detaiL  Never  you 
sign  any  paper  without  reading  it  firsts  and  knowing  well 
what  it  means.  You  will  have  to  sign  a  release  to  ub  if 
you  be  satisfied,  and  that  you  may  easily  be.  My  poor 
brother-in-law  left  you  as  large  an  income  as  may  be  found 
on  this  side  Trent,  but  I  will  be  bound  he  would  stare  if 
he  saw  the  total  of  the  whole  of  your  rentroll,  Loihair. 
Your  affairs  have  been  well  administered,  though  I  say  it 
who  ought  not.  But  it  is  not  my  management  only,  or 
principally,  that  has  done  it.  It  is  the  progress  of  the 
country,  and  you  owe  the  country  a  good  deal,  and  yon 
should  never  forget  you  are  bom  to  be  a  protector  of  iU 
liberties,  civil  and  religious.  And  if  the  country  sticks  to 
free  trade,  and  would  enlarge  its  currency,  and  be  firm  to 
the  Protestant  fidth,  it  will,  under  Divine  Providanoe,  con- 
tinue to  progress. 

'  And  here,  my  boy,  1*11  just  say  a  word,  in  no  disagree- 
able manner,  about  your  religious  principles.  There  are  a 
great  many  stories  about,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  true,  and 
I  am  sure  I  hope  they  are  not.  If  Popery  were  only  jnsi 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  music,  and  censer-pots,  though  I 
think  them  all  superstitious,  I'd  be  free  to  leave  them  alone 
if  they  would  leave  me.  But  Popery  is  a  much  deeper  thing 
than  that,  Lothair,  and  our  fathers  found  it  out.  They 
could  not  stand  it,  and  we  should  be  a  craven  crew  to  stand 
it  now.  A  man  should  be  master  in  his  own  house.  Ton 
will  be  taking  a  wife  some  day ;  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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to;  and  how  will  7011  Hke  one  of  these  Monsignores  to  be 
wftUdng  into  her  bedroom,  eh;  and  talking  to  her  alone 
when  he  pleases,  and  where  he  pleases ;  and  when  yon  want 
to  ocBisrlt  your  wife,  which  a  wise  man  ahonld  often  do,  to 
find  there  is  another  mind  between  hers  and  yonrs  P  There's 
my  giilfli  they  are  jnst  two  yonng  geese,  and  they  have  a« 
hankering  after  Popery,  having  had  a  Jesnit  in  the  honae. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  come  to  the  women.  They  are  for 
going  into  a  conTeni^  and  they  are  qnite  right  in  that,  for 
if  they  be  Papists  they  will  not  &id  a  hnsband  easily  in 
Sootland,  I  ween« 

'And  as  for  yon,  my  boy,  they  will  be  telling  yon  that  it 
is  only  jnst  this  and  jnst  that,  and  there's  no  great  differ- 
ence, and  what  not ;  bnt  I  tell  yon  that  if  once  yon  embrace 
tbe  ioarlei  lady,  yon  are  a  tainted  corpse.  Yon'll  not  be 
aUe  to  order  yonr  dinner  withont  a  priest,  and  they  will 
ride  yonr  best  horses  withont  saying  with  yonr  leave  or  by 
'joor  leava' 

The  oonoeri  in  time  ceased ;  there  was  a  stir  in  the  room : 
t^  Ber.  DionymnB  Smylie  moved  abont  mysterionsly,  and 
oHimaiely  seemed  to  make  an  obeisance  before  the  Bishop. 
It  was  time  for  preyere. 

'  Shall  yon  go  P '  said  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  to  Mrs.  Cam- 
piaivby  whom  he  was  sitting. 

'I  Hke  to  pray  alone,'  she  answered. 

'As  fior  that,'  said  St.  Ald^onde,  'I  am  not  clear  we 
oagfat  to  pray  at  all ;  either  in  pnbMc  or  private.  It  seems 
very  arrogant  in  ns  to  dictate  to  an  all- wise  Creator  what 
we  desire.' 

'I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,'  said  Theodoia. 

*  And  I  believe  is  yon,'  said  St.  Aldegonde,  after  a  mo- 
nentaij  pause. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

On  tlie  morrow,  the  early  celebration  in  tlie  chapel  wai 
nnmeronslj  attended.  The  Duchess  and  her  daughters, 
Lady  Agramont,  and  Mrs.  Ardenne  were  among  the  &iih* 
fill ;  but  what  encouraged  and  gratified  the  Bishop  was, 
that  the  laymen,  on  whom  he  less  relied,  were  numerously 
represented.  The  Lord  Lieutenant^  Lord  Carisbzooke,  Lord 
Montairy,  Bertram,  and  Hugo  Bohun  accompanied  Lothair 
to  the  altar. 

After  the  celebration,  Lothair  retired  to  his  private  apart- 
ments. It  was  arranged  that  he  was  to  join  his  assembled 
Mends  at  noon,  when  he  would  receive  their  congratolA- 
tions,  and  some  deputations  from  the  county. 

At  noon,  therefore,  preparatively  preceded  by  Mr.  Put- 
ney Giles,  whose  thought  was  never  asleep,  and  whose  eye 
was  on  everything,  the  guardians,  the  Cardinal  and  the 
Earl  of  CuUoden,  waited  on  Lothair  to  accompany  him  to 
his  assembled  friends,  and,  as  it  were,  launch  him  into  the 
world. 

They  were  assembled  at  one  end  of  the  chief  galleiy,  and 
in  a  circle.  Although  the  deputations  would  have  to  ad- 
vance the  whole  length  of  the  chamber,  Lothair  and  his 
guardians  entered  from  a  side  apartment.  Even  with  this 
assistance  he  fblt  very  nervous.  There  was  no  lack  of  feel- 
ing, and,  among  many,  of  deep  feeling,  on  this  occasion, 
bttb  there  was  an  equal  and  a  genuine  exhibition  of  cere- 
mony. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  the  first  person  who  congiata- 
lated  Lothair,  though  the  High  Sheriff  had  pushed  forward 
for  that  purpose,  but,  in  his  awkward  precipitation,  he  got 
involved  with  the  train  of  the  Honorable  Lady  GlotworUiyt 
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wiio  bestowed  on  him  sucli  a  withering  glance,  that  he  felt 
ft  routed  man,  and  g^ve  up  the  attempt.  There  were  many 
kind  and  some  earnest  words.  Even  St.  Aldegonde  ao« 
knowledgod  the  genins  of  the  occasion.  He  was  grave, 
graoefa],  and  dignified,  and  addressing  Lothair  hj  his  title 
be  said,  '  that  he  hoped  he  would  meet  in  life  that  happiness 
which  he  felt  confident  he  deserved.'  Theodora  said  no- 
thing, though  her  lips  seemed  once  to  move ;  bat  she  re- 
tained for  a  moment  Lothair*s  hand,  and  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  touched  his  innermost  heart.  Lady  Cori- 
sande  beamed  with  Hitgy.liTig  beauty.  Her  countenance  was 
jovooB,  radiant ;  her  mien  imperial  and  triumphant.  She 
gave  lier  hand  with  graceful  alacrity  to  Lothair,  and  said  in 
a  huBhed  tone,  but  every  word  of  which  reached  his  ear, 
'  One  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  was  eight  o'clock  this 
morning.' 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  county  members  then  re- 
ared to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  and  ushered  in  the 
deputation  of  the  magistracy  of  the  county,  congratulating 
their  new  brother,  for  Lothair  had  just  been  appointed  to 
the  bench,  on  his  accession  to  his  estates.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant himself  read  the  address,  to  which  Lothair  replied 
with  a  propriety  all  acknowledged.  Then  came  the  address 
ci  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Orandchester,  of  which 
dty  Lothair  was  hereditary  high  steward ;  and  then  that  of 
his  tenantry,  which  was  cordial  and  characteristic.  And 
here  many  were  under  the  impression  that  this  portion  of 
the  proceedings  would  terminate  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  There 
had  been  some  whispenDg  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Archdeacon,  and  the  Bev.  Dionysius  Smylie  had,  nfUfr 
conference  with  his  superiors,  twice  left  the  chamber.  It 
seems  that  the  clergy  had  thought  fit  to  take  this  occasion 
of  cengratolating  Lothair  on  his  great  accession,  and  the 
proportionate  duties  which  it  would  fall  on  him  to  fulfil. 
The  Bishop  approached  T<othair  and  addressed  him  in  a 
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whkper.  Lotliftir  seemed  surprised  and  a  Utile  agitated, 
bat  apparently  bowed  assent.  Then  the  Bishop  and  Yom 
staff  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  gallery  and  introdnoed  a 
diocesan  deputation,  consisting  of  archdeacons  and  mial 
deans,  who  presented  to  Lothair  a  most  nnoompromising 
address,  and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  bible  and  pnjer- 
book  richly  bound,  and  borne  by  the  Bev.  Dionysius  Smylie 
on  a  cushion  of  velvet. 

The  habitual  pallor  of  the  Cardinal's  countenance  became 
unusually  wan ;  the  cheek  of  Glare  Arundel  was  a  criinBon 
flush ;  Monsignore  Catesby  bit  his  lip ;  Theodora  looked  with 
curious  seriousness  as  if  she  were  observing  the  manners  of 
a  foreign  country ;  St.  Aldegonde  snort'Od  and  pushed  his 
hand  through  his  hair,  which  had  been  arranged  in  unnsoal 
order.  The  great  body  of  those  present^  unaware  that  thin 
deputation  was  unexpected,  were  unmoved. 

It  was  a  trial  for  Lothair,  and  scarcely  a  fiur  one.  He 
was  not  unequal  to  it,  and  what  he  said  was  esteemed  at  the 
moment  by  all  parties  as  satisfactory ;  though  the  Arch* 
deacon  in  secret  conclave  afterwards  observed,  that  he 
dwelt  more  on  Bicligion  than  on  the  Church,  and  spoke  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  not  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  present  of  volumes  which  all 
must  reverence  or  respect. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place  within  the  Towers,  yast 
bodies  of  people  were  assembling  without.  Besides  the 
notables  of  the  couniy  and  his  tenantiy  and  their  familiffl, 
which  drained  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  Lothair  had 
forwarded  several  thousand  tickets  to  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Ghrandchester,  for  distribution  among  their 
fellow-townsmen,  who  were  invited  to  dine  at  Muriel  and 
partake  of  the  festivities  of  the  day,  and  trains  wera  honrfy 
arriving  with  their  eager  and  happy  guests.  The  gardens 
were  at  once  open  for  their  unrestricted  pleasure,  but  at 
two  o'clock,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  county  under 
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neh  dreomstanceSy  Lothair  held  what  in  &ct  was  a  ler^e, 
or  lather  a  drawing-room,  when  every  person  who  pos- 
MBsed  a  ticket  was  permitted,  and  even  invited  and  ex- 
pected,  to  pass  through  the  whole  range  of  the  state  apart- 
ments  of  Mniiel  Towers,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  their 
respects  to,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of,  their  lord. 

Lothair  stood  with  his  chief  friends  near  him,  the  ladies 
however  seated,  and  everyone  passed :  farmers  and  towns- 
men and  honest  folk  down  to  the  stokers  of  the  trains 
from  Grandchester,  with  whose  presence  St.  Aldegonde 
was  mnch  pleased,  and  whom  he  carefnlly  addressed  as 
they  passed  by. 

After  this  great  reception  they  all  dined  in  pavilions  in 
the  park :  one  thousand  tenantry  by  themselves  and  at  a 
fixed  hour ;  the  miscellaneous  multitude  in  a  huge  crimsou 
teut^  very  lofty,  with  many  flags,  and  in  which  was  served 
a  banquet  that  never  stopped  till  sunset,  so  that  in  time  all 
might  be  satisfied  ;  the  notables  and  deputations,  with 
the  guests  in  the  house,  lunched  in  the  armoury.  It  was 
a  bright  day,  and  there  was  unceasing  music. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Lothair  visited  the 
pavilions,  where  his  health  was  proposed  and  pledged,  in 
the  first  by  one  of  his  tenants,  and  in  the  other  by  a  work- 
man, both  orators  of  repute ;  and  he  addressed  and  thanked 
his  friends.  This  immense  multitude,  orderly  and  joyous, 
roamed  about  the  parks  and  gardens,  or  danced  on  a  plat- 
form which  the  prescient  experience  of  Mr.  Giles  had  pro- 
vided for  them  in  a  due  locality,  and  whiled  away  the 
pleasant  hours,  in  expectation  a  little  feverish  of  the  im- 
pending fireworks,  which,  there  was  a  rumour,  were  to  be 
on  a  scale  and  in  a  style  of  which  neither  Grandchester  nor 
the  oounty  had  any  tradition. 

'I  remember  your  words  at  Blenheim,'  said  Lothair  to 
Theodora.  *  You  cannot  say  the  present  party  is  founded 
OD  the  principle  of  exclusion.' 
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In  the  meantime^  about  six  o'clock,  Lctthair  dined  in 
great  ball  witb  bis  two  bnndred  gaesta  at  a  banquet  wben 
all  tbe  resonices  of  nature  and  art  seemed  called  npon  to 
oontribnte  to  its  Inxniy  and  splendour.  Tbe  ladies  wbo 
bad  never  before  dined  at  a  pnblio  dinner  were  particnlarlj 
deligbted.  Tbey  were  delighted  by  tbe  speecbes,  tbongb 
tbey  bad  yerj  few ;  tbej  were  deligbted  by  tbe  natioiuJ 
anthdm,  all  rising;  particularly  tbey  were  deligbted  br 
*  tbree  times  tbree  and  one  obeer  more,'  and  *  bip,  bip/  It 
seemed  to  tbeir  unpractised  ears  like  a  great  naval  battk, 
or  tbe  end  of  tbe  world,  or  anytbing  else  of  unimagiiiablo 
excitement,  tumult,  and  confusion. 

Tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  proposed  Lotbair's  bealth,  and 
dexterously  made  bis  comparative  ignorance  of  tbe  subject 
tbe  cause  of  bis  attempting  a  sketcb  of  wbat  be  boped 
migbt  be  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  person  wboae  bealtb  be  pro- 
posed. Everyone  intuitively  felt  tbe  resemblance  was  just 
and  even  complete,  and  Lotbair  confirmed  tbeir  kind  and 
sanguine  anticipations  by  bis  terse  and  weO-coDsidered 
reply.  His  proposition  of  tbe  ladies'  bealtbs  was  a  signal 
that  tbe  carriages  were  ready  to  take  tbem,  as  arranged,  to 
Muriel  Mere. 

Tbe  sun  bad  set  in  glory  over  tbe  broad  expanse  of 
waters  still  glowing  in  tbe  dying  beam ;  tbe  people  were 
assembled  in  tbousands  on  tbe  borders  of  tbe  lake,  in  the 
centre  of  wbicb  was  an  island  witb  a  pavilion.  Fsocifiil 
barges  and  gondolas  of  various  sbapes  and  colours  were 
waiting  for  Lotbair  and  bis  party,  to  carry  tbem  over  to 
the  pavilion,  where  they  found  a  repast  wbicb  became  tbe 
bour  and  tbe  scene :  coffee  and  ices  and  whimsical  drinks, 
which  sultanas  would  sip  in  Arabian  tales.  No  soaner 
were  tbey  seated  than  tbe  sound  of  music  was  beard,  dis- 
tant, but  now  nearer,  till  there  came  floating  on  tbe  Ue, 
until  it  rested  before  tbe  pavilion,  a  gigantic  shell,  larger 
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ihan  the  building  itself^  but  holding  in  its  golden  and  opal 
aeats  Signer  Mardoni  and  all  bis  orchestra. 

Then  came  a  concert  rare  in  itself,  and  ravishing  in  the 
rosy  twilight ;  and  in  abont  half  an  honr,  when  the  roRj 
twilight  had  subsided  into  a  violet  eve,  and  when  the  white 
moon  that  had  only  gleamed  began  to  glitter,  the  colossal 
flhell  again  moved  on,  and  Lothair  and  his  companions  em- 
barking once  more  in  their  gondolas,  followed  it  in  proces- 
sion abont  the  lake.  He  carried  in  his  own  barqne  the 
DnchesB,  Theodora,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  was 
rowed  by  a  crew  in  Venetian  dresses.  As  he  handed  Theo- 
dora to  her  seat  the  impulse  was  irresistible :  he  pressed 
ber  hand  to  his  lips. 

Suddenly  a  rocket  rose  with  a  hissing  rush  from  the 
pavilion.  It  was  instantly  responded  to  from  every  quarter 
of  the  lake.  Then  the  island  seemed  on  fire,  and  the  scene 
of  their  late  festivity  became  a  brilliant  palace,  with  pedi- 
ments and  columns  and  statues,  bright  in  the  blaze  of 
coloured  flame.  For  half  an  hour  the  sky  seemed  covered 
with  blue  lights  and  the  bursting  forms  of  many-coloured 
stars ;  gdlden  fountains,  like  the  eruption  of  a  marine  vol- 
cano, rose  from  difierent  parts  of  the  water ;  the  statned 
palace  on  the  island  changed  and  became  a  forest  glowing 
with  green  light ;  and  finally  a  temple  of  cerulean  tint,  on 
which  appeared  in  huge  letters  of  prismatic  colour  the 
name  of  Lothair. 

The  people  cheered,  but  even  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
overcome  by  troops  of  rockets  rising  from  every  quarter  of 
the  lake,  and  by  the  thunder  of  artillery.  When  the  noise 
and  the  smoke  had  both  subsided,  the  name  of  Lothair  still 
legil)le  on  the  temple  but  the  letters  quite  white,  it  was 
pftfceived  that  on  every  height  for  fifty  miles  round  they 
had  fired  a  beacon. 


•' 
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Thi  ban  at  Mnriel  wliioh  followed  the  concert  on  iiie  kb 
was  one  of  those  balls  which,  it  would  seem,  never  woold 
end.  All  the  preliminary  festivities,  instead  of  exhamrtang 
the  gnests  of  Lothair,  appeared  only  to  have  excited  than, 
and  rendered  them  more  romantic  and  less  tolennt  of  tbe 
rontine  of  existence.  They  danced  in  the  great  gaUajt 
which  was  brilliant  and  crowded,  and  they  danoed  as  the^ 
dance'  in  a  festive  dream,  with  joy  and  the  enthnsiaBm  of 
gaiety.  The  fine  ladies  wonld  sanction  ao  exdusiveness. 
They  did  not  confine  their  inspiring  society,  as  is  some- 
times too  often  the  case,  to  the  Brecons  and  the  Bertxanu 
and  the  Garisbrookes ;  they  danced  fhlly  and  freely  with 
the  youth  of  the  county,  and  felt  that  in  so  doing  thej 
were  honouring  and  gratifying  their  host 

At  one  o'clock  they  supped  in  the  armoury,  whidi  wm 
illuminated  for  the  first  time,  and  a  banquet  in  a  scene  to 
picturesque  and  resplendent  renovated  not  merely  tiieir 
^  physical  energies.  At  four  o'clock  the  Duchess  and  a  few 
otuers  quietly  disappeared,  but  her  daughters  remabed, 
and  St.  Aldegonde  danced  endless  reels,  which  was  a  farm 
in  which  he  preferred  to  worship  Terpsichore.  Peroetving 
by  an  open  window  that  it  was  dawn,  he  came  up  to 
Lothair  and  said, '  This  is  a  case  of  breakfiist' 

Happy  and  frolicsome  suggestion !  The  invitataons  cir- 
culated, and  it  was  soon  known  that  they  were  all  to  gather 
at  the  matin  meaL 

*  I  am  so  sorry  that  her  Ghrace  has  retired,'  said  Hngo 
Bohun  to  Lady  St.  Aldegonde,  as  he  fed  her  with  bread  tod 
butter,  '  because  she  always  likes  early  breakfbsta  in  tbs 
country.' 
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Tlie  san  was  shining  as  the  guests  of  the  house  retired, 
and  sank  into  couches  fix>m  which  it  seemed  thej  never 
oould  rise  again ;  hut^  long  after  this,  the  shouts  of  servants 
and  the  scuffle  of  carnages  intimated  that  the  company  in 
general  were  not  so  fortunate  and  expeditious  in  their  re- 
tirement firom  the  scene ;  and  the  fields  were  all  husy,  and 
even  the  towns  awake,  when  the  great  body  of  the  wearied 
but  delighted  wassaUers  returned  £rom  celebrating  the 
majority  of  Lothair. 

In  the  vast  and  statesmanlike  programme  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  week,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Putney  Giles,  something  of  interest  and  importance  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  morrow,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
erase  all  this ;  and  for  a  simple  reason :  no  himian  being  on 
the  morrow  mom  even  appeared;  one  might  say,  even 
stirred.  After  all  the  gay  tumult  in  which  even  thousands 
had  joined,  Muriel  Towers  on  the  morrow  presented  a  scene 
which  only  could  have  been  equalled  by  the  castle  in  the 
hirj  tale  inhabited  by  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

At  length,  about  two  hours  after  noon,  bells  began  to 
sound  which  were  not  always  answered.  Then  a  languid 
■household  prepared  a  meal  of  which  no  one  for  a  time  par- 
took, till  at  last  a  Monsignore  appeared  and  a  rival  Anglican 
or  two.  Then  St.  Aldegonde  came  in  with  a  troop  of  men 
who  had  been  bathing  in  the  mere,  and  called  loudly  for 
kidneys,  which  happened  to  be  the  only  thing  not  at  hand, 
as  is  always  the  case.  St.  Aldegonde  always  required  kid- 
neys when  he  had  sate  up  all  night  and  bathed.  *  *  But  the 
odd  tiuDg  is,'  he  said,  'you  never  can  get  anything  to  eat 
in  these  houses.  Their  infernal  cooks  spoil  everything. 
That  is  why  I  hate  staying  with  Bertha's  people  in  the 
north  at  the  end  of  the  year.  What  I  want  in  November 
is  a  slice  of  cod  and  a  beefsteak,  and  by  Jove  I  never  oonld 
get  them ;  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  town.  It  is  no  joke  to 
have  to  travel  three  hundred  miles  for  a  slice  of  cod  and  a 
bee&teok.' 


MC 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  such  is  the  magio  of 
custom,  that  bj  sunset  civilisation  had  resumed  its  reign  al 
Muriel  Towers.    The  party  were  assembled  before  dinner  is 
the  saloon,  and  really  looked  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  the' 
exhausting  and  tumultuous  yesterday  had  never  happened. 
The  dinner,  too,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  of  St.  Aide- 
gonde,  was  first-rate,  and  pleased  palates  not  so  simply 
fastidious  as  his  own.    The  Bishop  and  his  suite  were  to 
depart  on  the  morrow,  but  the  Cardinal  was  to  remain. 
His  Eminence  talked  much  to  Mrs.  Gampian,  by  whom, 
from  the  first,  he  was  much  struck.    He  was  aware  that 
she  was  bom  a  Boman,  and  was  not  surprised  that,  having 
married  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  her  sympathies  were 
what  are  styled  liberal ;  but  this  only  stimulated  his  anxious 
resolution  to  accomplish  her  conversion,  both  religious  and 
politicaL     He  recognised  in  her  a  being  whose  intelligence, 
imagination,  and  grandeur  of  character  might  be  of  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Church. 

In  the  evening  Monsieur  Baphael  and  his  sister,  and 
their  colleagues,  gave  a  representation  which  was  extreme^ 
well  done.  There  was  no  theatre  at  Muriel,  but  Apollonia 
had  felicitously  arranged  a  contiguous  saloon  for  the  0(V 
casion,  and,  as  everybody  was  at  ease  in  an  arm-chair,  they 
all  agreed  it  was  preferable  to  a  regular  theatre. 

On  the  morrow  they  were  to  lunch  with  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Grandchester  and  view  some  of  the  princi* 
pal  factories ;  on  the  next  day  the  county  gave  a  dinner  to 
Lothair  in  their  hall,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  chair ;  on. 
Friday  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at  Grandchester  given  by  the 
county  and  city  united  to  celebrate  the  great  local  events 
It  was  whispered  that  this  was  to  be  a  considerable 
affair.  There  was  not  an  hour  of  the  week  that  was  xuxl 
appropriated  to  some  festive  ceremony. 

It  happened  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  Cardinal 
beiniif  alone  with  Lothair,  transactinff  some  linoerimr  biui- 
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tses  oonnected  with  the  gnardianship,  and  on  hia  legs  as  he 
qK)ke,  that  he  said,  *  We  live  in  such  a  happy  tnmnlt  here, 
mj  dear  child,  that  I  have  never  had  an  opportnnitj  of 
speaking  to  yon  on  one  or  two  points  which  interest  me 
and  should  not  be  nninteresting  to  you.  I  remember  a 
pleasant  morning- walk  we  had  in  the  park  at  Yauze,  when 
we  began  a  conversation  which  we  never  finished.  What  say 
joa  to  a  repetition  of  our  stroll  P  'Tis  a  lovely  day,  and  I 
dare  say  we  might  escape  by  this  window,  and  gain  some 
green  retreat  without  anyone  disturbing  us.' 

*  I  am  quite  of  your  Eminence's  mind,'  said  Lothaar, 
taking  up  a  wide-awake,  '  and  I  will  lead  you  where  it  ia 
not  tikely  we  shall  be  disturbed.' 

So  winding  their  way  through  the  pleasure-grounds,  they 
entered  by  a  wicket  a  part  of  the  park  where  the  sunny 
gladeasoon  wandered  among  the  tall  fern  and  wild  groves 
of  venerable  oaks. 

'I  sometimes  feel,'  said  the  Cardinal,  Hhat  I  may  have 
been  too  punctilious  in  avoiding  conversation  with  you  on  a 
sohject  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  man.  But  I 
felt  a  delicacy  in  exerting  my  influence  as  a  guardian  on  a 
sobject  my  relations  to  which,  when  your  dear  father  ap- 
pointed me  to  that  office,  were  so  different  from  those  which 
BOW  exist.  But  you  are  now  your  own  master ;  I  can  use 
^0  control  over  you  but  that  influence  which  the  words  of 
tmth  must  always  exercise  over  an  ingenuous  mind.' 

Hia  Eminence  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  his 
companion;  but  Lothair  remained  silent,  with  his  e^^es 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

'It  has  always  been  a  source  of  satisfaction,  I  would 
even  aay  consolation,  to  me,'  resumed  the  Cardinal,  'to 
know  you  were  a  r^g^ous  man ;  that  your  disposition  was 
reverential,  which  is  the  highest  order  of  temperament,  and 
brings  UB  nearest  to  the  angels.  But  we  live  in  times  of 
difficulty   and  danger,  extreme  difficulty  and  dsmger;  a 
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religions  disposition  may  snffice  for  youth  in  the  tresqnH 
hour,  and  he  may  find,  in  due  season,  his  appointed  restan^ 
place :  but  these  are  days  of  imminent  peril ;  the  fionl  le- 
qnires  a  sanctuary.    Is  yours  at  hand  P  ' 

The  Cardinal  paused,  and  Lothair  was  obliged  to  meet  a 
direct  appeal.  He  said  then,  after  a  momentary  hesitatioii, 
'  When  you  last  spoke  to  me,  sir,  on  these  grave  matters, 
I  said  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  despondency.  My  sitoatioii 
now  is  not  so  much  despondent  as  perplexed.' 

'  And  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  the  nature  of  your  perplezitj/ 
replied  the  Cardinal,  '  for  there  is  no  anxious  embamBS- 
mentof  mind  which  Divine  truth  cannot  disentangle  and 
allay.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lothair,  '  I  must  say  I  am  often  perplexed 
at  the  differences  which  obtrude  themselves  between  Divine 
truth  and  human  knowledge.' 

'  Those  are  inevitable,'  said  the  Ciodinal.  '  Divine  tratli 
being  unchangeable,  and  human  knowledge  changing  every 
century ;  rather,  I  should  say,  every  generation.' 

'  Perhaps,  instead  of  human  knowledge,  I  should  have 
said  human  progress,'  rejoined  Lothair. 

'Exactly,'  said  the  Cardinal;  'but  what  is  progress f 
Movement.  But  what  if  it  be  movement  in  the  wrong 
direction  ?     What  if  it  be  a  departure  from  Divine  troth? ' 

'  But  I  cannot  understand  why  religion  should  be  incon- 
sistent with  civilisation,'  said  Lothair. 

'  Beligion  is  civilisation,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  *  the  highest: 
it  is  a  reclamation  of  man  from  savageness  by  the  Almighty 
What  the  world  calls  civilisation,  as  disting^uished  from 
religion,  is  a  retrograde  movement,  and  will  ultimately 
lead  us  back  to  the  barbarism  from  which  we  have  esc^^ed. 
For  instance,  you  talk  of  progress ;  what  is  the  chief  social 
movement  of  all  the  countries  that  three  centuries  Np 
separated  from  the  uxxity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  P  The 
r^eoiion  of  the  sacranxent  of  Chriatiau  matrimosgr.    The 
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introdnotioii  of  the  law  of  divorcey  wbiob  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
middle  tenn  to  the  abolition  of  marriage.  What  does  that 
mean  p  The  extinction  of  the  home  and  the  household  on 
which  Qod  has  rested  civilisation.  If  there  be  no  home, 
the  child  belongs  to  the  state,  not  to  the  parent.  The 
state  edacates  the  child,  and  without  religion,  becanse  the 
sitate  in  a  country  of  progress  acknowledges  no  religion: 
For  every  man  is  not  only  to  think  as  he  likes,  but  to  write 
and  to  speak  as  he  likes,  and  to  sow  with  both  hands 
faroadcast  where  he  will,  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies, 
without  any  authority  on  earth  to  restrain  the  scattering 
of  this  seed  of  universal  desolation.  And  this  system, 
which  would  substitute  for  domestic  sentiment  and  Divine 
belief  the  unlimited  and  licentious  action  of  human  intel- 
lect and  human  will,  is  called  progress.  What  is  it  but  a 
revolt  against  God ! ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  wish  there  were  only  one  Church  and  one 
teligion,'  said  Lothaxr. 

'  There  is  only  one  Church  and  only  one  religion,'  said 
the  Gazdinal;  'aU  other  forms  and  phrases  are  mere 
pfasntasma,  without  root,  or  substance,  or  coherency. 
Look  at  that  unhappy  Germany,  once  so  proud  of  its 
Reformation.  What  they  call  the  leading  journal  tells  us 
t<Mlay,  that  it  is  a  question  there  whether  four-fiflhs  or 
three>lburth8  of  the  population  believe  in  Christianity. 
Some  portion  of  it  has  already  gone  back,  I  understand,  to 
NunxB  Nip.  Look  at  this  unfortunate  land,  divided,  sub- 
divided, parcelled  out  in  infinite  schism,  with  new  oracles 
eroyday,  and  each  more  distinguished  for  the  narrowness 
of  his  intellect  or  the  loudness  of  his  lungps ;  once  the  land 
of  saints  and  scholars,  and  people  in  pious  pilgrimages,  and 
finding  ahrays  solace  and  support  in  the  divine  offices  of  an 
ever-present  Gfanroh,  which  were  a  true  though  a  hint 
type  of  the  beaiiiiful  future  that  awaited  man.  Why,  only 
three  centuries  of  this  rebellion  against  the  Most  High 
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Bave  produced  througliout  the  world,  on  the  snbject  tha 
most  important  that  man  sbonld  possess  a  dear,  firm  faith, 
an  anarchy  of  opinion  throwing  out  every  monstrous  and 
fantastic  form,  &om  a  caricature  of  the  Qreek  philoBophy 
to  a  revival  of  Fetism.' 

'  It  is  a  chaos,'  said  Lothair,  with  a  sigh. 

'From  which  I  wish  to  save  you,'  said  the  Cardinal, 
with  some  eagerness.  'This  is  not  a  time  to  hesitate. 
You  must  be  for  God,  or  for  Antichrist.  The  Church  calls 
upon  her  children.' 

'I  am  not  unfaithful  to  the  Church,'  said  Lothair, 
*  which  was  the  Church  of  my  fathers.' 

'  The  Church  of  England,'  said  the  Cardinal.  '  It  was 
mine.  I  think  of  it  ever  with  tenderness  and  pity.  Par- 
liament made  the  Church  of  England,  and  ParUament  will 
unmake  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  Englaoci 
is  not  the  Church  of  the  English.  Its  fisiia  is  sealed.  It 
will  soon  become  a  sect,  and  all  sects  are  fantastic.  It  will 
adopt  new  dogmas,  or  it  will  abjure  old  ones ;  auTthing  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  non-conforming  herd  in  which, 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  its  fate  to  merge.  The  only  coo- 
soling  hope  is  that,  when  it  falls,  many  of  its  children,  hy 
the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  may  return  to  Christ.' 

*  What  I  regret,  sir,'  said  Lothair,  *  is  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  should  have  placed  itself  in  antagonism  with  politica] 
liberty.  This  adds  to  the  difficulties  which  the  religious 
cause  has  to  encounter ;  for  it  seems  impossible  to  deny 
that  political  freedom  is  now  the  sovereign  passion  of 
communities.' 

'  I  cannot  admit,'  replied  the  Cardinal,  '  that  the  Church 
IB  in  antagonism  with  political  freedom.  On  the  contrary, 
in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  political  freedom  which  is 
not  founded  on  Divine  authority ;  otherwise  it  can  be  at  the 
best  but  a  specious  phantom  of  license  inevitably  termini- 
ting  in  anarchy.     The  rights  and  libertioB  of  the  people  d 
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Ireland  liave  no  advocates  except  tHe  Ghnrcb;  becaune 
there,  political  freedom  is  founded  on  Divine  aathorit^ ; 
batif  jon  mean  bj  political  freedom  tbe  scbemes  of  the 
Uluninati  and  the  freemasons  wbicb  perpetoallj  torture  the 
Continent^  all  the  dark  conspiracies  of  the  secret  societies^ 
there,  I  admit,  the  Church  is  in  antagonism  with  such 
aspirationB  after  liberty;  those  aspirations,  in  fisust^  are 
blasphemy  and  plunder;  and  if  the  Church  were  to  be 
destroyed,  Europe  would  be  divided  between  the  Atheist 
and  the  Communist/ 

There  waa  a  pause ;  the  conversation  had  unexpectedly 
aziived  at  a  point  where  neither  party  cared  to  pursue  it. 
Lothair  felt  he  had  said  enough;  the  Cardinal  was  dis- 
appointed with  what  Lothair  had  said.  His  Eminence  felt 
that  bis  late  ward  was  not  in  that  ripe  state  of  probation 
which  he  bad  fondly  anticipated ;  but  being  a  man  not 
only  of  vivid  perception,  but  also  of  fertile  resource,  while 
he  seemed  to  dose  the  present  conversation,  he  almost 
immediately  pursued  his  object  by  another  combination  of 
means.  Noticing  an  effect  of  scenery  which  pleased  him, 
reminded  him  of  Styria,  and  so  on,  he  suddenly  said: 
*  Ton  should  traveL' 

^WeD,  Bertram  wants  me  to  go  to  Egypt  with  him,' 
nid  Lothair. 

^A  most  interesting  country,'  said  the  Cardinal,  'and 
well  worth  visiting.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  good  guide 
old  Herodotus  still  is  in  that  land  I  But  you  should  know 
something  of  Europe  before  you  go  there.  Egypt  is  rather 
a  land  to  end  with.  A  young  man  should  visit  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe,  especially  the  seats  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  If  my  advice  were  asked  by  a  young  man  who  con* 
templated  travelling  on  a  proper  scale,  I  should  say  begin 
withBome.  Almost  aU  that  Europe  contains  is  derived 
from  Bome.  It  is  always  best  to  go  to  the  fountain-head, 
to  study  the  original     The  society  too,  there,  is  delightful : 
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I  know  none  equal  to  it.  That,  if  jou  please,  is  oiTilisation, 
pious  and  refined.  And  tlie  people,  all  so  gifted  and  bo 
good,  so  kind,  so  orderly,  so  charitable,  so  trolj  virtaooB. 
I  believe  the  Roman  people  to  be  the  best  people  that  ever 
lived,  and  this  too  while  the  secret  societies  have  their 
foreign  agents  in  every  quarter,  trying  to  oormpt  them, 
but  always  in  vain.  If  an  act  of  political  violence  occotb, 
yon  may  be  sore  it  is  confined  entirely  to  foreigners.' 

*  Our  friends  the  St  Jeromes  are  going  to  Borne,'  said 
Lothair. 

^Well,  and  that  would  be  pleasant  for  yon.  ThinJc 
seriously  of  this,  my  dear  young  friend.  I  could  be  of 
some  little  service  to  you  if  you  go  to  Bome,  which,  after 
all,  every  man  ought  to  do.  I  could  put  you  in  the  way  of 
easily  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  right  people,  who 
would  take  care  that  you  saw  Bome  with  profit  and  ad^ 
vantage.'    . 

Just  at  this  moment,  in  a  winding  glade,  they  were  met 
abruptly  by  a  third  person.  All  seemed  rather  to  start  at 
the  sudden  rencounter ;  and  then  Lothair  eagerly  advanced 
and  welcomed  the  strangper  with  a  proffered  hand. 

*  This  is  a  most  unexpected,  but  to  me  most  agreeable, 
meeting,'  he  said.     *  You  must  now  be  my  guest.' 

'  That  would  be  a  great  honour,'  said  the  stranger,  'but 
one  I  cannot  enjoy.  I  had  to  wait  at  the  station  a  oonple 
of  hours  or  so  for  my  train,  and  they  told  me  if  I  strolled 
here  I  should  find  some  pretty  country.  I  have  been  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  fear  I  have  strolled  too  long,  and  I 
literally  have  not  an  instant  at  my  command,'  and  be 
hurried  away. 

'  Who  is  that  person  ? '  asked  the  Cardinal  with  some 
agitation. 

*  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,'  said  Lothair.  'All  Iknow 
IS,  ho  once  saved  my  life.' 
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^  And    an  I  know  is,'  said  the  G&rdina],    ^  he    once 
dueatened  mine.* 

*  Stnage  I '  said  Lothaxr,  and  then  he  rapidly  reoounted 
to  the  Cttxdmal  his  adyentare  at  the  Fenian  meeting. 

*  Strange ! '  echoed  his  Eminence. 


CHAPTER  XTiTX, 


Mas.  Campus  did  not  appear  at  luncheon,  which  was  ob« 
serred  bat  not  noticed.  Afterwards,  while  Lothair  was 
making  some  arrangements  for  the  amnsement  of  his 
goestSy  and  contriving  that  they  should  fit  in  with  the 
chief  incident  of  the  day,  which  was  the  banquet  g^ven 
to  him  by  the  coimty,  and  which  it  was  settled  the  ladies 
were  not  to  attend,  the  Colonel  took  him  aside  and  said, 
'I  do  not  think  that  Theodora  will  care  to  go  out  to-day.' 
^  She  is  not  unwell,  I  hope  P ' 

'Not  exactly ;  but  she  has  had  some  news,  some  news  of 
some  firiends,  which  has  disturbed  her.  And  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  will  request  your  permission  not  to  attend  the 
dinner  to-day,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  honour 
of  dcnng.  But  I  think  our  plans  must  be  changed  a  little. 
I  ahnost  think  we  shall  not  go  to  Scotland  after  alL' 

*  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  your  going  to 
the  dinner.  You  will  have  plenty  to  keep  you  in  counte- 
naaoe  at  home.  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  is  not  going,  nor  I 
fiuioy  any  of  them.  I  shall  take  the  Duke  with  me  and 
Lord  CuUoden,  and  if  you  do  not  go,  I  shall  take  Mr. 
Patney  Giles.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  meet  us  there. 
I  im  acmy  about  Mrs.  Campian,  because  I  know  she  is  not 
erer  pat  oat  by  little  things.  May  I  not  see  her  in  the 
ooone  of  the  day  P  I  should  be  very  lorry  that  the  day 
ihiQld  pass  over  without  seeing  hor.' 
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*  Oh !  I  dare  say  she  will  see  jou  in  the  conrse  of  the 
day,  before  you  go.' 

*  When  she  likes.  I  shall  not  go  out  to-day ;  I  shall  keep 
in  my  rooms,  always  at  her  commands.  Between  onrselTes 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  a  quiet  morning  and  collect  my 
ideas  a  little.  Speech-making  is  a  new  thing  for  me.  1 
wish  yoa  would  tell  me  what  to  say  to  the  county.' 

Lothair  had  appropriated  to  the  Gampians  one  of  the 
most  conyeuient  and  complete  apartments  in  the  castle.  It 
consisted  of  four  chambers,  one  of  them  a  saloon  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  his  mother  when  she  married ;  a  pretiy 
saloon,  hung  with  pale  green  silk,  and  portraits  and  soeues 
inlaid  by  Yanloo  and  Boucher.  It  was  rather  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  Lothair  received  a  message  from  Theodora 
in  reply  to  the  wish  that  he  had  expressed  of  seeing  her. 

YHien  he  entered  the  room  she  was  not  seated,  her 
countenance  was  serious.  She  advanced,  and  thanked  him 
for  wishing  to  see  her,  and  regretted  she  could  not  receive 
Vn'm  at  an  earlier  hour.  '  I  fear  it  may  have  inconvenienced 
you,'  she  added ;  '  but  my  mind  has  been  much  distorbed, 
ai^d  too  agitated  for  conversation.' 

'  Even  now  I  may  be  an  intruder  ? ' 

'  No,  it  is  past ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  speak  to  yoa; 
indeed,  you  are  the  only  person  with  whom  I  could  speak,* 
and  she  sate  down. 

Her  countenance,  which  was  unusually  pale  when  he  en- 
tered, became  flushed.  '  It  is  not  a  subject  for  the  festive 
hour  of  your  life,'  she  said,  '  but  I  cannot  resist  my  fate.' 

^  Your  fate  must  always  interest  me,'  murmured  Lothair. 

'  Yes,  but  my  fieite  is  the  fiELte  of  ages  and  of  natioDB,' 
said  Theodora,  throwing  up  her  head  with  that  tumult  cf 
the  brow  which  he  had  once  before  noticed.  'Amid  the 
tortures  of  my  spirit  at  this  moment,  not  the  least  is  thst 
there  is  only  one  person  I  can  appeal  to,  and  he  is  one  to 
whom  I  have  no  right  to  make  that  appeal.' 
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*  If  I  be  that  person/  said  Lotihair,  'yoa  liave  eveTy 
right|  for  I  am  deroted  to  you.' 

'Yes ;  but  it  is  not  personal  devotion  that  is  the  qnaJifi- 
cadon  needed.  It  ia  not  sympathy  with  me  that  wonld 
aathoriBe  snch  an  appeal.  It  mnst  be  sympathy  with  a 
caoae,  and  a  caose  for  which  I  fear  yon  do  not,  perhaps  I 
should  say  yon  cannot,  feel.' 
*Wby?'  said  Lothair. 

•Why  should  you  feel  for  my  fiskllen  country,  who  are 
the  proudest  citizen  of  the  proudest  of  lands  P  Why  should 
jon  fi^el  for  its  debasing  thraldom,  you  who,  in  the  religious 
mystification  of  man,  have  at  least  the  noble  privilege  of 
being  a  Protestant  P  ' 
*  You  speak  of  Rome  P  ' 

'  Yes,  of  the  only  thought  I  have  or  ever  had.  I  speak 
of  that  oountiy  which  first  impressed  upon  the  world  a 
general  and  enduring  form  of  masculine  virtue ;  the  land 
of  liberty,  and  law,  and  eloquence,  and  military  geniui^  now 
garrisoned  by  monks  and  governed  by  a  doting  priest.' 

'Everybody  must  be  interested  about  Borne,'  said 
Lothair.  *  Borne  is  the  country  of  the  world,  and  even  t)ie 
doting  priest  you  talk  of  boasts  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
mbjects.' 

'  If  be  were  at  Avignon  again,  I  should  not  care  for  his 
boasts,'  said  Theodora.  '  I  do  not  giudge  him  his  spiritual 
subjects ;  I  am  content  to  leave  his  superstition  to  Time. 
Time  is  no  longer  slow ;  his  scythe  mows  quickly  in  this 
ige.  Bat  when  his  debasing  creeds  are  palmed  off  on 
laan  by  the  authority  of  our  glorious  Capitol,  and  the 
fllareiy  of  the  human  mind  is  schemed  and  carried  on  in  the 
Fomm,  then,  if  there  be  real  Boman  blood  left,  and  I 
thank  my  Creator  there  is  much,  iiris  time  for  it  to  mount 
and  move,'  and  she  rose  and  walked  ap  and  down  the 
room.' 
*  Yoa  have  bad  news  from  Bome  P '  said  Lothair. 
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'I  haye  had  news  from  Rome,'  she  replied,  speakiiig 
slowlj  in  a  deep  voice.    And  there  was  a  pause. 

Then  Lothair  said,  'When  70a  have  allnded  to  theee 
matters  beforei  yon  never  spoke  of  them  in  a  sanguine 
spirit.' 

'I  have  seen  the  cause  triumph,*  said  Theodora;  'ii:A 
sacred  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  national  honour.  I 
have  sate  at  the  feet  of  the  triumvirate  of  the  Roman 
Bepuhlio:  men  who  for  virtue,  and  genius,  and  warlike 
skill  and  valour,  and  every  quality  that  exalts  man,  were 
never  surpassed  in  the  olden  time ;  no,  not  by  the  Oatos 
and  the  Scipios ;  and  I  have  seen  the  blood  of  my  own 
race  poured  like  a  rich  vintage  on  the  victorious  Boman 
soiL  My  father  fell,  who  in  stature  and  in  mien  was  a  god ; 
and,  since  then,  my  beautiful  brothers,  with  sfai^pes  to 
enshrine  in  temples  ;  and  I  have  smiled  amid  the  slaughter 
of  my  race,  for  I  believed  that  Home  was  free ;  and  yet  all 
this  vanished.  How  then,  when  we  talked,  could  I  be 
sanguine?' 

'  And  yet  you  are  sanguine  now  P '  said  Lothair,  with  a 
scrutinising  glance,  and  he  rose  and  joined  her,  leaning 
slightly  on  the  mantelpiece. 

'  There  was  only  one  event  that  could  secure  the  suooess 
of  our  efforts,'  said  Theodora,  '  and  that  event  was  so  im- 
probable that  I  had  long  rejected  it  &om  calculation.  It 
has  happened,  and  Rome  calls  upon  me  to  act.' 

'  The  Papalini  are  strong,'  continued  Theodora  after  a 
pause ;  *  they  have  been  long  preparing  for  the  French 
evacuation ;  they  have  a  considerable  and  disciplined  force 
of  Janissaries,  a  powerful  artillery,  the  strong  places  of 
the  city.  The  result  of  a  rising  under  such  cixcomstanceB 
might  be  more  than  doubtful ;  if  nnsuecessfnl,  to  us  it 
would  be  disastrous.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Roman  States 
should  be  invaded,  and  the  Papal  army  must  then  quit 
their  capital    We  have  no  fear  of  them  in  the  field.    Yes,' 
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she  added  with  energy,  *we  oonld  sweep  them  firom  the 
&oe  of  tiie  earth!' 

'But  the  army  of  Italy,'  said  Lothair,  'will  that  he 
inert? ' 

*  There  it  is,'  said  Theodora.  'That  has  hoen  our 
■fcnmhliiig-block.  I  have  always  known  that  if  ever  the 
French  quitted  Bome  it  would  be  on  the  understanding 
that  the  house  of  Savoy  should  inberit  the  noble  office  of 
•ecucing  our  servitude.  He  in  whom  I  alone  confide 
would  never  credit  this,  but  my  information  in  this  respect 
was  authentic.  However,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question.  News  has  come,  and  in  no  uncertain 
shape,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  understanding, 
Qoder  no  circumstances  will  the  Italian  army  enter  the 
Bomau  States.  We  must  strike,  therefore,  and  Bome  will 
be  free.  But  how  am  I  to  strike?  We  have  neither 
money  nor  arms.  We  have  only  men.  I  can  give  them 
no  more,  because  I  have  already  given  them  everything 
except  my  life,  which  is  always  theirs.  As  for  my 
husband,  who,  I  may  say,  wedded  me  on  the  battle-field,  so 
far  as  wealth  was  concerned  he  was  then  a  prince  among 
princes,  and  would  pour  forth  his  treasure  and  his  life  with 
equal  eagerness.  But  things  have  changed  since  Aspro- 
monte.  The  struggle  in  his  own  country  has  entirely 
deprived  him  of  revenues  as  great  as  any  forfeited  by  their 
Italian  princelings.  In  &ct  it  is  only  by  a  chance  that  he 
ia  independent.  Had  it  not  been  for  an  excellent  man,  one 
of  your  great  English  merchants,  who  was  his  agent  here 
and  managed  his  affairs,  we  should  have  been  penniless. 
His  judicious  investments  of  the  superfluity  of  our  in- 
come^ which  at  the  time  my  husband  never  even  noticed, 
have  secured  for  Colonel  Campian  the  means  of  that 
deooTons  Hfid  which  he  appreciates,  but  no  more.  As  for 
tojuU  these  considerations  are  nothing.  I  wiU  not  say  I 
■honld  be  insensible  to  a  refined  life  with  refined  oom^ 
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panionB,  if  the  spirit  were  content  and  the  heart  serene; 
but  1  never  conld  &llj  realise  the  abstract  idea  of  what 
thej  call  wealth ;  I  never  could  look  upon  it  except  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  mj  end  has  generallj  been  militarj 
material.  Perhaps  the  vicissitades  of  mj  life  have  made 
me  insensible  to  what  are  called  reverses  of  fortune,  for 
when  a  child  I  remember  sleeping  on  the  moonlit  flags 
of  Paris,  with  no  pillow  except  my  tambourine,  and  I 
remember  it  not  without  delight.  Let  us  sit  down.  I  feel 
I  am  talking  in  an  excited,  injudicious,  egotistical,  rhap- 
sodical manner.  I  thought  I  was  calm  and  I  meant  to 
have  been  clear.  But  the  fact  is  I  am  ashamed  of  myself. 
I  am  doing  a  wrong  thing  and  in  a  wrong  manner.  Bat  I 
have  had  a  sleepless  night  and  a  day  of  brooding  thought 
I  meant  once  to  have  asked  you  to  help  me,  and  now 
I  feel  that  you  are  the  last  person  to  whom  I  ought  to 
appeaL' 

'In  i^t  you  are  in  error,*  said  Lothair  rising  and 
taking  her  hand  with  an  expression  of  much  gravity; 
*  I  am  the  right  person  for  you  to  appeal  to,  the  onlj 
person.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Theodora,  and  she  shook  her  head. 

'For  I  owe  to  you  a  debt  that  I  never  can  repay,* 
continued  Lothair.  'Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I  should 
have  remained  what  I  was  when  we  first  met,  a  prejudiced, 
narrow-minded  being,  with  contracted  sympathies  and 
false  knowledge,  wasting  my  life  on  obsolete  trifles,  and 
utterly  insensible  to  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  wondrous 
age  of  change  and  prog^ss.  Why,  had  it  not  been  for  you 
I  should  have  at  this  very  moment  been  lavishing  my 
fortune  on  an  ecclesiastical  toy,  which  I  think  of  with  a 
blush.  There  may  be,  doubtless  there  are,  opinions  in 
which  we  may  not  agree ;  but  in  our  love  of  truth  and 
justice  there  is  no  difference,  dearest  lady.  No;  though 
you  must  have  felfc  that  I  am  not,  that  no  one  could  ho^ 
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inseimible  to  your  beauty  and  infinite  charms,  still  it  is 
your  conBiunxnate  character  that  has  justly  fascinated  my 
thought  and  heart;  and  I  have  long  resolved,  were  I 
permitted,  to  devote  to  you  my  fortune  and  my  life.* 


CHAPTER  L. 


Thi  month  of  September  was  considerably  advanced,  when 
a  cab,  evidently  from  its  luggage  fresh  from  the  railway, 
entered  the  courtyard  of  Hexham  House,  of  which  the 
shuttered  windows  indicated  the  absence  of  its  master,  the 
Cardinal,  then  in  Italy.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
person  who  had  arrived  was  expected,  for  before  his 
serrant  could  ring  the  hall  bell  the  door  opened,  and  a 
grave-looking  domestic  advanced  with  much  deference, 
and  awaited  the  presence  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Monsignore  Berwick. 

'We  have  had  a  rough  passage,  good  Clifford,'  said  the 
great  man,  alighting,  *  but  I  see  you  duly  received  my 
telegram.    You  are  always  ready.' 

'  I  hope  my  Lord  will  find  it  not  uncomfortable,'  said 
Clifford.  'I  have  prepared  the  little  suite  which  you 
mentioned,  and  have  been  carefrd  that  there  should  be  no 
outward  sign  of  anyone  having  arrived.' 

*  And  now,'  said  the  Monsignore,  stopping  for  a  moment 
ill  the  hall,  *  here  is  a  letter  which  must  be  instantly  de- 
livered and  by  a  trusty  hand,'  and  he  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Clifford,  who,  looking  at  the  direction,  nodded  his  head  and 
fl&id, '  By  no  pne  but  mysel£  I  will  show  my  Lord  to  his 
rooms,  and  depart  with  this  instantly.' 

*  And  bring  back  a  reply,'  added  the  Monsignore. 

The  well-lit  room,  the  cheerful  fire,  the  judicious  refec- 
tion on  a  side  table,  were  all  circumstances  which  osually 
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would  have  been  agreeable  to  a  wearied  traveDeri  bai 
Monsignore  Berwick  seemed  little  to  regard  them.  Thongh 
a  man  in  general  superior  to  care  and  master  of  tbonght, 
his  conntenanoe  was  troubled  and  pensive  even  to  de- 
jection. 

'  £ven  the  winds  and  waves  are  against  ns,*  he  exclaimed, 
too  restless  to  be  seated,  and  walking  up  and  down  tbe 
room  with  his  arms  behind  his  back.  ^  That  such  a  struggle 
should  fall  to  mj  lot !  Whj  was  I  not  a  minister  in  the 
days  of  the  Gregorys,  the  Innocents,  even  the  Leos !  Bat 
this  is  craven.  There  should  be  inspiration  in  peril,  and 
the  greatest  where  peril  is  extreme.  I  am  a  little  upset 
with  travel  and  the  voyage  and  those  tel^;rams  not  being 
answered.  The  good  Clifford  was  wisely  provident,' and 
he  approached  the  table  and  took  one  glass  of  wine.  '  Good ! 
One  must  never  despair  in  such  a  cause.  And  if  the  worse 
happens,  it  has  happened  before :  and  what  then  P  Suppose 
Avignon  over  again,  or  even  (}aeta»  or  even  Paris?  So 
long  as  we  never  relinquish  our  title  to  the  Eternal  City  we 
shall  be  eternal.  But  then,  some  say,  our  enemies  before 
were  the  sovereigns ;  now  it  is  the  people.  Is  it  so  ?  Tnie 
we  have  vanquished  kings  and  baffled  emperors ;  but  the 
French  Bepublic  and  the  Roman  Bepublio  have  alike 
reigned  and  ruled  in  the  Vatican,  and  where  are  they? 
We  have  lost  provinces,  but  we  have  also  gained  thenL 
We  have  twelve  millions  of  subjects  in  the  United  States  of 
Anerica,  and  they  will  increase  like  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
Still  it  is  a  hideous  thing  to  have  come  back,  as  it  were,  io 
the  days  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and  to  be  oontem* 
plating  the  siege  of  the  Holy  See,  and  massacre  and  piUage 
and  ineffable  horrors !  The  Papacy  may  survive  such  ca]a* 
mities,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  but  I  shall  scarcely  figure  in 
history  if  under  my  influence  such  visitations  should  aoorae. 
If  I  had  only  to  deal  with  men  I  would  not  admit  of  hitan } 
but  when  your  antagonists  are  human  thonghtSi  repreaeoted 
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hj  invifdble  powers,  there  is  something  that  might  bafiQo  a 
Machiavd  and  appal  a  Borgia/ 

While  he  was  meditating  in  this  vein  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Clifford  with  some  hasiy  action  and  speaking 
rapidly  exdaimed, 

*He  said  be  wonld  be  here  sooner  than  myself.  His 
carriage  was  at  the  door.  I  drove  back  as  fast  as  possible ; 
and  indeed  I  hear  something  now  in  the  conrt/  and  he 
disappeared. 

It  was  only  to  usher  in,  almost  immediately,  a  stately 
personage  in  an  evening  dress,  and  wearing  a  decoration  of 
B  high  dass,  who  sainted  the  Monsignore  with  great 
cordiality. 

'I  am  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Prussian  Ambassador, 
who  has  been  obliged  to  come  to  town  to  receive  a  prince 
of  the  blood  who  is  visiting  the  dockyards  here ;  but  I 
thought  yon  might  be  later  than  yon  expected,  and  I 
ordered  my  carriage  to  be  in  waiting,  so  that  we  have  a 
f^ood  little  honr,  and  I  can  come  on  to  yon  again  afterwards 
if  that  will  not  do.' 

'A  litUe  bonr  with  ns  is  a  long  honr  with  other  people, 
said  the  Monsignore,  *  becanse  we  are  friends  and  can  speak 
vithoat  windings.    Yon  are  a  tme  friend  to  the  Holy  See; 
joa  have  proved  it.    We  are  in  great  trouble  and  need 
of  aid.' 

*  I  hear  that  things  are  not  altogether  as  we  could  wish,' 
iaid  the  gentleman  in  an  evening  dress ;  *  but  I  hope,  and 
ahonld  think,  only  annoyances.' 

'Dangers,'  said  Berwick,  'and  great.' 

•HowsoP' 

'Well,  we  have  invasion  threatening  ns  without  and  in« 
nzredion  within,'  said  Berwick.  '  We  mighty  though  it  is 
doaUful,  sucoessfnlly  encounter  one  of  these  perils,  but 
dnr  united  action  must  be  &tal.' 

*  All  this  has  come  suddenly,'  said  the  genttemaa.    'In 
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the  Bummer  yon  bad  no  fear,  and  our  people  wroie  to  ti£ 
that  we  might  be  perfectly  tranquil.' 

'  Just  so,*  said  Berwick.  '  If  we  bad  met  a  month  ago  I 
should  have  told  jon  the  same  thing.  A  month  ago  tha 
revolution  seemed  lifeless,  penniless;  without  a  fiitare, 
without  a  resource.  They  had  no  money,  no  credit,  no  men. 
At  present,  quietly  but  regularly,  they  are  assembling  by 
thousands  on  our  frontiers ;  they  have  to  our  knowledge 
received  two  large  consignments  of  small  arras,  and  ap- 
pai'ently  have  unlimited  credit  with  the  trade,  both  in 
Birmingham  and  Li^ge ;'  they  have  even  artillery ;  every- 
thing is  paid  for  in  coin  or  in  good  bills ;  and,  worst  of  alt 
they  liave  a  man,  the  most  consummate  soldier  in  Europe. 
I  thought  he  was  at  New  York,  and  was  in  hopes  he  would 
never  have  recrossed  the  Atlantic;  but  I  know  that  he 
pa.ssed  through  Florence  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  seen  a 
man  who  says  he  spoke  to  him  at  Nam!.' 

'The  Italian  government  must  stop  all  this,'  said  the 
gentleman. 

'  They  do  not  stop  it,'  said  Berwick.  *  The  govenimeot 
of  his  Holiness  has  made  every  representation  to  them: 
we  have  placed  in  their  hands  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
illegal  proceedings  that  are  taking  place  and  of  the  in- 
ternal dangers  we  experience  in  consequence  of  their 
exterior  movements.  But  they  do  nothing:  it  is  even 
believed  that  the  royal  troops  are  joining  the  insurgents, 
and  Garibaldi  is  spouting  with  impunity  in  every  balcony 
of  Florence.' 

*  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  our  govenmient  is  makinp 
strong  representations  to  the  government  of  Florence.' 

'  I  come  from  Paris  and  elsewhere,'  said  Berwick  with 
animation  and  perhaps  a  degree  of  impatience.  'I  hare 
seen  everybody  there,  and  I  have  heard  everything.  It  is 
not  representations  that  are  wanted  from  your  goyemment; 
it  is  something  of  a  different  kind.' 
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'Bat  if  you  have  seen  everybodj  at  Paris  and  lieej^ 
eroTtluDgy  bow  can  I  help  you  ? ' 

'  By  acting  npon  tlie  govermnent  here.  A  word  from  yon 
to  the  English  Minister  wonld  have  great  weight  at  this 
janctore.  Qneen  Victoria  is  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Papal  throne.  Her  Catholic  subjects  are  counted  by 
miOions.  The  influence  of  his  Holiness  has  been  hitherto 
exercised  against  the  Fenians.  France  would  interfere  if 
she  was  sure  the  step  would  not  be  disapproved  by  England.' 

*  Interfere ! '  said  the  gentleman.  '  Our  return  to  Home 
almost  before  we  have  paid  our  laundresses'  bills  in  the 
Eternal  City  would  be  a  diplomatic  scandal.' 

'A  diplomatic  scandal  would  be  preferable  to  a  European 
ttrolution.' 

'Suppose  we  were  to  have  both?'  and  the  gentleman 
diew  his  chair  near  the  fire. 

'  I  am  convinced  that  a  want  of  firmness  now,'  said  Ber- 
wick, 'would  lead  to  inconceivable  calamities  for  aU  of  us.' 

'Let  us  understand  each  other,  my  very  dear  friend 
Berwick,'  said  his  companion,  and  he  threw  his  arm  over 
the  back  of  his  chair  and  looked  the  Boman  full  in  his  &ce. 
'You  say  you  have  been  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  have 
eeen  everybody  and  heard  everything.' 

*Yes,  yes.' 

'Something  has  happened  to  us  also  during  the  last 
month,  and  as  unexpectedly  as  to  yourselves.' 

*  The  secret  societies  ?  Yes,  he  spoke  to  me  on  that  very 
point,  and  fully.  'Tis  strange,  but  is  only,  in  my  opinion,  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  crushing  the  evil  influence.' 

'Well,  that  he  must  decide.  But  the  facts  are  startling. 
A  month  ago  the  secret  societies  in  France  were  ouly  a 
ttme ;  they  existed  only  in  the  memory  of  the  police,  and 
almost  as  a  tradition.  At  present  we  know  that  they  are 
in  oomplete  organisation,  and  what  is  most  strange  is,  that 
^  prefects  write  they  hav6  information  that  the  Mary- 
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Axme  assoeiatioiiB,  wbicli  are  essentiallj  republican  and  ire 
scattered  about  the  provinces,  are  all  reyired  and  are 
astir.  Hart- Akne,  as  you  know,  was  the  red  name  for  the 
Republic  years  ago,  aud  there  always  was  a  sort  of  mjtli 
that  these  societies  had  been  founded  by  a  woman.  Of 
course  that  is  all  nonsense,  but  they  keep  it  up ;  it  affects 
the  public  imagination,  and  my  goyemment  has  undoaUed 
evidence  that  the  word  of  command  has  gone  round  to  all 
these  societies  that  Mary-Anne  has  returned  and  will  issoe 
her  orders,  which  must  be  obeyed.* 

'  The  Church  is  stronger,  and  especially  in  the  provinoefi^ 
than  the  Mary-Anne  societies,'  said  Berwick. 

'  I  hope  so,'  said  his  friend ;  '  but  you  see,  my  dear  Mob- 
Pig^ore,  the  question  with  us  is  not  so  simple  as  you  put  it 
The  secret  societieB  will  not  tolerate  another  Boman  inter- 
ference, to  say  nothing  of  the  diplomatic  Hubbub^  which 
we  might,  if  necessary,  defy ;  but  what  ii^  taking  advantage 
of  tbe  general  indignation,  your  new  kingdom  of  Italy  maj 
seize  the  golden  opportunity  of  making  a  popular  reputatioo, 
and  declare  herself  the  champion  of  national  indq)endeooe 
against  the  interference  of  the  foreigner  ?  My  fiiend,  we 
tread  on  delicate  ground.' 

'  If  Rome  falls,  not  an  existing  dynasiy  in  Europe  wiB 
survive  five  years,'  said  Berwick. 

*  {$  may  be  so,'  said  his  companion,  but  with  no  expRS* 
sion  of  incredulity.  'You  know  how  consistently  and 
anxiously  I  have  always  laboured  to  support  the  aathority 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  maintain  its  territorial  position  as 
the  guarantee  of  its  independence;  but  fate  has  decided 
against  us.  I  cannot  indulge  in  the  belief  that  his  Holi- 
ness will  ever  regain  his  lost  provinces ;  a  capital  withoTit 
a  country  is  an  apparent  anomaly,  which  I  fear  will  always 
embarrass  \xb.  We  can  treat  the  possession  as  the  cfl^tal  of 
Christendom,  but^  alas!  all  the  world  are  not  as  good 
Christians  as  ourselves,  and  Christendom  is  a  oonntry  no 
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longer  marked  ont  in  the  map  of  the  world.  I  wish/ 
contmned  the  gentleman  in  a  tone  almost  coaxing,  *  I  wish 
we  ooold  devise  some  plan  which,  hnmanlj  speaking,  wonld 
fiecnre  to  his  Holiness  the  possession  of  his  earthly  throne 
for  ever.  I  wish  I  could  induce  you  to  consider  more 
fiiyoarably  that  suggestlbn,  that  his  Holiness  should  con- 
tent himself  with  the  ancient  city,  and,  in  possession  of  St. 
Peter^B  and  the  Vatican,  leave  the  rest  of  Rome  to  the 
vnlgar  cares  and  the  mundane  anxieties  of  the  transient 
generation.  Yes,'  he  added  with  energy,  'if,  my  dear 
Berwick,  you  could  see  your  way  to  this,  or  something  like 
this,  I  think,  even  now  and  at  once,  I  could  venture  to 
andertake  that  the  Emperor,  my  master,  would  soon  put  an 

ond  to  all  these  disturbances  and  dangers,  and  that ' 

*NQn  possumus,'  said  Berwick,  sternly  stopping  him, 
'  sooner  than  that  Attila,  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  or  the 
blasphemous  orgies  of  the  Bed  Republic !  Afler  all,  it  is 
the  Church  against  the  secret  societies.  They  are  the  only 
two  strong  things  in  Europe,  and  will  survive  kings,  em- 
perors, or  parliaments.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and,  bidden 
to  enter,  Mr.  Clifford  presented  himself  with  a  sealed  paper 
far  the  gentleman  in  evening  dress.  '  Your  secretary,  sir, 
brooght  this,  which  he  said  must  be  given  you  befor^ou 
went  to  the  Ambassador.' 

'  'Tis  well,'  said  the  gentlen^an,  and  he  rose,  and  with  a 
oonntenaace  of  some  excitement  read  the  paper,  which  con- 
tained a  telegram;  and  then  he  said,  '  This,  I  think,  will 
help  us  out  of  our  immediate  difficulties,  my  dear  Monsig- 
Qore.  Battazzi  has  behaved  like  a  man  of  sense,  and  has 
UTMted  Garibaldi.  But  you  do  not  seem,  my  firiend,  as 
pleaded  as  I  should  have  anticipated.' 
'Garibaldi  hasrbeen  arrested  before,'  said  Berwick 
'Well,  well,  I  am  hopeful ;  but  I  must  go  to  my  dinner. 
I  will  see  jaa  aitain  to-morrow.' 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Thk  oontmuous  gathering  of  whg*,  in  popular  langnAgPi 
were  6t jled  the  Garibaldi  Yolnnteers,  on  the  sontibem  border 
of  the  Papal  territory  in  the  antnmn  of  1867,  was  not  the 
only  or  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  which  then  threatened 
the  Holy  See,  thoogh  the  one  which  most  attractedats 
alarmed  attention.  The  considerable  numbers  in  whidi  thi« 
assemblage  was  suddenly  occurring ;  the  fact  that  the  son  of 
the  Liberator  had  already  taken  its  command,  and  only  a« 
the  precursor  of  his  formidable  sire ;  the  accredited  nunonr 
that  Ghirelli  at  the  head  of  a  purely  Roman  legion  wss 
daily  expected  to  join  the  frontier  force ;  that  Nicotera  wm 
stirring  in  the  old  Neapolitan  kingdom,  while  the  Liberator 
himself  at  Florence  and  in  other  parts  of  Tuscany  was  even 
ostentatiously,  certainly  with  impunity,  preaching  the  new 
crusade  and  using  all  his  irresistible  influence  with  the 
populace  to  excite  their  sympathies  and  to  stimulate  their 
energy,  might  well  justify  the  extreme  apprehension  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  And  yet  dangers  at  least  equal,  and  almost 
as  close,  were  at  the  same  t|me  preparing  unnoticed  and  on* 
known. 

Li  the  mountainous  range  between  Fiascone  and  Viterbo, 
contiguous  to  the  sea,  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  duins  of 
steep  and  barren  hills,  but  which  is  watered  by  a  torrest 
scarcely  dry  even  in  summer ;  so  that  the  yalley  itself^  which 
is  not  inconsiderable  in  its  breadth,  is  never  without  ver> 
dure,  while  almost  a  forest  of  brushwood  formed  of  shrubs, 
which  in  England  we  snouid  consider  rare,  bounds  the 
natural  turf  and  ascends,  sometimes  to  no  inconaidBraUe 
height,  the  nearest  hills. 

Into  this  valley,  towards  th^  vuddle  of  September,  thore 
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defiled  one  afternoon,  through  a  narrow  pass,  a  bmd  of  about 
fifty  men,  all  armed,  and  conducting  a  cavalcade  or  rather 
a  caravan  of  mules  laden  with  munitions  of  war  and  other 
stores.  When  they  had  gained  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
a  general  halt  was  accomplished,  their  commander,  accom- 
panied by  one  who  waa^pparently  an  officer,  surveyed  all 
the  points  of  the  locality ;  and  when  their  companions  had 
rested  and  refreshed  themselves,  they  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  preparation  of  a  camp.  The  turf  already 
aS»rded  a  sufficient  area  for  their  present  wants,  but  it  was 
announced  that  on  the  morrow  they  must  commence  clear- 
ing the  brushwood.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  liveliest 
BoeneB  of  military  life  soon  rapidly  developed  itself:  the 
canvas  houses  were  pitched,  the  sentries  appointed,  the 
videttes  established.  The  commissariat  was  limited  to  brea^ 
and  olives,  and  generally  the  running  stream,  varied  some- 
times by  cofiee  and  always  consoled  by  tobacco. 

On  the  third  day,  amidst  their  cheer^  though  by  no 
means  light  labours,  a  second  caravan  arrived,  evidently 
expected  and  heartily  welcomed.  Then  in  another  eight- 
and^forty  hours,  smaller  bodies  of  men  seemed  to  drop  down 
from  the  hills,  generally  without  stores,  but  always  armed. 
Then  men  came  from  neighbouring  islands  in  open  boats, 
and  one  morning  a  considerable  detachment  crossed  the 
water  from  Corsica.  So  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten 
^ys  there  was  an  armed  force  of  several  hundred  men  in 
this  once  silent  valley,  now  a  scene  of  constant  stir  and  con- 
tinnal  animation,  for  some  one  or  something  was  always 
arriving,  and  from  every  quarter ;  men  and  arms  and  stores 
crept  in  from  every  wild  pass  of  the  mountains  and  every 
little  zocky  harbour  of  the  coast. 

About  this  time,  while  the  officer  in  command  was  re- 
viewing a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops,  the  rest  labour- 
iog  in  still  clearing  the  brushwood  and  establishing  the 
loaiiy  works  incidental  to  a  camp,  half  a  dozen  horsemen 
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wore  seen  descesding  the  monntam  paas  by  wUch  iLe 
original  body  had  entered  the  valley.  A  eoont  had  pieoeded 
them,  and  the  troops  with  enthnsiasm  awaited  the  arriTBlof 
that  leader  a  message  from  whose  magio  name  had  sum- 
moned them  to  this  secluded  rendezvons  from  many  a  dis- 
tant state  and  city.  Unraffled,  \mt  with  an  inspiring  fin 
in  his  pleased  keen  eye,  that  General  answered  their  de- 
voted salute  whom  hitherto  we  have  known  by  his  travel- 
ling name  of  Captain  Bruges. 

It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  month  that 
he  had  resolved  to  take  the  field ;  but  the  organisation  of 
the  secret  societies  is  so  complete  that  he  knew  he  ooold 
always  almost  instantly  secure  the  assembling  of  a  picked 
force  in  a  particular  place.  The  telegraph  circulated  its 
mystic  messages  to  every  part  of  France  and  Italy  and 
Belgium,  and  to  some  old  friends  not  so  conveniently  it 
hand,  but  who  he  doubted  not  would  arrive  in  due  time  fcft 
action.  He  himself  had  employed  the  interval  in  forward- 
ing all  necessary  supplies,  and  he  had  passed  through 
Florence  in  order  that  ho  might  confer  with  the  great 
spirit  of  Italian  movement  and  plan  with  him  the  impend- 
ing campaign. 

After  he  had  passed  in  review  the  troops,  the  (Jenenl, 
with  the  officers  of  his  st|ff  who  had  accompanied  hixn, 
risited  on  foot  every  part  of  the  camp.  Several  of  the  men 
he  recognised  by  name ;  to  all  of  them  he  addressed  some 
inspiring  word :  a  memory  of  combats  in  which  thej  had 
fought  together,  or  happy  allusions  to  adventures  of  roman- 
tic peril ;  some  question  which  indicated  tl^t  local  know* 
ledge  which  is  magical  for  those  who  are  away  from 
home ;  mixed  with  all  this,  sharp,  clear  enquiries  as  to  the 
business  of  the  hour,  which  proved  the  master  of  detail, 
severe  in  discipline  but  never  deficient  in  sympathy  for  hia 
troops. 

After  sunset,  enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  the  General  and 
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his  oompanionB,  the  party  increased  by  the  officers  who  bad 
been  in  command  previons  to  bis  arriyal,  smoked  their 
dgan  romid  the  camp  fire. 

'  Well,  Sarano/  said  the  OenersJ,  '  I  will  look  over  yonr 
muster-roll  to-morrow,  but  I  sbonld  suppose  I  may  coont  on 
&  thonsand  rifles  or  bo^  I  want  three,  and  we  shall  get 
them.  The  great  man  would  have  supplied  them  me  at 
onoe,  but  I  will  not  bare  boys.  He  mnst  send  those  on  to 
MenottL  I  told  him,  "  I  am  not  a  man  of  genius ;  I  do  not 
pretend  to  conqner  kingdoms  with  boys.  Give  me  old  sol- 
diers, men  who  have  served  a  couple  of  campaigns,  and  been 
seasoned  with  foor-and-twenty  months  of  camp  life,  and  I 
wiD  not  disgrace  yon  or  myself."  ' 

*  We  have  had  no  news  from  the  other  place  for  a  long 
time,'  said  Sarano.     '  How  is  it  P ' 

*  Well  enough.  They  are  in  the  mountains  about  Nerola^ 
in  ft  position  not  veiy  imlike  this ;  numerically  strong,  foi 
Niootera  has  joined  them,  and  Ghirelli  with  the  Boman 
Legion  is  at  hand.  They  must  be  quiet  tiQ  the  g^reat  man 
joins  them ;  I  am  told  they  are  restless.  There  has  been  too 
mnch  noise  about  the  whole  business.  Had  they  been  as 
mom  as  you  have  been,  we  should  not  have  had  all  these 
representations  from  France  and  these  threatened  difficulties 
from  that  quarter.  The  Papaljni  would  have  complained 
ind  remonstrated,  and  Battazri  could  have  conscientiously 
assured  the  people  at  Paris  that  they  were  dealing  with  ex- 
iggerations  and  bugbears ;  the  very  existence  of  the  frontier 
foroe  would  have  become  a  controversy,  and  while  the  news- 
pspers  were  proving  it  was  a  myth  we  should  have  been  in 
the  Vatican.' 

'  And  when  shall  we  be  there,  (General  ?  * 

'I  do  not  want  to  move  for  a  month.  By  that  time  I 
than  have  two  thousand  five  hundred  or  three  thousand 
of  mj  old  oonjrades,  and  the  great  man  will  have  put  his 
hqjs  in  trim.    Both  bodies  must  leave  their  mountains  al 
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the  same  time,  join  in  tlie  open  country  and  march  to 
Borne.' 

As  the  night  advanced,  several  of  the  party  rose  and  left 
the  camp  fire,  some  to  their  tents,  some  to  their  dntiss. 
Two  of  the  staff  remained  with  the  GeneraL 

*  I  am  disappointed  and  nneasj  that  we  have  not  heard 
&om  Paris,'  said  one  of  them. 

'  I  am  disappointed,'  said  the  Gbneral,  ^bnt  not  nneasj, 
she  never  makes  a  mistake.' 

'  The  risk  was  too  great,'  rejoined  the  speaker  in  a  de> 
pressed  tone. 

'I  do  not  see  that,'  said  the  General.  'What  is  the 
risk  ?  Who  conld  possibly  suspect  the  lady's  maid  of 
the  I'rincess  of  Tivoli  !  I  am  told  that  the  Princess  has 
become  quite  a  favourite  at  the  Tuileries.' 

'  They  say  that  the  police  is  not  so  well  informed  as  It 
used  to  be ;  nevertheless,  I  confess  I  should  be  much  happier 
were  she  sitting  round  this  camp  fire.' 

'  Courage  ! '  said  the  General.  '  I  do  not  believe  in  msDj 
things,  but  I  do  believe  in  the  divine  Theodora.  What  say 
you,  Captain  Muriel  P  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  by  mj 
criticism  of  young  soldiers.  You  are  the  youngest  in  our 
band,  but  you  have  good  military  stuff  in  you,  and  will  be 
soon  seasoned.' 

*  I  feel  I  serve  under  a  master  of  the  art,'  replied  Lothair, 
'  and  will  not  take  the  gloomy  view  of  Colonel  Campian 
about  our  best  Mend,  though  I  share  all  his  disappoint- 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  that  detection  is  impossible.  I  am 
sure  that  I  could  not  have  recognised  her  when  I  handed 
the  Princess  into  her  carriage.' 

'The  step  was  absolutely  necessary,'  said  the  (3eneral; 
'  no  one  could  be  trusted  but  herself,  no  other  person  has 
the  infiuence.  All  our  danger  is  &om  France.  The  ItaHao 
troops  will  never  cross  the  frontier  to  attack  ns,  re^t 
assured  of  that.  I  have  proof  of  it  And  it  is  most  dilBcdt, 
almost  impossible,  for  the  French  to  return.     There  nerer 
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would  haye  been  an  idea  of  snch  a  step,  if  there  had  been  a 
tittle  more  discretion  at  Florence,  less  of  those  manifestoes 
ftod  speeches  from  balconies.  But  we  most  not  criticise 
one  who  is  above  criticism.  Without  him  we  could  do 
nothing,  and  when  he  stamps  his  foot  men  rise  from  the 
earth.  I  will  go  the  rounds ;  come  with  me.  Captain 
Muriel.  Colonel,  I  order  you  to  your  tent:  you  are  a 
veteian ;  the  only  one  among  us,  at  least  on  the  staff,  who 
was  wounded  at  Aspromonte.' 


CHAPTER  LIl. 


Tkb  life  of  Lothair  had  been  so  strange  and  exciting  since 
he  quitted  Muriel  Towers  that  he  had  found  Httle  time  fox 
that  reflection  in  which  he  w;aa  once  so  prone  to  indulge. 
Perhaps  he  shrank  from  it.  If  he  wanted  an  easy  distrac- 
tion from  self-criticism  (it  may  be  a  conyenient  refuge  from 
the  scruples,  or  even  the  pangs,  of  conscience),  it  was  pro- 
fusely supplied  by  the  startling  affairs  of  which  he  formed 
a  part,  the  sing^ular  characters  with  whom  he  was  placed 
in  contact,  the  risk  and  responsibility  which  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  encompassed  him  with  their  ever-stimulating 
inflaence,  and  lastly,  by  the  novelty  of  foreign  travel, 
which  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  has  a  tendency 
to  rouse  and  stir  up  even  ordinary  men. 

So  long  as  Theodora  was  his  companion  in  their  councils 
and  he  was  listening  to  her  deep  plans  and  daring  sugges- 
tions, enforced  by  thatlSalm  enthusiasm  which  was  not  the 
least  powerful  of  her  commanding  spells,  it  is  not  perhaps 
surprising  that  he  should  have  yielded  without  an  effort  to 
her  bewitching  ascendency.  But  when  they  had  separated, 
sod  she  had  embarked  on  that  perilous  enterprise  of  per- 
sonally conferring  with  the  chiefe  of  those  seci*et  societies 
of  France  which  had  been   fanrliully  baptised  by  her 
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popular  name  and  bad  nnrtared  her  tradition  as  a  reHgiou 
faith,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Lothair,  Idl  to 
bmiself,  might  have  recurred  to  the  earlier  sentimentB  of 
his  jonth.  Bat  he  was  not  lefl  to  him8el£  He  was  left 
with  her  injunctions,  and  the  spirit  of  the  oracle,  though  the 
divinity  was  no  longer  visible,  pervaded  his  mind  and  life. 

Lothair  was  to  accompany  the  General  as  one  of  hii 
aides-de-camp,  and  he  was  to  meet  Thoodora  again  on 
what  was  contemplated  as  the  field  of  memorable  actioDs. 
Theodora  had  wisely  calculated  on  the  influence,  beneficial 
in  her  view,  which  the  character  of  a  man  like  the  General 
would  exercise  over  Lothair.  This  consummate  militaiy 
leader,  though  he  had  pursued  a  daring  career  and  was  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  was  distinguished  by  an  almost 
unerring  judgment  and  a  mastery  of  method  rarely  sur- 
passed. Though  he  was  without  imagination  or  sentiment, 
there  were  occasions  on  which  he  had  shown  he  was  not 
deficient  in  a  becoming  sympathy,  and  he  had  a  rapid  ao<l 
correct  perception  of  character.  He  was  a  thorooghlj 
honest  man,  and  in  the  course  of  a  life  of  great  trial  and 
vicissitude  even  envenomed  foes  had  never  impeached  bifl 
pure  integrity.  For  the  rest,  he  was  unselfish,  but  aevere 
in  discipline,  inflexible  and  even  ruthless  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  purpose.  A  certain  simplicity  of  speech  and  oondnct^ 
and  a  disinterestedness  which  even  in  little  things  waa 
constantly  exhibiting  itself^  g&ve  to  his  character  even 
diarm,  and  rendered  personal  intercourse  with  him  highlj 
agreeable. 

In  the  countless  arrangements  which  had  to  be  tomA% 
Lothair  was  never  wearied  in  recoigiising  and  admiring  the 
prescience  and  precision  of  his  chief;  and  when  the  daj 
had  died,  and  for  a  moment  they  had  ceased  finom  their 
labours,  or  were  travelling  together,  often  through  the 
night,  Lothair  found  in  the  conversation  of  his  companion, 
artless  and  unrestrained,  a  wonderful  fund  of  knowledge 
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boih  of  men  and   things,  and  that,  too,  in  vexy  different 
climes  and  oonniri^s. 

The  camp  in  the  Apennines  was  not  favonrahle  to  useless 
rerene.  Lothair  found  unceasing  and  deeply  interesting 
oocapation  in  his  numerous  and  novel  duties,  and  if  his 
thoughts  for  a  moment  wandered  beyond  the  barren  peaks 
aixnmd  him,  they  were  attracted  and  engrossed  by  one  sub- 
ject, and  that  was,  naturally,  Theodora.  From  her  they 
had  heard  nothing  since  her  departure,  except  a  mysterious 
tbough  not  discouraging  telegram  which  was  given  to 
ihem  by  Colonel  Gampian  when  he  had  joined  them  at 
Flarence.  It  was  difficult  not  to  feel  amdous  about  her, 
though  the  General  would  never  admit  the  possibility  of 
her  personal  danger. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  week  having  elapsed  since  his 
•niTal  at  the  camp,  Lothair,  who  had  been  visiting  the 
ontposts,  was  summoned  one  morning  by  an  orderly  to  the 
tout  of  the  GFenerai.  That  personage  was  on  his  legs  when 
Loihair  entered  it,  and  was  dictating  to  an  officer  writing 
•tatabie. 

'You  ought  to  know  my  military  secretary,'  said  the 
General  as  Lothair  entered,  '  and  therefore  I  will  introduce 
jou.' 

Lothair  was  commencing  a  suitable  reverence  of  recog« 
nition  as  the  secretary  raised  his  head  -to  receive  it,  when 
he  Boddenly  stopped,  changed  colour,  and  for  a  moment 
leemed  to  lose  himself  and  then  murmured,  ^  Is  it  possible  ? ' 

It  was  indeed  Theodora :  clothed  in  male  attire  she 
eeemed  a  stripling. 

'Quite  possible,'  8he||id,  'and  all  is  welL  But  I  found 
it  a  longer  bnaineas  than  I  had  counted  on.  Yon  see,  there 
are  so  many  new  persona  who  knew  me  only  by  tradition, 
bat  with  whom  it  was  necessary  I  should  personally  confer. 
And  I  had  more  difficulty,  just  now,  in  getting  through 
Fkirmioethan  I  had  anticipated.      The  Papalini  and  the 
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French  are  both  worryixig  our  allies  in  that  ciiy  about  the 
gathering  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  there  is  a  sort  of 
examination,  true  or  fiedse  I  will  not  ayer,  of  all  who  depart 
However,  I  managed  to  pass  with  some  soldiers'  wiyes  who 
were  cartTing  fruit  as  &r  as  Nami,  and  there  I  met  an  old 
comrade  of  Aspromonte,  who  is  a  custom-officer  now,  but 
true  to  the  good  cause,  and  he,  and  his  daughter  who  is 
with  me,  helped  me  through  everything,  and  so  I  am  with 
mj  dear  friends  again.' 

After  some  sHght  conversation  in  this  vein  Theodoit 
entered  into  a  detailed  narrative  of  her  proceedings,  and 
gave  to  them  her  views  of  the  condition  of  affairs. 

*  By  one  thing,  above  all  others,'  she  said,  *  I  am  im- 
pressed, and  that  is  the  unprecedented  efforts  which  Borne 
is  making  to  obtain  the  return  of  the  French.  There  nerer 
was  such  influence  exercised,  such  distinct  offers  madCi 
such  prospects  intimated.  You  may  prepare  yourself  for 
anything :  a  papal  coronation,  a  family  pontiff;  I  could 
hardly  say  a  king  of  Rome,  though  he  has  been  reminded 
of  that  royal  &ct.  Our  friends  have  acted  with  equal 
energy  and  with  perfect  temper.  The  heads  of  the  societies 
have  met  in  council,  and  resolved  that  if  France  will  refbse 
to  interfere,  no  domestic  disturbance  shall  be  attempted 
during  this  reign,  and  they  have  communicated  this  reso- 
lution to  head-quarters.  He  trusts  them ;  he  knows  they 
are  honest  men.  They  did  something  like  this  before  the 
Italian  war,  when  he  hesitated  about  heading  the  annj 
from  the  fear  of  domestic  revolution.  Anxious  to  secura 
the  freedom  of  Italy,  they  apprised  him  that  if  he  personallj 
entered  the  field  they  would  undo|^ke  to  ensure  tranquil* 
lity  at  homo.  The  engagement  was  scrupulously  fulfilled. 
TVben  I  left  Paris  all  looked  well,  but  affairs  require  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  courage.  It  is  a  mighty  stniggle; 
it  is  a  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  secret  societies; 
and  it  is  a  death  struggle.' 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

DuuHO  the  week  ihat  elapsed  after  the  arrival  of  Tlieodora 
at  the  camp,  many  recmits  and  considerable  supplies  of 
militarj  stores  reached  the  yallej.  Theodora  reallj  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  General,  and  her  labonrs  were  not  light. 
Thongh  Ifothair  was  frequently  in  her  presence,  they  were 
never  or  rarely  alone,  and  when  they  conversed  together 
her  talk  was  of  details.  The  scents,  too,  had  brought 
information,  which  might  have  been  expected,  that  their 
rendezvous  was  no  longer  a  secret  at  Bome.  The  garrison 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Viterbo  had  therefore  been 
mcreased,  and  there  was  even  the  commencement  of  an 
<nitrenched  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  to  be  garri- 
K>ned  by  a  detachment  of  the  legion  of  Antibes  and  other 
good  troops,  so  that  any  junction  between  the  General  and 
Garibaldi,  if  contemplated,  should  not  be  easily  effected. 

In  ^e  meantime,  the  life  of  the  camp  was  busy.  The 
duly  drill  and  exercise  of  two  thousand  men  was  not  a 
Blight  affair,  and  the  constant  changes  in  orders  which  the 
arrival  of  bodies  of  recruits  occasioned  rendered  this  primaiy 
duty  more  difficult;  the  office  of  quartermaster  required 
the  utmost  resource  and  temper ;  the  commissariat,  which 
from  ihB  nature  of  the  country  could  depend  little  upon 
forage,  demanded  extreme  husbandry  and  forbearance.  But 
perhaps  no  labours  were  more  severe  than  those  of  the 
armourers,  the  clink  of  whose  instruments  resounded  un- 
ceasingly in  the  valley.  And  yet  such  is  the  magic  of 
method,  when  directed  by  a  master  mind,  that  the  whole 
went  on  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of  machineiy. 
Hote  than  two  thousand  armed  men,  all  of  whom  had  been 
accustomed  to  an  irregular,  some  to  a  lawless  life,  were  as 
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field,*  said  Theodora,  'and  scarcely  less  critical.  Head 
this,*  and  she  gave  him  the  enclosure,  which  ran  in  these 
words: 

'  The  General  will  tell  thee  what  has  happened.  Hart 
no  fear  for  that.  All  will  go  right.  It  will  not  alter  our 
plans  a  bnnch  of  grapes.  Be  perfectly  easy  about  this 
country.  No  Italian  soldier  will  ever  cross  the  frontier 
except  to  combat  the  French.  Write  that  on  thy  heart 
Are  other  things  as  well?  other  places  P  My  advices  are 
bad.  All  the  prelates  are  on  their  knees  to  him,  with 
blessings  on  their  lips  and  curses  in  their  x)ocket8.  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  is  as  bad  as  any.  Berwick  is  at  Biarritz, 
an  inexhaustible  intriguer ;  the  only  priest  I  fear.  I  hear 
from  one  who  never  misled  me  that  the  Polhes  brigade  has 
orders  to  be  in  readiness.  The  MART-Aims  societies  are 
not  strong  enough  for  the  situation  ;  too  local :  he  listens 
to  them,  but  he  has  given  no  pledge.  We  must  go  deeper. 
'Tis  an  affair  of  "  Madbe  Natuba."  Thou  must  see 
Golonna.' 

'  Colonna  is  at  Rome,'  said  the  Gbneral,  '  and  cannot  be 
spared*  He  is  acting  President  of  the  National  Committee, 
and  has  enough  npon  his  hands.' 

'  I  must  see  him,*  said  Theodora. 

'I  had  hoped  I  had  heard  the  last  of  the  "Hadre 
Natura,"  '  said  the  General  with  an  air  of  discontent. 

*  And  the  Neapolitans  hope  they  have  heard  the  last  of 
the  eruptions  of  their  mountain,'  said  Theodora ;  '  but  the 
necessities  of  things  are  sterner  staff  than  the  hopes  of 
men.' 

'  Its  last  effort  appalled  and  outraged  Enrope,'  said  the 
Greneral. 

'Its  last  effort  forced  the  French  into  Italy,  and  has 
freed  the  country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,'  rejoined 
Theodora. 

*  If  the  groat  man  had  on^  boon  as  q;aiQt  as  we  have 
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been,'  said  the  General,  lighting  a  cigar,  '  we  might  have 
been  in  Borne  by  this  time.' 

'If  the  great  man  had  been  qniet,  we  should  not  have 
hid  a  Yolnnteer  in  onr  vallej,'  said  Theodora.  '  My  faith 
in  him  is  implicit ;  he  has  been  right  in  everything,  and 
has  never  fieuled  except  when  he  has  been  betrayed.  I  see 
no  hope  for  Borne  except  in  his  convictions  and  energy.  I 
do  not  wish  to  die  and  feel  I  have  devoted  my  life  only  to 
secure  the  trinmph  of  Savoyards  who  have  sold  their  own 
coontiy,  and  of  priests  whose  impostures  have  degraded 
mine.' 

*  Ah !  those  priests  ! '  exclaimed  the  General  *  I  really 
do  not  much  care  for  anything  else.  They  say  the  Savoyard 
is  not  a  bad  comrade,  and  at  any  rate  he  can  charge  like  a 
soldier.  But  those  priests  !  I  fluttered  them  once  !  Why 
did  I  spare  any  ?  Why  did  I  not  bum  down  St.  Peter's  ? 
I  proposed  it,  but  Mirandola,  with  his  history  and  his  love 
of  art  and  aU  that  old  furniture,  would  reserve  it  for  a 
temple  of  the  true  God  and  for  the  glory  of  Europe  !  Fine 
rwultfl  we  have  accomplished !  And  now  we  are  here, 
hardly  knowing  where  we  are,  and,  as  it  appears,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  do.' 

*  Not  so,  dear  Greneral,'  said  Theodora.  '  Where  we  are 
in  the  threshold  of  Bome,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  soon 
cross  it.  This  airest  of  our  great  friend  is  a  misfortune, 
bat  not  an  irredeemable  one.  I  thoroughly  credit  what  he 
^ys  about  the  Italian  troops.  Best  assured  he  knows  what 
Le  is  ^^llr^Tig  about:  they  will  never  cross  the  frontier 
against  ua.  The  danger  is  from  another  land.  But  there 
will  be  no  peril  if  we  are  prompt  and  firm.  Clear  your 
mind  of  all  these  dark  feelings  about  the  Madbb  Natuba. 
AU  that  we  require  is  that  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
secret  association  in  Europe  should  ratify  what  the  local 
■odetifie  of  France  have  already  intimated.  It  will  be 
e&oogli.     Send  for  Colonna,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.' 

V 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

Ths  '  Madbe  Natuba  '  is  the  oldest^  the  most  poweifbl,  and 
the  most  occnlt  of  the  secret  societies  of  Italy.  Its  mythic 
origin  reaches  the  era  of  paganism,  and  it  is  not  impossble 
that  it  may  have  been  fonnded  by  some  of  the  despoiled 
professors  of  the  ancient  faith.  As  time  advanced,  tbe 
brotherhood  assumed  many  ontward  forms,  according  to 
the  varying  spirit  of  the  age :  sometimes  they  were  free- 
masons, sometimes  they  were  soldiers,  sometimes  ariasts, 
sometimes  men  of  letters.  But  whether  their  external  re- 
presentation were  a  lodge,  a  commandery,  a  stndio,  or  au 
academy,  their  inward  purpose  was  ever  the  same;  and 
that  was  to  cherish  the  memory,  and,  if  possible,  to  secore 
the  restoration,  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  to  ezpel  from 
the  Aryan  settlement  of  Romulus  the  creeds  and  sovereignty 
of  what  they  styled  the  Semitic  invasion. 

The  *  Madbe  Natura  '  have  a  tradition  that  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Popes  was  admitted  to  their  frater- 
nity as  Cardinal  dei  Medici,  and  that  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  mainly  through  their  labours,  he  was  called 
upon  to  co-operate  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  idea.  An 
individual  who  in  his  youth  has  been  the  member  of  a 
secret  society,  and  subsequently  ascends  a  throne,  may  find 
himself  in  an  embarrassing  position.  This,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  which  there  is  some  dooumentazy 
gpx)und  to  accredit,  was  not  the  perplexing  lot  of  hia  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Leo  X  His  tastes  and  convictions  were  in 
entire  unison  with  his  early  engagements,  and  it  is  beHeved 
that  he  took  an  early  and  no  unwilling  opportunity  of  snb- 
mitting  to  the  conclave  a  proposition  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  both  expedient  and  practicable  to  retam  to  the 
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ancieat  fiuth,  for  which  their  temploR  had  been  originally 
erected. 

The  chief  tenet  of  the  society  of  'Madbe  Natitba'  is 
denoted  by  its  name.  They  could  conceive  nothing  more 
benignant  and  more  beautifnl,  more  provident  and  more 
powerfiil,  more  essentially  divine,  than  that  system  of 
creative  order  to  which  they  owed  their  being,  and  in 
which  it  was  their  privilege  to  exist.  Bat  they  differed 
from  other  schools  of  philosophy  that  have  held  this  faith 
in  this  singalar  particular :  they  recognised  the  inability 
of  the  Latin  race « to  pursne  the  worship  of  nature  in  an 
abstract  spirit,  and  they  desired  to  revive  those  exquisite 
personifications  of  the  abounding  qualities  of  the  mighty 
mother  which  the  Aryan  genius  had  bequeathed  to  the 
admiration  of  man.  Parthenope  was  again  to  rule  at 
Naples  instead  of  Januarius,  and  starveling  saints  and 
winking  madonnas  were  to  restore  their  usurped  altars  to 
the  god  of  the  silver  bow  and  the  radiant  daughter  of  the 
foaming  wave. 

Although  the  society  of  ^Madre  Naturi'  themselves 
accepted  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  the  Neo- 
Piatonists  had  placed  upon  the  Pagan  creeds  di^ring  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  they  could  not  suppose  that  the 
popolaoe  C3onld  ever  comprehend  an  exposition  so  refined, 
not  to  say  so  fanciAil.  They  guarded,  therefore,  against 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  religion  of  nature  by  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  priestly  order,  and  in  the  principle 
that  eveiy  man  should  be  his  own  priest  they  believed  they 
had  found  the  necessary  security. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  arrest  of  Garibaldi  could  not 
bo  kept  secret,  the  General  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
be  himaelf  the  herald  of  its  occurrence,  which  he  announced 
to  the  txoops  in  a  manner  as  little  discouraging  as  he  could 
devise.  It  was  difficult  to  extenuate  the  consequences  of  so 
great  a  blow,  but  they  were  assured  that  it  was  not  a 
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catastit>|ike,  and  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  execution  of  the  plans  previously  resolved  on.  Two  or 
three  dajs  later  some  increase  of  confidence  was  oocasioDed 
bj  the  authentic  intelligence  that  Garibaldi  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  stem  imprisonment  at  Alessandria,  and 
conveyed  to  his  island-home,  Gaprens  though  still  a  pri- 
Boner. 

About  this  time,  the  General  said  to  Lothair,  'Hy 
secretary  has  occasion  to  go  on  an  expedition.  I  shall 
send  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  with  her,  and  you  will 
be  at  its  head.  She  has  requested  that  her  husband  should 
have  this  office,  but  that  is  impossible ;  I  cannot  spare  my 
best  officer.  It  is  your  first  command,  and  though  I  hope 
it  will  involve  no  great  difficulty,  there  is  no  commaiui 
that  does  not  require  courage  and  discretion.  The  dia- 
tance  is  not  very  g^reat,  and  so  long  as  you  are  in  the 
mountains  you  will  probably  be  safe ;  but  in  leaving  this 
range  and  gaining  the  southern  Apennines,  which  is  your 
point  of  arrival,  you  will  have  to  cross  the  open  country. 
I  do  not  hear  the  Papalini  are  in  force  there;  I  believe 
they  have  concentrated  themselves  at  Rome,  and  aboot 
Viterbo.  If  you  meet  any  scouts  and  reconnoitring  parties 
you  will  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them,  and 
probably  they  wUl  be  as  little  anxious  to  encounter  you  as 
you  to  meet  them.  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  every- 
thing,  and  you  may  be  threatened  by  the  enemy  in  force; 
in  that  case  you  will  cross  the  Italian  frontier,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  you  will  keep  dnrisg 
the  passage  of  the  open  country,  and  surrender  youxselvea 
and  your  arms  to  the  authorities.  They  will  not  be  veiy 
severe ;  but  at  whatever  cost  and  whatever  may  he  the 
odds,  Theodora  must  never  be  a  prisoner  to  the  Pftpalim. 
Tou  will  depart  to-morrow  at  dawn.' 

There  is  nothing  so  animating,  so  invigorating  alike  to 
body  and  soul,  so  truly  delicious,  aa  travelling  among 
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moontams  in  the  early  lioiirs  of  the  day.  The  freshnesR 
of  nature  Mis  npon  a  responsive  frame,  and  the  nobility  of 
ibe  scene  discards  the  petty  thoughts  that  pester  ordinary 
life.  So  felt  Captain  Muriel,  as  with  every  military  pre- 
caution he  conducted  his  little  troop  and  his  precious 
charge  among  the  winding  passes  of  the  Apennines ;  at 
first  dim  in  the  matin  twilight,  then  soft  with  incipient 
daj,  then  coruscating  with  golden  flashes.  Sometimes 
thej  descended  from  the  austere  heights  into  the  sylvan 
intricacies  of  chesnut  forests,  amid  the  rush  of  waters  and 
the  fragrant  stir  of  ancient  trees ;  and  then  again  ascend- 
ing to  lofty  summits,  ranges  of  interminable  hills,  grey  or 
green,  expanded  before  them,  with  ever  and  anon  a  glimpse 
of  plains,  and  sometimes  the  splendour  and  the  odour  of 
the  sea. 

Theodora  rode  a  mule,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
General  by  some  adnurer.  It  was  an  animal  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  intelligence,  perfectly  aware,  apparently,  of  the 
importance  of  its  present  trust,  and  proud  of  its  rich 
accoutrements,  its  padded  saddle  of  crimson  velvet,  and  its 
silver  bells.  A  couple  of  troopers  formed  the  advanced 
gnard,  and  the  same  number  at  a  certain  distance  fur- 
nished the  rear.  The  body  of  the  detachment,  fifteen 
strong,  with  the  sumpter  mules,  generally  followed  Theo- 
dora, by  whose  side,  whenever  the  way  permitted,  rode 
their  commander.  Since  he  lefl  England  Lothair  had 
never  been  so  much  alone  with  Theodora.  What  stinick 
him  most  now,  as  indeed  previously  at  the  camp,  was  that 
she  never  alluded  to  the  past.  For  her  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  Muriel  Towers,  no  Belmont,  no  England.  You 
would  have  supposed  that  she  had  been  bom  in  the 
Apennines  and  had  never  quitted  them.  All  her  conversa- 
tion was  details,  political  or  military.  Not  that  her  manner 
was  changed  to  Lothair.  It  was  not  only  as  kind  as 
before  but  it  was  sometimes  unusually  and  even  imnecee- 
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nrilj  tender,  as  if  she  reproaohed  herself  for  ihe  too 
firequent  and  too  evident  self-engrossment  of  her  thongfau, 
and  wished  to  intimate  to  him  that  though  her  brain  wen 
absorbed,  her  heart  was  still  gentle  and  trae. 

Two  hours  after  noon  thej  halted  in  a  green  nook,  netr 
a  beaatifnl  cascade  that  descended  in  a  mist  down  a  sylras 
oleft^  and  ponred  its  peUncid  stream,  for  their  delightiiil 
use,  into  a  natural  basin  of  marble.  The  men  picketed 
their  horses,  and  their  corporal,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
country  and  their  guide,  distributed  their  rations.  All 
vied  with  each  other  in  administering  to  the  comfort  aixl 
convenience  of  Theodora,  and  Lothair  hovered  about  her  ss 
a  bee  about  a  flower ;  but  she  was  silent,  which  he  wished 
to  impute  to  fatigue.  But  she  said  she  was  not  at  all 
fatigued,  indeed  quite  fresh.  Before  they  resumed  their 
journey  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing  on  the  besotj 
of  their  resting-place.  She  assented  with  a  pleaong  nod, 
and  then  resuming  her  accustomed  abstraction  she  odd : 
*The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
battle  is  not  to  be  fought  in  this  country,  but  in  Frsnoe.* 

After  one  more  ascent^  and  that  comparatively  a  gentle 
one,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  gradually  emeiging 
from  the  mountainous  region.  Their  course  since  their 
halting  lay  through  a  spur  of  the  chief  chain  they  had 
hitherto  pursued,  and  a  little  after  sunset  they  arrived  at  a 
farm-house,  which  the  corporal  informed  his  Captain  ww 
the  intended  quarter  of  Theodora  for  the  night,  as  the 
horses  could  proceed  no  farther  without  rest.  At  daim 
they  were  to  resume  their  way,  and  soon  to  crosi  the 
open  country,  where  danger,  if  any,  was  to  be  anticipated. 

The  fiurmer  was  frightened  when  he  was  summoned  from 
his  house  by  a  party  of  armed  men ;  but  having  some  gocd 
ducats  given  him  in  advance,  and  being  assured  they  wei« 
all  Christians,  he  took  heart  and  laboured  to  do  what  thej 
desired.    Theodora  duly  found  herself  in  becoming  qosi^ 
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ten,  and  a  sentry  was  moanted  at  her  residence.  The 
tfoopersy  who  had  been  qnite  content  to  wrap  themselves 
in  their  cloaks  and  pass  the  night  in  the  air,  were  pleased 
to  find  no  despicable  accommodation  in  the  oat-bnildings 
of  the  farm,  and  stDl  more  with  the  proffered  vintage  of 
their  hoet.  As  for  Lothair,  he  enveloped  himself  in  his 
msntle  and  threw  himself  on  a  bed  of  sacks^  with  a  truss 
of  Indian  com  for  his  pillow,  and  though  he  began  by 
musing  over  Theodora,  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  immersed 
in  that  profound  and  dreamless  sleep  which  a  life  of  action 
and  moontain  air  combined  can  alone  secure. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Thi  open  country  extending  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
▼ery  gates  of  Borne,  and  which  they  had  now  to  cross,  was 
in  general  a  desert ;  a  plain  clothed  with  a  coarse  vegeti^ 
tion,  and  undulating  with  an  interminable  series  of  low 
and  uncouth  mounds,  without  any  of  the  grace  of  form 
which  always  attends  the  disposition  of  nature.  Nature 
had  not  created  thenu  They  were  the  offspring  of  man 
and  time,  and  of  their  rival  powers  of  destruction.  Ages 
of  dvilisation  were  engulfed  in  this  drear  expanse.  They 
were  the  tombs  of  empires  and  the  sepulchres  of  contending 
noes.  The  Campagna  proper  has  at  least  the  grace  of 
aqueducts  to  break  its  monotony,  and  everywhere  the 
oerolean  spell  of  distance ;  but  in  this  grim  solitude  anti- 
quity  has  left  only  the  memory  of  its  violence  and  crimes, 
and  nothing  is  beaatiful  except  the  sky. 

The  orders  of  the  Oeneral  to  direct  their  course  as  much 
ae  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Italian  ^ntier,  though  it 
lengthened  their  journey,  somewhat  mitigated  its  dreari- 
ness, and  an  hour  after  noon,  after  traversing  some  flintjr 
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fields,  they  obseired  in  the  distance  aa  olive  wood,  lx>- 
neath  the  pale  shade  of  which,  and  among  whose  twisted 
branches  and  contorted  roots,  they  had  contemplated  find- 
ing a  halting.place.  But  here  the  advanced  goard  observed 
already  an  encampment,  and  one  of  them  rode  back  to 
report  the  discovery. 

A  needless  alarm ;  for  after  a  dne  reconnaissance,  thej 
were  ascertained  to  be  Mends,  a  band  of  patriots  abost  to 
join  the  General  in  his  encampment  among  the  monntsins. 
They  reported  that  a  division  of  the  Italian  army  wm 
assembled  in  force  upon  the  frontier,  bnt  that  sereral 
regiments  had  already  signified  to  their  oommanden  tbst 
they  would  not  fight  against  Garibaldi  or  his  finends. 
They  confirmed  also  the  news  that  the  great  leader  himself 
was  a  prisoner  at  Caprera ;  that  although  his  son  Menottj 
by  his  command  had  withdrawn  from  Nerola,  his  force  was 
really  increased  by  the  junction  of  Ghirelli  and  the  Soman 
legion,  twelve  hundred  strong,  and  that  five  hundred  rifle- 
men would  join  the  General  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

A  little  before  sunset  they  had  completed  the  passage  of 
the  open  country,  and  had  entered  the  opposite  branch  of 
the  Apennines,  which  they  had  long  observed  in  the 
distance.  After  wandering  among  some  rocky  groond, 
they  entered  a  defile  amid  hills  covered  with  ilex,  and 
thence  emerging  found  themselves  in  a  valley  of  some 
expanse  and  considerable  cultivation;  bright  crops,  vine- 
yards in  which  the  vine  was  married  to  the  elm,  orchardi 
full  of  fruit,  and  groves  of  olive ;  in  the  distance  blue  hills 
that  were  becoming  dark  in  the  twilight,  and  in  the  oenti« 
of  the  plain,  upon  a  gentle  and  wooded  elevation,  a  vast 
pile  of  building,  the  exact  character  of  which  at  this  hoar 
it  vras  difficult  to  recognise,  for  even  as  Theodora  men- 
tioned to  Lothair  that  they  now  beheld  the  object  of  their 
journey,  the  twilight  seemed  to  vanish  and  the  stars  glis- 
tened in  the  dark  heavens. 
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TliOTigh  the  bnilding  seemed  so  near,  it  was  yet  a  con- 
nderable  time  before  ihej  readied  the  wooded  hill,  and 
though  its  ascent  was  easy,  it  was  night  before  they  halted 
in  fiioe  of  a  huge  gate  flanked  by  high  stone  walls.  A 
Angle  light  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  vast  pile  which  it 
enclosed  was  the  only  eyidence  of  hnman  habitation. 

The  corporal  sonnded  a  bngle,  and  immediately  the  light 
moYed  and  noises  were  heard ;  the  opening  of  the  hall 
doors,  and  then  the  sudden  flame  of  torches,  and  the 
advent  of  many  feet.  The  great  gate  slowly  opened,  and  a 
steward  and  several  serving  men  appeared.  The  steward 
addressed  Theodora  and  Lothair,  and  invited  them  to 
dismount  and  enter  what  now  appeared  to  be  a  garden 
with  statues  and  terraces  and  fountains  and  rows  of 
cypress,  its  infinite  dilapidation  not  being  recognisable  in 
the  deceptive  hour ;  and  he  informed  the  escort  that  their 
quarters  were  prepared  for  them,  to  which  they  were  at 
once  attended.  Guiding  their  Captain  and  his  cliarge, 
they  soon  approached  a  double  flight  of  steps,  and  ascend* 
ing,  reached  the  main  terrace  from  which  the  building 
immediately  rose.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  castle  of  the  middle 
ages,  on  which  a  Boman  prince,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  had  engrafted  the  character  of  one  of 
those  vast  and  ornate  viUas  then  the  mode,  but  its  original 
character  still  asserted  itself,  and  notwithstanding  its  Tus- 
can basement  and  its  Ionic  pilasters,  its  rich  pediments 
and  delicate  volutes,  in  the  distant  landscape  it  still 
seemed  a  fortress  in  the  commanding  position  which 
became  the  residence  of  a  feudal  chief. 

They  entered  through  a  Palladian  vestibule  a  hall  which 
they  felt  must  be  of  huge  dimensions,  though  with  the  aid 
of  a  single  torch  it  was  impossible  to  trace  its  limits,  'either 
of  extent  or  of  elevation.  Then  bowing  before  them,  and 
fighting  as  it  were  their  immediate  steps,  the  steward 
gnided  them  down  a  long  and  lofty  corridor,  which  led  to 
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the  entnmoe  of  sevend  chambers,  all  vast,  with  liitle  forni* 
tnie,  bat  their  waDs  oovered  with  pictores.  At  length  he 
opened  a  door  and  UBhered  them  into  a  saloon,  whidi  wis 
in  itself  bright  and  glowing,  but  of  which  the  UtsIj  va 
was  hd^tened  bj  its  contrast  with  the  preceding  scene. 
It  was  lofty,  and  hung  with  &ded  satin  in  gilded  ptn^ 
still  bright.  An  ancient  chandelier  of  Venetian  crytial 
hong  illnmined  &t>m  the  painted  ceiling,  and  on  the  silTer 
dogs  of  the  marble  hearth  a  finesh  block  of  cedar  had  just 
been  thrown  and  blazed  with  aromatic  light. 

A  kdj  came  forward  and  embraced  Theodora,  and  theu 
greeted  liOthair  with  cordiality.  *We  must  dine  to-daj 
OTen  later  than  yon  do  in  London,'  said  the  Princees  of 
Tiyoli,  *  bnt  we  have  been  expecting  yon  these  two  boon.' 
Then  she  drew  Theodora  aside,  and  said,  *  He  is  here ;  but 
joa  mnst  be  tired,  my  best  beloyed.  As  some  wise  man 
said :  **  Business  to>morrow."  ' 

*  Ko^  no,*  said  Theodoia ;  *  now,  now :  I  am  never  tired. 
The  only  thing  that  exhausts  me  is  suspense.' 

*  It  shall  be  80.  At  present  I  will  take  you  awsj  to 
shake  the  dust  off  your  armour;  and  Serafino  attend  to 
Captain  MoiM.' 


CELAFTEB  LVL 


Whvx  they  aasembled  again  in  the  saloon  there  was  &n 
addition  to  tiieir  party  in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  appeaianoe.  Wa  age  could  hardly  have 
much  exceeded  that  of  thirty,  bnt  time  had  agitated  bis 
tmly  Roman  countenance,  one  which  we  now  find  onlj  in 
c>uksu)ar  and  imperial  busts,  or  in  the  chance  visage  of  s 
Roman  shtppherd  or  a  Nei^litan  bandit.  He  was  a  shade 
alH>T«  tlM  middle  height,  with  a  firame  of  weU^knit  STin- 
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Dfltiy.  His  prond  head  was  proudly  placed  on  broad 
ihonlders,  and  neither  time  nor  indulgenoe  bad  marred  bis 
■leader  waist.  His  dark  brown  bair  was  abort  and  bya- 
cmtbinoy  close  to  bis  wbite  forebead,  and  naturally  sbowing 
his  small  ears.  He  wore  no  wbiskers,  and  bis  monstacbe 
was  limited  to  tbe  centre  of  bis  upper  lip. 

Wben  Tbeodora  entered  and  o£fered  bim  ber  band  be 
pressed  it  to  bis  Hps  witb  gravity  and  proud  homage,  and 
then  their  hostess  said,  *  Captain  Muriel,  let  me  present  you 
to  a  Prince  who  will  not  bear  bis  titles,  and  whom,  there- 
fore, I  must  call  by  his  name — ^Bomolo  Colonna.' 

The  large  folding  doors,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  though 
dim  from  neglect  and  time,  and  sustained  by  columns  of 
predous  marbles,  were  suddenly  opened  and  revealed 
another  saloon,  in  which  was  a  round  table  brightly  lighted, 
and  to  which  the  Princess  invited  ber  friends. 

Their  conversation  at  dinner  was  lively  and  sustained ; 
the  travels  of  the  last  two  days  formed  a  natural  part,  and 
were  apposite  to  commence  with,  but  they  were  soon  en- 
grossed in  the  great  subject  of  their  lives;  and  Colonna, 
who  had  left  Bome  only  fonr-and-twenty  hours,  gave  them 
interesting  details  of  tbe  critical  condition  of  that  capital. 
When  the  repast  was  concluded  tbe  Princess  rose,  and, 
aooompanied  by  Lotbair,  re-entered  tbe  saloon,  but  Theo- 
dora and  Colonna  lingered  behind,  and  finaUy  seatmg 
themselves  at  the  farthest  end  of  tbe  apartment  in  which 
they  had  dined,  became  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 

'  Yon  have  seen  a  great  deal  since  we  first  met  at  Bel- 
moDt|'  said  tbe  Princess  to  Lotbair. 

'  It  seems  to  me  now,'  said  Lotbair, '  that  I  knew  as  much 
of  life  then  as  I  did  of  tbe  stars  above  us,  about  whose 
purposes  and  fortunes  I  used  to  puzzle  myself.' 

*  And  might  have  remained  in  that  ignorance.  The  great 
To^ority  of  men  exist  but  do  not  live,  like  Italy  in  tbe  last 
oeataxy.    The  power  of  tbe  passions,  tbe  force  of  tbe  wUl, 
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the  creaJdre  energy  of  the  imagination,  these  make  life^  aad 
reveal  to  ns  a  world  of  which  the  million  are  entirelj 
ignorant  Yon  have  been  fortunate  in  your  youth  to  havb 
become  acquainted  with  a  great  woman.  It  developes  all  i 
man's  powers,  and  g^vos  him  a  thousand  talents.' 

*  I  often  think,'  said  Lothair,  '  that  I  have  neither  powers 
nor  talents,  but  am  drifting  without  an  orbit.' 

*■  Into  infinite  space,'  said  the  Princess.  'Well,  one  might 
do  worse  than  that.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  the  long  run 
your  nature  will  prevaO,  and  you  will  fulfil  your  orgamc 
purpose ;  but  you  will  accomplish  your  ends  with  a  com- 
pleteness which  can  only  be  secured  by  the  culture  and 
development  you  are  now  experiencing.' 

'  And  what  is  my  nature  P '  said  Lothair.  *  I  wish  joa 
would  tell  me.' 

'  Has  not  the  divine  Theodora  told  you  ? ' 

'  She  has  told  me  many  things,  but  not  that.' 

*  How  then  could  I  know,'  said  the  Princess,  '  if  she  bM 
not  discovered  it  P ' 

'But  perhaps  she  has  discovered  it,'  said  Lothair. 
'Oh!  then  she  would  teU  you,' said  the  Princess, 'far  ike 

is  the  soul  of  truth.' 

'  But  she  is  also  the  soul  of  kindness,  and  she  might  wish 
to  spare  my  feelings.' 

'  Wen,  that  is  very  modesty  and  I  dare  say  not  affected. 
For  there  is  no  man,  however  gifted,  even  however  con- 
ceited, who  has  any  real  confidence  in  himself  until  be  has 
acted.' 

'Well,  we  shall  soon  act,'  said  Lothair,  'and  then  1 
suppose  I  shall  know  my  nature.' 

'In  time,'  said  the  Princess,  'and  with  the  continued 
inspiration  of  friendship.' 

'  But  you  too  are  a  great  friend  of  Theodora  ? ' 

'  Although  a  woman.  I  see  you  are  laughing  at  femile 
friendships,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  foundation 
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kft  tlie  general  sneer.  I  will  own,  for  my  part,  I  haye 
every  female  weakness,  and  in  excess.  I  am  vain,  I  am 
cariofofl,  I  am  jealons,  and  I  am  envious;  but  I  adoru 
Theodora.  I  reconcile  my  feelings  towards  her  and  my 
disposition  in  this  way.  It  is  not  Mendship,  it  is  worship. 
And  indeed  there  are  moments  when  I  sometimes  think 
fihe  is  one  of  those  beautiful  divinities  that  we  once  wor- 
shipped in  this  land,  and  who,  when  they  listened  to  our 
prayers,  at  least  vouchsafed  that  our  country  should  not  be 
\he  terrible  wilderness  that  you  crossed  this  day.' 

In  the  meantime  Colonna,  with  folded  arms  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  was  listening  to  Theodora. 

*  Thus  you  see,'  she  continued,  *  it  comes  to  this  :  Home 
can  only  be  freed  by  the  Bomans.  He  looks  upon  the 
secret  societies  of  his  own  country  as  he  does  upon  universal 
snffinage :  a  wild  beast,  and  dangerous,  but  which  may  be 
wtched  and  tamed  and  managed  by  the  police.  He  listens, 
bat  he  plays  with  them.  He  temporises.  At  the  bottom 
of  his  hearty  his  Italian  blood  despises  the  G^uls.  It  must 
be  something  deeper  and  more  toughing  than  this.  Bome 
most  appeal  to  him,  and  in  the  ineffable  name.' 

'  It  has  been  uttered  before,'  said  Colonna,  looking  up  at 
his  companion,  '  and '     And  he  hesitated. 

*  And  in  vain  you  would  say,'  said  Theodora.  '  Not  sa 
There  was  a  mai*tyrdom,  but  the  blood  of  Felice  baptised 
the  new  birth  of  Italian  life.  But  I  am  not  thinking  of 
bloodshed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  double  intrigues  of 
the  Savoyards  it  need  not  then  have  been  shed.  We  bear 
him  no  iU  will,  at  least  not  now,  and  we  can  make 
great  offers.  Hake  them.  The  revolution  in  Gaul  is  ever 
a  mimicry  of  Italian  thought  and  life.  Their  great  affair  of 
the  last  centilry,  which  they  have  so  marred  and  muddled, 
would  never  have  occurred  had  it  not  been  for  Tuscan 
reform ;  1848  was  the  echo  of  our  societies ;  and  the  Seine 
win  never  be  disturbed  if  the  Tiber  flows  unruffled.    Let 
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him  consent  to  Roman  fireedom,  and  Madrb  Nitusa  wiD 
goarantoe  him  against  Lutetian  barrioadoB.* 

*  It  is  only  the  offer  of  Mary- Anne  in  another  form,*  said 
Colonna. 

^  Guarantee  the  dynasty,'  said  Theodora.  '  There  is  the 
point.  He  can  trust  us.  Emperors  and  kings  break  treatieB 
without  remorse,  but  he  knows  that  what  is  registered  hj 
fche  most  ancient  power  in  the  world  is  sacred.' 

'Can  republicans  guarantee  dynasties P'  said  GoloniA) 
shaking  his  head. 

^Why  what  is  a  dynasty,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
eternal  things  P  The  casualties  of  life  compared  wiiii  infi- 
nite space.  Bome  is  eternal  Centuries  of  the  most  de- 
grading and  foreign  priestcraft,  enervating  rites  brought 
in  by  Heliogabalus  and  the  Syrian  emperors,  have  failed  to 
destroy  her.  Dynasties !  Why,  even  in  our  dark  servitude 
we  have  seen  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  and 
Capets  and  VaJois  and  Bourbons  and  now  Buonapartes. 
They  have  disappeared,  and  will  disappear  like  Orgetoriz 
and  the  dynasties  of  the  time  of  CsDsar.  What  we  want  is 
Rome  free.  Do  not  you  see  that  everything  has  been  pre* 
paring  for  that  event  P  This  monstrous  masquerade  of 
United  Italy,  what  is  it  but  an  initiatory  ceremony  to  prove 
that  Italy  without  Rome  is  a  series  of  provinces  P  Esta- 
blish the  Roman  republic,  and  the  Roman  race  will,  aa 
before,  conquer  them  in  detail.  And  when  the  Italians 
are  thus  really  united,  what  wiU  become  of  the  Oads? 
VVliy,  the  first  Buonaparte  said  that  if  Italy  were  reali/ 
umted  the  Oauls  would  have  no  chance.  And  he  was  ft 
good  judge  of  such  things.' 

^  What  would  you  have  me  do  then  P '  said  Colonna. 

'  See  him,  see  him  at  once.  Say  everything  that  I  bare 
eaid,  and  say  it  better.  His  disposition  is  with  us.  Cob- 
venience,  all  political  propriety,  counsel  and  would  justify 
his  abstinence.    A  return  to  Rome  would  seem  weak,  St* 
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fill,  eapricioas,  and  would  proTe  that  his  preyiotus  retire- 
ment  was  iU-oonsidered  and  ill-informed.  It  wonld  disturb 
and  alarm  Eniope.  But  yon  have,  neyertHeless,  to  fight 
against  great  odds.  It  is  Madre  Natuba  against  St. 
Peteb's.  Never  was  the  abomination  of  the  world  so 
active  as  at  present.  It  is  in  the  very  throes  of  its  fell 
despair.    To  save  itself^  it  would  poison  in  the  Eucharist.' 

'  And  if  I  &n  ? '  said  Colonna. 

^You  win  not  fail.  On  the  whole  his  interest  lies  on 
oar  side.' 

'The  sacerdotal  influences  are  rerj  strong  there.  When 
the  calculation  of  interest  is  fine,  a  word,  a  glance,  some- 
dziies  a  sigh,  a  tear,  may  have  a  fatal  efiect.' 

*  All  depends  upon  him,'  said  Theodora.  '  If  hd  were  to 
disappear  from  the  stage,  interference  would  be  impossible.' 

'  But  he  is  on  the  stage,  and  apparently  will  remain.' 

*  A  single  life  should  not  stand  between  Borne  and  free- 
dom.' 

'What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'I  mean  that  Bomolo  Colonna  should  go  to  Paris  and 
free  his  country.' 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Watx  Captain  Muriel  and  his  detachment  returned  to  the 
camp,  they  found  that  the  force  had  been  not  inconsiderably 
iucreased  in  their  absence,  while  the  tidings  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Italian  army,  brought  by  the  recruits  and  the 
deserters  from  the  royal  standard,  cherished  the  hopes  of 
the  troopSy  and  stimulated  their  desire  for  action.  Theodora 
had  been  far  more  communicatiYe  during  their  journey 
back  than  in  tliat  of  her  departure.  She  was  less  absorbed, 
sod  had  resumed  that  serene  yet  ever  sympathising  cha- 
lacter  which  was  one  of  h&e  charms.    Without  going  into 
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detail,  she  mentioued  more  than  once  to  Loihair  how  re- 
lieyed  she  felt  by  Colonna  accepting  the  mission  to  Paris. 
He  was  a  person  of  so  much  influence,  she  said,  and  of  such 
great  judgment  and  resource.  She  augured  the  most  nds- 
factory  results  from  his  presence  on  the  main  scene  of 
action. 

Time  passed  rapidly  at  the  camp.  When  a  life  of  cod- 
stant  activity  is  combined  with  routine,  the  honrs  fly. 
Neither  letter  nor  telegram  arrived  from  Colonna,  tnd 
neither  was  expected ;  and  yet  Theodora  heard  from  him, 
and  even  favourably.  One  day,  as  she  was  going  the  ronndfl 
with  her  husband,  a  young  soldier,  a  new  recmiti  ap- 
proached her,  and  pressing  to  his  lips  a  branch  of  the  oHvo 
tree,  presented  it  to  her.  On  another  occasion  when  she 
returned  to  her  tent,  she  found  a  bunch  of  firuit  from  tlN 
same  tree,  though  not  quite  ripe,  which  showed  that  tha 
cause  of  peace  had  not  only  progressed  but  had  almost  ma- 
tured. All  these  communications  sustained  her  sanguine 
disposition,  and  full  of  happy  confidence  she  laboured  with 
unceasing  and  ini^iring  energy,  so  that  when  the  looked- 
for  signal  came  they  might  be  prepared  to  obey  it|  aod 
rapidly  gather  the  rich  fruition  of  their  glorious  hopes. 

While  she  was  in  this  mood  of  mind  a  scout  arrived  from 
Nerola,  bringing  news  that  a  brigade  of  the  French  armj 
hod  positively  embarked  at  Marseilles,  and  might  be  hoarlj 
expected  at  Civita  Yecchia.  The  news  was  absolute.  The 
Italian  Consul  at  Marseilles  had  telegraphed  to  his  govern- 
ment both  when  the  first  regiment  was  on  board,  and  when 
the  last  had  embarked.  Copies  of  these  teleg^rams  had  been 
forwarded  instantly  by  a  secret  friend  to  the  volonteen  on 
the  southern  frx)ntier. 

When  Theodora  heard  this  news  she  said  nothing,  bot, 
taming  pale,  she  quitted  the  group  round  the  Greneral  and 
hastened  to  her  own  tent.  She  told  her  attendant,  the 
daughter  of  the  custom-house  officer  at  Nami,  and  a  tnu 
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Mi  of  the  monntains,  iliat  no  one  must  approacli  her,  not 
eren  Ck>lonel  Gampian,  and  the  girl  sate  without  the  tent  at 
its  entrance,  dressed  in  her  manj-coloured  garments,  with 
fieiy  eyes  and  sqnare  white  teeth,  and  her  dark  hair  braided 
with  gold  coins  and  covered  with  a  long  white  kerchief  of 
perfect  cleanliness ;  and  she  had  a  poniard  at  her  side  and 
a  reTolyer  in  her  hand,  and  she  would  have  used  both  wea- 
pons sooner  than  that  her  mistress  should  be  disobeyed. 

Alone  in  her  tent,  Theodora  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven  and  bowing  her  head  to  the 
earth,  she  said :  '  0  God !  whom  I  have  ever  worshipped, 
God  of  justice  and  of  truth,  receive  the  agony  of  my  soul ! 

And  on  the  earth  she  remained  for  hours  in  despair. 

Night  came  and  it  brought  no  solace,  and  the  day  re- 
tomed,  but  to  her  it  brought  no  light.  Theodora  was  no 
longer  seen.  The  soul  of  the  camp  seemed  extinct.  The 
mien  of  majesty  that  ennobled  all ;  the  winning  smile  that 
rewarded  the  rifleman  at  his  practice  and  the  sapper  at  his 
toil;  the  inciting  word  that  reanimated  the  recruit  and  re- 
called to  the  veteran  the  glories  of  Sicilian  struggles :  all 
vanished,  aU  seemed  spiritless  and  dull,  and  the  armourer 
clinked  his  forge  as  if  he  were  the  heartless  hireling  of  a 
king. 

In  this  state  of  moral  discomfiture  there  was  one  person 
who  did  not  lose  his  head,  and  this  was  the  GeneraL  Calm, 
collected,  and  critical,  he  surveyed  the  situation  and  indi- 
cated the  possible  contingencies.  '  Our  best,  if  not  our 
only,  chance,'  he  said  to  Colonel  Campian,  '  is  this  :  that 
the  Italian  army  now  gathered  in  force  upon  the  frontier 
fihoold  march  to  Rome  and  arrive  there  before  the  French* 
Whatever  then  happens,  we  shall  at  least  get  rid  of  the 
great  imposture,  but  in  all  probability  the  French  and 
Italians  will  fight.  In  that  case  I  shall  join  the  Savoyards, 
and  in  the  confasion  we  may  do  some  business  yet.* 

-  This  embarkation,'  said  the  Colonel, '  explains  the  ev^ 
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thering  of  the  Italians  on  the  frontier.  They  miiBt  haye 
foreseen  this  event  at  Florence*  They  never  can  submit  to 
another  French  occupation.  It  woTvld  upset  their  throiiA. 
The  question  is,  who  will  be  at  Borne  first.' 

'  Just  so,*  saad  the  General ;  '  and  as  it  is  an  afiair  upon 
which  all  depends,  and  is  entirely  beyond  my  control,  I 
think  I  shall  now  take  a  nap.'  So  saying  he  turned  into 
his  tent,  and,  in  five  minutes,  thiSTnTve  and  exact  aMfi,Vnt 
in  whom  the  muscular  development  fisir  exceeded  the  ner- 
"^ous,  was  slumbering  without  a  dream. 

Givita  Yecchia  was  so  near  at  hand,  and  the  scouts  of  the 
Gbneral  were  so  numerous  and  able,  that  he  soon  learnt 
the  French  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  another  day  elapsed 
and  still  no  news  of  the  French.  But,  on  the  afbemoon 
of  the  following  day,  the  startling  but  authentic  infijrma* 
tion  arrived,  that,  after  the  French  army  having  embarked 
and  remained  two  days  in  port,  the  original  orders  had 
been  countermanded,  and  the  iaroops  had  absolutely  dis- 
embarked. 

There  was  a  cheer  in  the  camp  when  the  news  was 
known,  and  Theodora  started  from  her  desolation,  surprised 
that  there  could  be  in  such  a  scene  a  sound  of  triumph. 
Then  there  was  another  cheer,  and  though  she  did  not 
move,  but  remained  listening  and  leaning  on  her  arm,  the 
light  returned  to  her  eyes.  The  cheer  was  repeated,  and 
there  were  steps  about  her  tent.  She  caught  the  voice  of 
Lothair  speaking  to  her  attendant,  and  adjuring  her  to  tell 
her  mistress  immediately  that  there  was  good  news,  and 
that  the  French  troops  had  disembarked.  Then  she  heard 
her  husband  calling  Theodora. 

The  camp  became  a  scene  of  excitement  and  festivity 
which,  in  general,  only  succeeds  some  signal  tarinmidL 
The  troops  lived  always  in  the  air,  except  in  the  hours  of 
nighty  when  the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  in  the  late 
antumn  is  dangerous.    At  present  they  formed  groups  and 
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parties  in  the  vicimiy  of  the  tents ;  there  was  their  gay 
canteen  and  there  their  humorons  kitchen.  The  man  of 
the  Gulf  with  his  ricli  Venetian  banter  and  the  Sicilian 
with  his  scaramonch  tricks  got  on  very  well  with  the 
gentle  and  polished  Tnscan,  and  conld  amnse  without 
offeBding  the  high  Boman  sonl ;  but  there  were  some  qnips 
and  ctanks  and  sometimes  some  antics  which  were  not 
always  relished  by  the  simpler  men  from  the  islands, 
and  the  oflfended  eye  of  a  Gorsican  sometimes  seemed  to 
threaten '  vendetta.* 

Ahoat  Bonsety  Golonel  Campian  led  forth  Theodora. 
She  was  in  female  attire,  and  her  long  hair  restrained 
only  by  a  fillet  reached  nearly  to  the  ground.  Her  Olym- 
pian brow  seemed  distended ;  a  phosphoric  light  glittered 
in  her  Hellenic  eyes ;  a  deep  pink  spot  burnt  upon  each  of 
those  cheeks  usually  so  immaculately  &ir. 

The  General  and  the  chief  ofiSioers  gathered  round  her 
with  their  cong^tulations,  but  she  would  visit  all  the 
qnarters.  She  spoke  to  the  men  in  all  the  dialects  of 
that  land  of  many  languages.  The  men  of  the  Oulf,  in 
genend  of  gigantic  stature,  dropped  their  merry  Venetian 
stories  and  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  kissed  the  hem  of 
her  garment ;  the  Scaramouch  forgot  his  tricks,  and  wept 
as  he  would  to  the  Madonna;  Tuscany  and  Rome  made 
speeches  worthy  of  the  Amo  and  the  Forum;  and  the 
Corsicans  and  the  islanders  unsheathed  their  poniards  and 
brandished  them  in  the  air,  which  is  their  mode  of  de- 
noting affectionate  devotion.  As  the  night  advanced,  the 
crescent  moon  glittering  above  the  Apennine,  Theodora 
attended  by  the  whole  staff,  having  visited  all  the  troops, 
stopped  at  tiie  chief  fire  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  voice  which 
might  have  maddened  nations  sang  the  hymn  of  Boman 
h'berty,  the  whole  army  ranged  in  ranks  along  the  valley 
)Quung  in  the  solemn  and  triumphant  chorus. 

S  8 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

This  exaltation  of  feeling  in  the  camp  did  not  evaporate. 
All  felt  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  some  great  event,  and 
that  the  hoar  was  at  hand.  And  it  was  in  this  state  of 
enthnsiasm,  that  conriers  arrived  with  the  intelligence  that 
Garibaldi  had  escaped  from  Gaprera,  that  he  had  reached 
Nerola  in  safety,  and  was  in  command  of  the  assembled 
forces ;  and  that  the  General  was,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
strike  his  camp,  join  the  main  body  at  a  given  place,  and 
then  march  to  Rome. 

The  breaMng-up  of  the  camp  was  as  the  breaking-np  of 
a  long  frost  and  the  first  scent  of  spring.  There  was  9 
brightness  in  every  man's  face  and  a  gay  elastidiy  in  all 
their  movements.  Bat  when  the  order  of  the  day  informed 
them  that  they  most  prepare  for  instant  combat,  and  that 
in  eight  and  forty  hoars  they  woald  probably  be  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  the  hearts  of  the  yonng  recroits  flattered  with 
strange  excitement,  and  the  veterans  nodded  to  each  other 
with  grim  delight. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  troops  quitted  tbe 
valley  through  a  defile  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  pass 
by  which  they  had  entered  it.  It  was  a  bright  night. 
Golonel  Campian  had  the  command  of  the  division  in 
advance,  which  was  five  hundred  strong.  After  the  defile, 
the  country  though  hilly  was  comparatively  open,  and  here 
the  advanced  guard  was  to  halt  until  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  had  efiected  the  passage,  and  this  was  the  most 
laborious  and  difficult  portion  of  the  inarch;  but  all  was 
we]l  considered,  and  all  went  right.  The  artilleiy  and 
cavalry  by  sunnse  had  joined  the  advanced  guard  who 
were  bivouacking  in  the  rocky  plain,  and  about  noon  tbe 
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nam  colnnms  of  the  in&ntiy  began  to  deploy  from  the 
heights,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  force  was  in  the 
field.  Soon  after  this  some  of  the  skirmishers  who  had 
been  sent  forward  returned,  and  reported  the  enemy  in 
force  and  in  a  strong  position,  commanding  the  intended 
route  of  the  invading  force.  On  this  the  General  resolved 
to  halt  for  a  few  hours,  and  rest  and  re&esh  the  troops, 
and  to  recommence  their  march  after  sunset,  so  that,  with- 
out effort,  they  might  be  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  by 
dawn. 

Lothair  had  been  separated  from  Theodora  during  this 
to  bim  novel  and  exciting  scene.  She  had  accompanied 
her  husband,  but  when  the  whole  force  advanced  in  battle 
array,  the  General  had  desired  that  she  should  accompany 
the  BtaflT.  They  advanced  through  the  night,  and  by  dawn 
they  were  fairly  in  the  open  country.  In  the  distance,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  rough  and  undulating  plain,  was  a 
round  hill  with  an  ancient  city,  for  it  was  a  bishop's  see, 
bunt  all  about  and  over  it.  It  would  have  looked  like  a 
gigantic  beehive,  had  it  not  been  for  a  long  convent  on  the 
ssnmiit,  flanked  by  some  stone  pines,  as  we  see  in  the  pic- 
tores  of  Oaspar  and  Claude. 

Between  this  city  and  the  invading  force,  though  not 
m  a  direct  line,  was  posted  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position; 
their  right  wing  protected  by  one  of  the  mounds  common 
in  the  plain,  and  their  left  backed  by  an  olive  wood  of 
considerable  extent,  and  which  grew  on  the  last  rocky 
spar  of  the  mountains.  They  were  therefore,  as  regards 
the  plain,  on  commanding  gp^und.  The  strength  of  the 
two  forces  was  not  unequal,  and  the  Papal  troops  were 
not  to  be  despised,  consisting  among  others  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  legion  of  Antibes  and  the  Zouaves.  They  had 
artilleiy,  which  was  well  posted. 

The  General  surveyed  the  scene,  for  which  he  was  not 
nnpreparedi     Disposing  his  troops  in  positions  in  which 
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they  were  as  mach  protected  as  possible  £rom  the  enemj'i 
fire,  he  opened  upon  them  a  fierce  and  contmuouB  cannon- 
ade, while  he  ordered  Colonel  Gampian  and  eight  hnndnd 
men  to  fall  back  among  the  hills,  and  following  a  drcaitoos 
path,  which  had  been  reyealed  by  a  shepherd,  gain  the 
spnr  of  the  mountains  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  rear 
throngh  the  olive  wood.  It  was  calcolated  that  this  more- 
ment,  if  successfol,  would  require  about  three  hoars,  and 
the  General  for  that  period  of  the  time  had  to  occupy  the 
enemy  and  his  own  troops  with  what  were  in  reality  feint 
attacks. 

When  the  calculated  time  had  elapsed,  the  General  be- 
came anxious,  and  his  glass  was  never  from  his  eye.  Hf 
was  posted  on  a  convenient  ridg^,  and  the  wind,  which 
was  high  this  day  from  the  sea,  frequently  cleared  the  field 
from  the  volumes  of  smoke ;  so  his  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation were  good.  But  the  three  hours  passed,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  approach  of  Gampian,  and  he  ordered 
Sarano  with  his  division  to  advance  towards  the  monnd 
and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  right  wing  of  the  enemj ; 
but  vexy  shortly  afler  liothair  had  carried  this  order,  and 
four  hours  having  elapsed,  the  (General  observed  some  omi- 
fusion  in  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  counter- 
manding the  order,  commanded  a  general  attack  in  line. 
The  troops  charged  with  enthusiasm,  but  they  were  en- 
countered with  a  resolution  as  determined.  At  first  they 
carried  the  mound,  broke  the  enemy's  centre,  and  were 
mixed  up  with  their  great  guns ;  but  the  enemy  fittcely 
rallied,  and  the  invaders  were  repulsed.  The  Pi^pal  troops 
retained  their  position,  and  their  opponents  were  in  disorder 
on  the  plain  and  a  little  dismayed.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Theodora  rushed  forward,  and  waving  a  sword  in  osa 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  standard  of  the  BepuUio,  ex- 
claimed, '  Brothers,  to  Rome !  * 

This  sight  inflamed  their  Altering  hearts,  which  after  aO 
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were  laQier  confonndod  tiban  dismayed.  They  formed  and 
rallied  round  her,  and  charged  with  renewed  energy  at  the 
very  moment  that  Oampian  had  bronght  the  force  of  his 
division  on  the  enemy's  rear.  A  panio  came  over  the  Papal 
troops,  thns  donbly  assailed,  and  their  rent  was  complete. 
They  retreated  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  Yiterbo,  which 
they  abandoned  that  night  and  hnrried  to  Home. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  the  yictoiy  was  no  longer 
doahtfiil,  and  all  were  in  fall  retreat  or  in  Ml  pursuit, 
a  Zouave,  in  wantonness  fibing  his  weapon  before  he  threw 
it  away,  sent  a  random  shot  which  struck  Theodora,  and 
ihe  felL  Lothair,  who  had  never  left  her  during  the  battle, 
was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  a  soldier,  who  had  also 
marked  the  fatal  shot ;  and,  strange  to  say,  so  hot  and 
keen  was  the  pursuit,  that  though  a  moment  before  they 
seemed  to  be  in  the  very  thick  of  the  strife,  they  almost 
instantaneously  found  themselves  alone,  or  rather  with  no 
oompaniona  than  the  wounded  near  them.  She  looked  at 
Lothair,  but  at  first  could  not  speak.  She  seemed  stunned, 
bat  soon  murmured,  *  Ck>,  go ;  you  are  wanted.' 

At  this  moment  the  General  rode  up  with  some  of  his 
fitafll  His  countenance  was  elate  and  his  eye  sparkled  with 
fire.  But  catching  the  figpire  of  Tiothair  kneeling  on  the 
field,  he  reined  in  his  charger  and  said,  '  YHiat  is  this  ?  * 
Then  looking  more  closely,  he  instantly  dismounted,  and 
muttering  to  himaelf^  *  This  mars  the  victory,'  he  was  at 
Theodora's  side. 

A  slight  smile  came  over  her  when  she  recognised  the 
General,  and  she  faintly  pressed  his  hand,  and  then  said 
again, '  Go,  go ;  you  are  all  wanted,' 

'None  of  us  are  wanted.  The  day  is  won;  we  must 
think  of  yon.' 

'  Is  it  wonp '  she  murmured. 

'  Complete.* 

*  I  die  content.' 
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*  Who  talks  of  death  ? '  said  the  General  '  Thia  is  a 
wonnd,  but  I  have  had  some  worse.  What  we  most  ihink 
of  now  are  remedies.  I  passed  an  ambulance  this  moment. 
Bon  for  it,'  he  said  to  his  aide-de-camp.  *  '  We  must 
staunch  the  wound  at  once ;  but  it  is  only  a  mile  to  the 
citj,  and  then  we  shaU  find  everything,  for  we  were  ex. 
pected.  I  will  ride  on,  and  there  shall  be  proper  attend- 
ance ready  before  yon  arrive.  Yon  will  conduct  our  Mead 
to  the  city/  he  said  to  Lothair,  *  and  be  of  good  courage,  bs 
I  am.' 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


The  troops  were  rushing  through  the  gates  of  the  dtjf 
when  the  General  rode  up.  There  was  a  struggling  and 
stifling  crowd ;  cheers  and  shrieks.  It  was  that  moment 
of  wild  fruition,  when  the  master  is  neither  recognised  nor 
obeyed.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  bone  out  of  a  dog's 
mouth ;  nevertheless  the  presence  of  the  General  in  time 
prevailed,  something  like  order  was  established,  and  before 
the  ambulance  could  arrive,  a  guard  had  been  appointed  to 
receive  it,  and  the  ascent  to  the  monastery,  where  a  quazter 
was  prepared,  kept  clear. 

During  the  progress  to  the  city  Theodora  never  spoke, 
but  she  seemed  stunned  rather  than  snflering ;  and  onoe, 
when  Lothair,  who  was  walking  by  her  side,  caught  her 
glance  with  his  sorrowful  and  anxious  face,  she  put  for^ 
her  hand  and  pressed  his. 

The  ascent  to  the  convent  was  easy,  and  the  advantages 
of  air  and  comparative  tranquillity,  which  the  place  offered, 
counterbalanced  the  risk  of  postponing,  for  a  veiy  brief 
space,  the  examination  of  the  wound.   ' 

They  laid  her  on  their  arrival  on  a  large  bed,  without 
poles  or  canopy,  in  a  loflv  white- washed  room  of  cou&der- 
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able  dimexisions,  clean  and  airy,  with  Iiigh  open  windows. 
There  was  no  fnmitnTe  in  the  room  except  a  chair,  a  table, 
and  a  cmcifix.  Lothair  took  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  her 
on  the  bed;  and  the  common  soldier  who  had  hitherto 
assisted  him,  a  giant  in  stature  with  a  beard  a  foot  long, 
stood  by  the  bedside  crying  like  a  child.  The  chief  surgeon 
ahnost  at  the  same  moment  arrived  with  an  aide-de-camp 
of  the  CFeneral,  and  her  faithful  female  attendant,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  her  husband,  himself  wounded  and  covered 
with  dost. 

The  surgeon  at  once  requested  that  all  should  withdraw 
es3ept  her  devoted  maid,  and  they  waited  his  report  with- 
out, in  that  deep  sad  silence  which  will  not  despair,  and 
yet  dares  not  hope. 

When  the  wound  had  been  examined  and  probed  and 
dressed,  Theodora  in  a  faint  voice  said,  '  Is  it  desperate  P  * 

'Not  desperate,'  said  the  surgeon,  'but  serious.  All 
depends  upon  your  perfect  tranquillity,  of  mind  as  well  as 
body.' 

'Well  I  am  here  and  cannot  move  ;  and  as  for  my  mind, 
I  am  not  only  serene  but  happy.' 

'Then  we  shall  get  through  this,'  said  the  surgeon  en- 
couragingly. 

'I  do  not  like  you  to  stay  with  me,'  said  Theodora. 
*  There  are  other  sufferers  besides  myself.' 

'My  orders  are  not  to  quit  you,'  said  the  surgeon,  'but 
I  can  be  of  great  use  within  these  waUs.  I  shall  return 
when  the  restorative  has  had  its  effect.  But  remember,  if 
I  be  wanted,  I  am  always  here.' 

Soon  after  this  Theodora  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber,  and 
after  two  hours  woke  refireshed.  The  coxmtenance  of  the 
Burgeon  when  he  again  visited  her  was  less  troubled ;  it  was 
liopefdl. 

The  day  was  now  beginning  to  decline ;  notwithstanding 
Uw  scenes  of  tumult  and  violence  near  at  hand,  all  was 
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here  silent ;  and  ihe  breeze,  whicli  had  been  siarong  dnxing 
Uie  whole  day,  but  which  blew  £rom  the  sea,  and  was  yeiy 
soft,  played  gratefully  upon  the  pale  countenance  of  the 
Buferer.    Juddenly  she  said,  '  What  is  that  ? ' 

And  they  answered  and  said,  '  We  heard  nothing.' 

'  I  hear  the  sound  of  great  guns,'  said  Theodora^ 

And  they  listened,  and  in  a  moment  both  the  sorgeon 
and  the  maid  heard  the  sound  of  distant  ordnance. 

'  The  Liberator  is  at  hand,'  said  the  maid. 

'  I  dare  say,'  said  the  surgeon. 

'No;'  said  Theodora  looking  distressed.  *The  sonnds 
do  not  come  from  his  direction.  Qo  and  see,  Dolores ;  ask 
«  and  tell  me  what  are  these  sounds.' 

The  surgeon  was  sitting  by  her  side,  and  occasionanj 
touching  her  pulse,  or  wiping  the  slight  foam  from  her 
brow,  when  Dolores  returned  and  said,  *  Lady,  the  sounds 
are  the  great  guns  of  Civita  Yeochia.' 

A  deadly  change  came  over  the  countenance  of  Theodora, 
and  the  surgeon  looked  alarmed.  He  would  have  giveu 
her  some  restorative,  but  she  refused  it.  '  No,  kind  friend,' 
she  said;  'it  is  finished.  I  have  just  received  a  woniid 
more  ia,teA  than  the  shot  in  the  field  this  morning.  The 
French  are  at  Rome.  Tell  me,  kind  friend,  how  bng  do 
you  think  I  may  live  ?  ' 

The  surgeon  felt  her  pulse ;  his  look  was  gloomy.  'In 
such  a  case  as  your« '  he  said,  '  the  patient  is  the  best 
judge.' 

'  I  understand,'  she  said.     '  Send  then  at  once  for  my 

husband.' 

He  was  at  hand,  for  his  wound  had  been  dressed  in  the 
convent,  and  he  came  to  Theodora  with  his  arm  in  a  alingt 
but  with  the  attempt  of  a  cheerfrd  visage. 

In  the  meantime,  Lothair,  after  having  heard  the  firsts 
and  by  no  means  hopeless,  bulletin  of  the  surgeon,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  convent  to  look  after  his  men, 
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ind  having  seen  them  in  quarters  and  made  his  report  to 
the  General,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  the  oon- 
Tent  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  Theodora.  Arrived 
theref  he  heard  that  she  had  had  refreshing  slumber,  and 
that  her  husband  was  now  with  her,  and  a  raj  of  hope 
lighted  up  the  darkness  of  his  souL  He  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  refectory  of  the  convent  with  that  sickening 
resUessness  which  attends  impending  and  yet  uncertain 
sorrow,  when  Colonel  Gampian  entered  the  apartment  and 
beckoned  to  him. 

There  was  an  expression  in  his  face  which  appalled 
Lothair,  and  he  was  about  to  enquire  after  Theodora,  when 
his  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  he  could 
not  speak.  The  Colonel  shook  his  head,  and  said  in  a 
low,  hollow  voice,  '  She  wishes  to  see  you,  and  alone 
Gome.' 

Theodora  was  sitting  in  the  bed  propped  up  by  cushions 
when  Tjothair  entered,  and  as  her  wound  was  internal, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  her  sufferings.  The  distressM 
expression  of  her  face  when  she  heard  the  great  guns  of 
Civita  Yecchia  had  passed  away.  It  was  serious,  but  it 
was  serene.  She  bade  her  maid  leave  the  chamber,  and 
then  she  said  to  Lothair,  '  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  speak 
to  yoQ,  and  I  wish  that  we  should  be  alone.  There  is 
something  much  on  my  mind  at  this  moment,  and  you  can 
relieve  it.* 

'  Adored  being,'  murmured  Lothair  with  streaming  eyes, 
'there  is  no  wish  of  yours  that  I  will  not  fulfiL' 

'  I  know  your  life,  for  you  have  told  it  me,  and  you  are 
true.  I  know  your  nature;  it  is  gentle  and  brave,  but 
perhaps  too  susceptible.  I  wished  it  to  be  susceptible  only 
of  the  great  and  good.  Mark  me :  I  have  a  vague  but 
Htrong  conviction  that  there  will  be  another,  and  a  more 
powerful,  attempt  to  gain  you  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  If 
I  have  ever  been  to  you,  as  you  have  sometimes  said|  an 
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object  of  kind  thoughts,  if  not  a  fortunate,  at  least  a  frith- 
fdl,  friend ;  promise  me  now,  at  this  honr  of  trial,  with  all 
the  Bolemniij  that  becomes  the  moment^  that  jon  will  never 
enter  that  communion.* 

Lothair  wonld  have  spoken,  but  his  voice  was  choked, 
and  he  conld  only  press  her  hand  and  bow  his  head. 

'  But  promise  me,*  said  Theodora^ 

*  I  promise,'  said  Lothair. 

'  And  now,'  she  said,  *  embrace  me,  for  I  wish  that  joor 
spirit  shonld  be  upon  me  as  mine  departs.' 


CHAPTEB  LX. 


It  wss  a  November  day  in  Rome,  and  the  sky  was  as 
gloomy  as  the  heaven  of  London.  The  wind  moaned 
through  the  silent  streets,  deserted  except  by  soldiers. 
The  shops  were  shut,  not  a  civilian  or  a  priest  conld  be 
seen.  The  Corso  was  occupied  by  the  Swiss  Guard  and 
Zouaves,  with  artillery  ready  to  sweep  it  at  a  moment'^ 
notice.  Six  of  the  city  gates  were  shut  and  bamcadn.^ 
with  barrels  fuU  of  earth.  Troops  aud  artillery  were  al?o 
posted  in  several  of  the  principal  piazzas,  and  on  some 
commanding  heights,  and  St.  Peter's  itself  was  garrisoned. 
And  yet  these  were  the  arrangements  rather  of  panic  than 
precaution.  The  utmost  dismay  pervaded  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  Vatican.  Since  the  news  had  arrived  of 
the  disembarkation  of  the  French  troops  at  Marseilles,  all 
hope  of  interference  had  expired.  It  was  clear  that  Ber- 
wick had  been  ultimately  foiled,  and  his  daring  spirit  and 
teeming  device  were  the  last  hope,  as  they  were  the  ablest 
representation,  of  Roman  audacity  and  stratagenL  The 
Revolutionary  Committee,  whose  abiding-place  or  agents 
never  could  be  traced  or  discovered,  had  posted  extr] 
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pttt  of  the  dij  during  the  night  with  their  mauifesto, 
umonncing  that  the  hour  had  arrived;  an  attempt,  par- 
tiaOj  Bacoessfnl,  had  been  made  to  blow  up  the  barracbsi  of 
the  Zoaaves ;  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  was  in  possession 
of  information  that  an  insnrrection  was  inunediate,  and 
thai  the  dty  wonld  be  fired  in  four  different  quarters. 

The  Pope  had  escaped  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Castle  of 
StAngelOy  where  he  was  secure,  and  where  his  courage 
could  be  sustained  by  the  presence  of  the  Noble  Guard  with 
their  swords  always  drawn.  The  six  score  of  Monsignori, 
who  in  their  different  offices  form,  what  is  styled,  the  Court 
of  Rome,  had  either  accompanied  his  Holiness,  or  pru- 
dently secreted  themselves  in  the  strongest  palaces  and 
convents  at  their  command.  Later  in  the  day,  news  arrived 
of  the  escape  of  Graribaldi  from  Caprera ;  he  was  said  to  be 
marching  on  the  city,  and  only  five  and  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant. There  appeared  another  proclamation  firom  the 
Bevolutionary  Committee,  mysteriously  posted  under  the 
reiy  noses  of  the  gaards  and  police,  postponing  the  insur- 
rection till  the  arrival  of  the  Liberator. 

The  Papal  cause  seemed  hopeless.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  throughout  the  city  and  all  classes,  that  this  time  it 
was  to  be  an  affair  of  Alaric  or  Genseric,  or  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon ;  no  negotiations,  no  compromises,  no  conven- 
tions, but  slaughter,  havoc,  a  great  judicial  devastation,  that 
was  to  extirpate  all  signs  and  memories  of  Medieval  and 
Semitic  Borne,  and  restore  and  renovate  the  inheritance  of 
the  true  offspring  of  the  she- wolf.  The  very  aspect  of  the 
place  itself  was  sinister.  Whether  it  were  the  dulness  of 
the  dark  sky,  or  the  frown  of  Madbe  Natura  herself,  but 
the  old  Seven  Hills  seemed  to  look  askance.  The  haughty 
C^tol,  impatient  of  its  chapels,  sighed  once  more  for 
triumphs ;  and  the  proud  Palatine,  remembering  the  Cassars, 
glanced  with  imperial  contempt  on  the  palaces  of  the  Piu 
pal  ptinoelings  that^  in  the  course  of  ignominious  ages,  had 
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been  oonstracted  out  of  the  ezhatustless  womb  of  its  rtiU 
BOTereign  miiL  Tlie  Jews  in  their  quarter  spoke  noUung, 
but  exchanged  a  oorions  glance,  as  if  to  say, '  Has  it  oome 
at  last  f  And  will  they  indeed  serre  her  as  she  serred 
SionP' 

This  dreadful  day  at  last  passed,  followed  by  as  dreadful 
a  night,  and  then  another  day  equally  gloomy,  equaUj 
silent,  equally  panicstrioken.  Even  insurrecdon  wcmld 
have  been  a  relief  amid  tiie  horrible  and  wearing  mispeose. 
On  the  third  day  the  Qoyemment  made  some  wild  arrests 
of  the  wrong  persons,  and  then  came  out  a  finesh  prodama^ 
tion  from  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  directing  the 
Komans  to  make  no  move  until  the  advanced  goard  of 
Garibaldi  had  appeared  upon  Monte  Mario.  About  this 
time  the  routed  troops  of  the  Pope  arrived  in  ooniuaion 
from  Yiterbo,  and  of  course  extenuated  tiieir  disoomfituro 
by  exaggerating  the  strength  of  their  opponents.  Ac- 
cording to  them  they  had  encountered  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  who  now  having  joined  the  still  greater 
force  of  Gbjibaldi,  were  in  full  march  on  the  city. 

The  members  of  the  Papal  party  who  showed  the  gnaiest 
spirit  and  the  highest  courage  at  this  trying  conjuncture, 
were  the  Roman  ladies  and  their  foreign  friends.  Tbej 
scraped  lint  for  the  troops  as  incessantly  as  they  offered 
prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Some  of  them  were  trained  nuraes, 
and  they  were  training  others  to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded. 
They  organised  a  hospital  service,  and  when  the  wonnded 
arrived  from  Viterbo,  notwithstanding  the  rumours  of  ineen- 
diarism  and  massacre,  they  came  forth  from  their  homes,  tod 
proceeded  in  companies,  with  no  male  attendants  but  armed 
men,  to  the  discharge  of  their  self-appointed  public  duties. 
There  were  many  foreigners  in  the  Papal  ranks,  and  the 
sympathies  and  services  of  the  female  visitors  to  Rome  wen 
engaged  for  their  countrymen.  Princesses  of  France  and 
Flanders  mij^ht  be  seen  by  the  tressel  bedjB  of  many  a  sofisniig 
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soldier  of  Danpbin^  and  Brabant ;  but  there  were  nnmeroiis 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Papal  ranks:  some 
Englishmen,  several  Scotchmen,  many  Irish.  For  them 
the  English  ladies  had  organised  a  special  service.  Lady 
St.  Jerome,  with  nnflagging  zeal,  presided  over  this  depart- 
ment; and  the  superior  of  the  sisterhood  of  mercy,  that 
shrank  from  no  toil,  and  feared  no  danger  in  the  ftilfilment 
of  tiliose  sacred  duties  of  pious  patriots,  was  Miss  Arundel. 

She  was  leaning  over  the  bed  of  one  who  had  been  cut 
down  in  the  olive  wood  by  a  sabre  of  Campian's  force, 
when  a  peal  of  artillery  was  heard.  She  thought  that  her 
hour  bad  arrived,  and  the  assault  had  commenced. 

*  Most  holy  Mary  I '  she  exclaimed,  '  sustain  me.' 

There  was  another  peal,  and  it  was  repeated,  and  again 
and  again  at  regular  intervals. 

'That  is  not  a  battle,  it  is  a  salute,'  murmured  the 
wounded  soldier. 

And  he  was  right ;  it  was  the  voice  of  the  great  guns  tel- 
ling that  the  French  had  arrived. 

The  consternation  of  the  Revolutionary  Gonmiittee,  no 
longer  sostained  by  Golonna,  absent  in  France,  was  complete. 
Had  the  advanced  guard  of  Garibaldi  been  in  sight,  it 
might  still  have  been  the  wisest  course  to  rise ;  but  Monte 
Mario  was  not  yet  peopled  by  them,  and  an  insurrection 
against  the  Papal  troops,  reanimated  by  the  reported  arrival 
of  the  French,  and  increased  in  numbers  by  the  fugitives 
from  Ytterbo,  would  have  been  certainly  a  rash  and  pro- 
bably a  hopeless  effort.  And  so,  in  the  midst,  of  confused 
and  hesitating  councils,  the  first  division  of  the  French  force 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 'and  mardied  into  the  gloomy 

and  silent  city. 

f 

Since  the  interference  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  against 
Akrio,  the  Papacy  had  never  experienced  a  more  miracu- 
loQB  interposition  in  its  &vour.  Shortly  after  this  the  wind 
fhanged,  and  the  sky  became  serene ;  a  sunbeam  played  on 
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the  flaRhing  cross  of  St  Peter's ;  the  Pope  left  the  GMt]b  of 
AngelOy  and  retained  to  the  Quirinal;  the  Noble  Giurd 
sheathed  their  puissant  blades ;  the  six  score  of  Monsigiiori 
reappeared  in  all  their  bnsy  hannts  and  statelj  offices ;  aod 
the  Conrt  of  Borne,  no  longer  despairing  of  the  Bepnblic, 
and  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  Senate  after  Ganns,  ordered 
the  whole  of  its  forces  into  the  field  to  combat  its  invaden, 
with  the  pradent  addition,  in  order  to  ensure  a  trinn^b,  of 
a  brigade  of  French  infantry  armed  with  chassepots. 

Garibaldi,  who  was  really  at  hand,  hearing  of  these  events, 
fell  back  on  Monte  Botondo,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  apd  took  up  a  strong  position.  He  was  soon  attacked 
by  his  opponents,  and  defeated  with  considerable  slaagfater, 
and  forced  to  fly.  The  Papal  troops  retamed  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  but  with  many  wounded.  The  Roman  ladies  ind 
their  friends  resumed  their  noble  duties  with  enthnsitsm. 
The  ambulances  were  apportioned  to  the  different  hospitals, 
and  the  services  of  all  were  required.  Our  own  oonntzj- 
men  had  suffered  severely,  but  the  skill  and  energj  ud 
gentle  care  of  Clare  Arundel  and  her  companions  only  in- 
creased with  the  greater  calls  upon  their  beaatifol  ind 
sublime  virtues. 

A  woman  came  to  Miss  Arundel  and  told  her  that  in 
one  of  the  ambulances  was  a  young  man  whom  they  oonld 
not  make  out.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  had  nov 
swooned ;  but  they  had  reason  to  believe  he  was  an  En- 
glishman. Would  she  see  him  and  speak  to  him  P  And  sbe 
went. 

The  person  who  had  summoned  her  was  a  woman  of 
much  beauty,  not  an  uncommon  quality  in  Rome,  and  of 
some  majesty  of  mien,  as  little  rare  in  that  city.  She  wai» 
said,  at  the  time  when  some  enquiry  was  made,  to  be  Maria 
Serafina  de  Angelis,  the  wife  of  a  tailor  in  the  Ripetta^ 

The  ambulance  was  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hospital  of 
the  Santissima  Trinita  di  Pell^;rini     The  woman  pointed 
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VViUN  Lothair  in  some  degree  regained  conscionsness,  be 
foond  bimaelf  in  bed.  The  cbamber  was  lofty  and  dim, 
ind  had  once  been  splendid.  Thonghtfnlness  had  invested 
it  with  an  air  of  comfort  rare  under  Italian  roofs.  The 
ligots  sparkled  on  the  hearth,  the  light  from  the  .windows 
was  yeiled  with  hangings,  and  the  draughts  from  the  tall 
doors  guarded  against  bj  screens.  And  hy  his  bedside 
there  were  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  crucifix,  and  a  silver 
bcU. 

Where  was  he?  He  looked  up  at  the  velvet  canopy 
tbove,  and  then  at  the  pictures  that  covered  the  walls,  but 
there  was  no  familiar  aspect.  He  remembered  nothing 
•ince  be  was  shot  down  in  the  field  of  Montana,  and  even 
that  imperfectly. 

And  there  had  been  another  battle  before  that,  followed 
I7  a  catastrophe  still  more  dreadful.  When  had  all  this 
liAppened,  and  where?  He  tried  to  move  his  bandaged 
fiorm,  but  he  had  no  strength,  and  his  mind  seemed  weaker 
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to  it,  and  then  went  away.  There  was  only  one  person  in 
the  ambulance ;  the  rest  had  been  taken  into  the  hospital,  but 
he  had  been  left  because  he  was  in  a  swoon,  and  they  were 
trying  to  restore  him.  Those  around  the  ambulance  made 
room  for  Miss  Arundel  as  she  approached,  and  she  beheld  a  ] 

young  man,  covered  with  the  stains  of  battle,  and  severely 
wounded ;  but  his  countenance  was  uninjured  though  insen- 
sible. His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  auburn  hair  fell  in 
clusters  on  his  white  forehead.  The  sister  of  mercy  touched 
the  pulse  to  ascertain  whether  there  yet  was  life,  but,  in  the 
Teiy  act,  her  own  frame  became  agitated,  and  the  colour 
lei\  her  cheek,  as  she  recognised — Lothaib.  , 
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than  Ma  frame.  Bat  he  -was  soon  sensible  that  he  trai  not 
alone.  A  veiled  figore  gently  lifted  him,  and  another  ana 
refreshed  his  pillows.  He  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak,  bat  one 
of  them  pressed  her  finger  to  her  shronded  lips,  and  he 
willingly  relapsed  into  the  silenoe  which  he  had  hardlj 
strength  enongh  to  break. 

And  sometimes  these  veiled  and  gliding  ministers  bronght 
him  sostenance  and  sometimes  remedies,  and  he  oompHcd 
with  all  their  suggestions,  bat  with  absolnte  listleesness ; 
and  sometimes  a  ooarser  hand  interposed,  and  sometimes  he 
caught  a  countenance  that  was  not  concealed,  bat  was  ever 
strange.  He  had  a  vague  impreeaon  tiiat  they  exmnuned 
and  dressed  his  wounds,  and  arranged  his  bandages ;  bnl 
whether  he  really  had  wounds,  and  whether  he  were  or 
were  not  bandaged,  he  hardly  knew,  and  did  not  care  to 
know.  He  was  not  capable  of  thought^  and  memory  was 
an  efibrt  under  which  he  always  broke  down.  Day  after 
day  he  remained  silent  and  almost  motionless  alike  in  mind 
and  body.  He  had  a  vague  feeling  that^  after  some  great 
sorrows,  and  some  great  trials,  he  was  in  stillness  and  in 
safety;  and  he  had  an  indefinite  mysterious  sentiment  of 
gratitude  to  some  unknown  power,  that  had  cherished  him 
in  his  dark  calamities,  and  poured  balm  and  oil  into  his 
wounds. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  apathy  that^  one  evening,  there 
broke  upon  his  ear  low  but  beautiful  voioes  performing  the 
evening  service  of  the  Church.  His  eye  glistened,  hiA 
heart  was  touched  by  the  vesper  speU.  He  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  sweet  and  sacred  strains,  and  when 
they  died  away  he  felt  depressed.  Would  they  ever  soond 
agaanP 

Sooner  than  he  could  have  hoped,  for,  when  he  woke  in 
the  morning  frx>m  his  slumbers,  which,  strange  to  aay,  were 
always  distuibed,  for  the  mind  and  the  memory  seemed  to 
work  at  night  though  in  feariul  and  exhaosting  chaoii  &e 
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Bazne  divine  melodies  that  had  soothed  him  in  the  eve, 
now  soonded  in  the  glad  and  grateful  worship  of  matin 
pniae. 

'  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  angels,'  he  mnrmnred  to  his 
veiled  attendant. 

The  vesper  and  the  matin  honrs  became  at  once  the 
epochs  of  his  day.  He  was  ever  thinking  of  them,  and 
soon  was  thinking  of  the  feelings  which  their  beautiful 
Bem'oes  celebrate  and  express.  EEis  mind  seemed  no 
longer  altogether  a  blank,  and  the  religious  sentiment  was 
the  first  that  returned  to  his  exhausted  heart. 

'  There  will  be  a  requiem  to-day,'  whispered  one  of  his 
veiled  attendants. 

A.  requiem !  a  service  for  the  dead ;  a  prayer  for  their 
peace  and  rest !  And  who  was  dead  P  The  bright,  the 
matchless  one,  the  spell  and  fieuMonation  of  his  life  I  Was  it 
possible  ?  Gould  she  be  dead,  who  seemed  vitality  in  its 
oonsummate  form  ?  Was  there  ever  such  a  being  as  Theo- 
dora ?  And  if  there  were  no  Theodora  on  earth,  why  should 
one  think  of  anything  but  heaven  ? 

The  sounds  came  floating  down  the  chamber  till  they 
•eemed  to  cluster  round  his  brain;  sometimes  solemn, 
sometimes  thrilling,  sometimes  the  divine  pathos  melting 
the  hiunan  heart  with  celestial  sympathy  and  heavenly 
solace.  The  tears  fell  fast  from  his  agitated  vision,  and 
be  sank  back  exhausted,  almost  insensible,  on  his  pillow. 

'The  Church  has  a  heart  for  all  our  joys  and  all  our 
sorrows,  and  for  all  our  hopes,  and  all  our  fears,'  whispered 
a  vefled  attendant^  as  she  bathed  his  temples  with  fragrant 
waters. 

Though  the  condition  of  Lothair  had  at  first  seemed  des- 
perate,  his  youthful  and  vigorous  firame  had  enabled  him 
to  raUy,  and  with  time  and  the  infinite  solicitude  which  he 
received,  his  ease  was  not  without  hope.  But  though  his 
physical  cure  was  somewhat  advanced,  the  prostration  of 
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bis  mind  seemed  susceptible  of  no  relief.  Tbe  serviees  o^ 
tbe  Cborcb  accorded  wiih  bis  depressed  coiidition ;  tbsf 
iRVTe  tbe  onlj  events  of  bis  life,  and  be  cberisbed  tbem. 
His  attendants  now  permitted  and  even  enconraged  bim  to 
speak,  bat  be  seemed  entirely  incorions  and  indifEerent 
Sometimes  tbej  read  to  bim,  and  be  listened,  bat  be  nerer 
made  remarks,  Tbe  works  wbicb  tbej  selected  bad  a  r^ 
ligioos  or  ecclesiastical  bias,  even  wbile  tbey  were  inn- 
ginative;  and  it  seemed  difficult  not  to  be  interested 
bj  tbe  ingeniooa  fancy  by  wbicb  it  was  worked  oat,  tkftt 
ever^-tbing  tbat  was  trae  and  sacred  in  beaven  bad  its 
symbol  and  significance  in  tbe  qnalities  and  acddents  of 
earib. 

After  amontb  passed  in  tbis  manner,  tbe  surgeons  baving 
announced  that  Lotbair  migbt  now  prepare  to  rise  from 
bis  bed,  a  veiled  attendant  said  to  bim  one  day,  *  There  ia  a 
gentleman  here  who  is  a  friend  of  yours,  and  who  woaM 
like  to  see  you«  And  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  him 
also  for  other  reasons,  for  yon  must  have  much  to  asf  to 
God  afler  all  tbat  you  have  suffered.  And  be  is  a  most 
holy  man.' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  see  anyone.  Are  you  sure  he  is  not 
a  stranger  ?  '  asked  Lotbair. 

*  He  is  in  tbe  next  room,'  said  tbe  attendant.  '  He  has 
been  here  throughout  your  illness,  conducting  our  services ; 
often  by  your  bedside  when  yoa  were  asleep,  and  alwajs 
praying  for  yoa.' 

The  veiled  attendant  drew  back  and  waved  her  hsad, 
and  some  one  glided  forward  and  said  in  a  low,  soft  mkc^ 
*  You  have  not  forgotten  me  P ' 

And  Lotbair  beheld  Monsignore  Gatesby. 

*  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,'  said  Lotbair,  looking  si 
him  with  some  scrutiny,  and  then  aU  interest  died  swaj, 
and  be  turned  away  bis  vague  and  wandering  ejeSi 

'  Bat  yoa  know  mo  ? ' 
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I  know  uot  wliere  I  am,  and  I  but  faintlj  comprehend 
what  has  happened,'  murmured  Lothair. 

'Yon  are  among  friends/  said  the  Monsignore,  in  tone;; 
of  sympathy. 

'What  has  happened,'  he  added,  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
not  nmnized  with  a  certain  'expression  of  ecstasy  in  his 
glance,  'must  be  reserved  for  other  times,  when  you  are 
stronger,  and  can  grapple  with  such  high  themes.' 

'How  long  have  I  been  here?  '  enquired  Lothair,  dream« 
ingly. 

'  It  is  a  month  since  the  Annunciation.' 

'  What  Annunciation  ?  ' 

'  Hush ! '  said  the  Monsignore,  and  he  raised  his  finger 
to  his  lip.  '  We  must  not  talk  of  these  things,  at  least  at 
present.  No  doubt  the  same  blessed  person  that  saved  you 
from  the  jaws  of  death  is  at  this  moment  guarding  over 
jour  recovery  and  guiding  it ;  but  we  do  not  deserve,  nor 
does  the  Church  expect,  perpetual  miracles.  We  must 
avail  ourselves,  under  Divine  sanction,  of  the  beneficent 
tendencies  of  nature ;  and  in  your  case  her  operations  must 
not  be  disturbed  at  this  moment  by  any  excitement,  except, 
indeed,  the  glow  of  gratitude  for  celestial  aid,  and  the 
inward  joy  which  must  permeate  the  being  of  anyone  who 
feels  that  he  is  among  the  most  &voured  of  men.' 

From  this  time  Monsignore  Catesby  scarcely  ever 
qnitted  Lothair.  He  hailed  Lothair  in  the  mom,  and 
parted  from  him  at  night  with  a  blessing;  and  in  the 
interval  Cateeby  devoted  his  whole  life,  and  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  his  fine  and  skilled  intelligence  to 
alleviate  or  amuse  the  existence  of  his  companion.  Some- 
tlmee  he  conversed  with  Lothair,  adroitly  taking  the  chief 
burthen  of  the  talk ;  and  yet^  whether  it  were  bright  nar- 
ntive  or  lively  dissertation,  Aever  seeming  to  lecture  or 
hold  forth,  but  relieving  the  monologue  when  expedient  by 
^  interesting  enquiry,  which  he  was  always  ready  in  due 
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tiine  to  answer  himself,  or  softening  the  instmcdon  bj  tlie 
playfuhieBS  of  his  mind  and  manner.  Sometimes  ha  nsd 
to  Lothair,  and  attuned  the  mind  of  his  charge  to  the  trae 
spiritual  note  by  melting  passages  from  A  Kempis  or 
Ghrjsostom.  Then  he  would  bring  a  portfolio  of  WQndroiu 
drawings  by  the  medisval  masters,  of  saints  and  Ben^hi, 
and  accustom  the  eye  and  thought  of  liothair  to  the  fi>niii 
and  fancies  of  the  Court  of  Heayen. 

One  day  Lothair,  haying  risen  firom  his  bed  for  the  fint 
time,  and  lying  on  a  sofa  in  an  adjoining  chamber  to  thst 
in  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined,  the  Monsignore 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Lothair,  and,  opening  a  port- 
folio, took  out  a  drawing  and  held  it  before  Lothair,  ohserr- 
ing  his  countenance  with  a  glance  of  peculiar  scrutiny. 

'  Well !'  said  Gatesby  after  some  little  pause,  as  if  await- 
ing a  remark  from  his  companion. 

*'Tis  beautiful ! '  said  Lothair.    *  Is  it  by  Bafiaelle?' 

'No;  by  Fra  Bartolomeo.  But  the  countenance,  do  yon 
remember  oyer  haying  met  such  an  one  P  * 

Lothair  shook  his  head.  Gatesby  took  out  another 
drawing,  the  same  subject,  the  Blessed  Virgin.  'Bj 
Giulio,'  said  the  Monsignore,  and  he  watched  the  &oe  of 
Lothair,  but  it  was  listless. 

Then  he  showed  Lothair  another  and  another  and  an* 
other.  At  last  he  held  before  him  one  which  was  reaDj 
by  BafiTaelle,  and  by  which  Lothair  was  eyidently  omdi 
moyed.  His  eye  lit  up,  a  blush  suffused  his  pale  cheek,  he 
took  the  drawing  himself  and  held  it  before  his  gaae  witb  a 
trembling  hand. 

*  Yes,  I  remember  this,'  he  murmured,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  faces  of  Greek  beauty  which  the  great  painter  not 
infrequently  caught  up  at  Rome.  The  Monsignore  looked 
gently  roimd  and  wayed  his  hand,  and  immediatdy  tlxve 
arose  the  hymn  to  the  Yii^gin  in  subdued  strains  of  txr 
qoisite  melody. 
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On  the  next  moming,  when  Lothair  woke,  he  fonnd  on 
the  taUe  hy  his  side  the  drawing  of  the  Virgin  in  a  sliding 
frsme. 

About  this  time  the  Monsignore  began  to  accustom 
Lothair  to  leave  his  apartment,  and  as  he  was  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  walk,  Gatesbj  introduced  what  he  called  an 
English  chair,  in  which  Lothair  was  enabled  to  survey  a 
little  the  place  which  had  been  to  him  a  refuge  and  a 
hoBie.  It  seemed  a  building  of  vast  size,  raised  round  an 
hmer  court  with  arcades  and  windows,  and,  in  the  higher 
Btoiy  where  he  resided,  an  apparently  endless  number  of 
chambers  and  galleries.  One  morning,  in  their  peram- 
bulations, the  Monsignore  unlocked  the  door  of  a  covered 
way  which  had  no  light  but  firom  a  lamp  which  guided 
their  passage.  The  opposite  door  at  the  end  of  this 
covered  way  opened  into  a  church,  but  one  of  a  charactet 
different  finom  any  which  Lothair  had  yet  entered. 

It  had  been  raised  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
eeataiy  by  Yignola^  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  g^at 
PBgan  revival,  the  Christian  Church  began  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  Olympian  temple.  A  central  painted 
capola  of  large  but  exquisite  proportions,  supported  by 
pilasters  with  g^ded  capitals,  and  angels  of  white  marble 
apringing  from  golden  brackets ;  walls  encrusted  with  rare 
fflaterials  of  every  tint,  and  altars  supported  by  serpentine 
oohmms  of  agate  and  alabaster ;  a  blaze  of  pictures,  and 
statues,  and  precious  stones,  and  precious  metals,  denoted 
one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the  sacred  brotherhood  of 
Jesos,  raised  when  the  great  order  had  recognised  that  the 
news  of  primitive  and  mediaaval  Christianity,  founded  on 
the  humility  of  man,  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  age 
of  oQufidenoe  in  human  energy,  in  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  rise,  and  which  they  were  determined  to  direct. 

Guided  by  Catesby,  and  leaning  on  a  stafl^  Lothair 
gained  a  gorgeous  side  chapel  in  which  mass  was  cele- 
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brating;  the  air  was  ricli  with  incense,  and  all  hearen 
seemed  to  open  in  the  ministrations  of  a  seraphic  choir. 
Crashed  bj  his  great  calamities,  both  physical  and  monJ, 
Lothair  sometimes  felt  that  he  conld  now  be  content  if  the 
rest  of  his  life  conld  flow  awaj  amid  this  celestial  fra- 
grance and  these  gnsliing  sounds  of  heavenly  melodj. 
And  absorbed  in  these  feelings  it  was  not  immediateh 
observed  by  him  that  on  the  altar,  belund  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  tapers,  was  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  identicaDy 
the  same  countenance  as  that  he  had  recognised  with  emo- 
tion in  the  drawing  of  Bafiaelle. 

It  rcyived  perplexing  memories  which  agitated  him, 
thoughts  on  which  it  seemed  his  brain  had  not  now 
strength  enough  to  dwell,  and  yet  with  which  it  now 
seemed  inevitable  for  him  to  grapple.  The  congregation 
was  not  very  numerous,  and  when  it  broke  up,  several  d 
them  lingered  behind  and  whispered  to  the  Monsignore, 
and  then,  after  a  little  time,  Catesby  approached  Lotbair 
and  said,  '  There  are  some  here  who  would  wish  to  kiss 
your  hand,  or  even  touch  the  hem  of  your  garments.  Il 
is  troublesome,  but  natural,  considering  all  that  hw 
occurred  and  that  this  is  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  thej 
may  have  met  anyone  who  has  been  so  &voured.' 

'  Favoured ! '  said  Lothair ;  *  am  I  favoured  ?  It  seems 
to  me  I  am  the  most  forlorn  of  men,  if  even  I  am  that' 

'  Hush !  *  said  the  Monsignore,  '  we  must  not  talk  of 
these  things  at  present ; '  and  he  motioned  to  some  who 
approached  and  contemplated  Lothair  with  blended  coiio- 
sity  and  reverence. 

These  visits  of  Lothair  to  the  beautiful  church  of  the 
Jesuits  became  of  daily  occurrence,  and  often  happened 
several  times  on  the  same  day ;  indeed  they  formed  iho 
only  incident  which  seemed  to  break  his  Hstlessness.  He 
became  interested  in  the  change  and  variety  of  the  serrioesi 
in  the  persons  and  oharactera  of  the  officiating  priests. 
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The  Bofb  manners  of  these  fathers,  their  intelligence  in  the 
performance  of  their  offices,  their  obliging  carriage,  and 
the  nnaffected  concern  with  which  all  he  said  or  did  seemed 
to  inspire  them,  won  npon  him  nnconscionslj.  The  chnrch 
had  become  his  world ;  and  his  sympathies,  if  he  still  had 
sympathies,  seemed  confined  to  those  within  its  walls. 

In  the  meantime  his  physical  advancement  though  slow 
was  gradual,  and  had  hitherto  never  been  arrested.  He 
ooold  even  walk  a  little  alone,  though  artificially  supported, 
and  rambled  about  the  halls  and  galleries  fiill  of  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  pictures,  from  the  days  of  Bafiael 
Saozio  to  those  of  Bafl&el  Mengs. 

'  The  doctors  think  now  we  might  try  a  little  drive,'  said 
the  Monsignore  one  morning.  '  The  rains  have  ceased  and 
refreshed  everjrthing.  To-day  is  like  the  burst  of  spring.' 
And  when  Lothair  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  idea  of  facing 
anything  like  the  external  world,  the  Monsignore  suggested 
immediately  that  they  should  go  out  in  a  close  carriage, 
which  they  finally  entered  in  the  huge  quadrangle  of  the 
bnilding.  Lothair  was  so  nervous  that  he  pulled  down 
even  the  blind  of  his  window ;  and  the  Monsignore,  who 
always  humoured  him,  half  pulled  down  his  own. 

Their  progress  seemed  through  a  silent  land  and  they 
could  hardly  be  traversin^;^  streets.  Then  the  ascent  be- 
came a  little  precipitous,  and  then  the  carriage  stopped  and 
the  Monsignore  said,  '  Here  is  a  solitary  spot.  We  shall 
meet  no  one.  The  view  is  charming,  and  the  air  is  soft.' 
And  he  placed  his  hand  gently  on  the  arm  of  Lothair,  and, 
as  it  were,  drew  him  out  of  the  carriage. 

The  sun  was  bright,  and  the  sky  was  bland.  There  was 
Bomething  in  the  breath  of  nature  that  was  delightful.  The 
■cent  of  violets  was  worth  all  the  incense  in  the  world ;  all 
tibe  splendid  marbles  and  priestly  vestments  seemed  hard 
ftod  cold  when  compared  with  the  glorious  colours  of  the 
nctas  and  the  wild  forms  of  the  golden  and  gigantic  aloes. 
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The  Favonian  breeze  played  on  the  brow  of  this  beaatifiil 
hilly  and  the  exquisite  palm  trees,  while  they  bowed  their 
rustling  heads,  answered  in  responsive  choms  to  the  anti> 
phon  of  nature. 

The  dreary  look  that  had  been  so  long  imprinted  on  the 
face  of  Lothair  melted  away. 

'  'TiB  well  that  we  came,  is  it  not  ?  *  said  Catesby ;  '  and 
now  we  will  seat  ourselyes.'  Below  and  before  them,  on 
an  undulating  site,  a  city  of  palaces  and  churches  ipnsd 
out  its  august  form,  enclosing  within  its  ample  walls  some- 
times a  wilderness  of  classic  ruinsi  column  and  arch  and 
theatre,  sometimes  the  umbrageous  spread  of  princely 
gardens.  A  winding  and  turbid  riyer  divided  the  cily  in 
unequal  parts,  in  one  of  which  there  rose  a  vast  and 
glorious  temple,  crowned  with  a  dome  of  almost  silver* 
human  size  and  skOl,  on  which  the  &vonrite  mgn  of  heaves 
flashed  with  triumphant  truth. 

The  expression  of  relief  which,  for  a  moment,  had  re- 
posed on  the  face  of  Lothair,  left  it  when  he  said  in  an 
agitated  voice,  *  I  at  length  behold  Eons ! ' 
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Thi  recognition  of  Bome  by  Lothair  evinced  not  odj  • 
oonsciouaness  of  locality,  but  an  interest  in  it  not  befine 
exhibited ;  and  the  Monsignore  soon  after  seized  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  drawing  the  mind  of  his  companion  to  the  pasfti 
and  feeling  how  far  he  now  realised  the  oconnencea  tbat 
immediately  preceded  his  arrival  in  the  city.  But  Lothair 
would  not  dwell  on  them.  '  I  wish  to  think  of  nothing,' 
ho  said,  '  that  happened  before  I  entered  this  city :  all  I 
desire  now  is  to  know  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fa 
my  preservation  in  a  condition  that  seemed  hopeh 
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'There  le  i^otbing  hopeless  with  Divine  aid,'  said  the 
Monngnore;  'but,  hmnanlj  spes^Idiig,  yon  are  indebted 
tor  jonr  presenration  to  English  friends,  long  and  inti- 
mately cherished.  It  is  nnder  their  roof  that  you  dwell, 
the  Agoetini  palace,  tenanted  by  Lord  St.  Jerome.* 

'  Lord  St.  Jerome ! '  xnnrmnred  Lothair  to  himself. 

'And  the  ladies  of  his  honse  are  those  who,  only  with 
some  sfight  assistance  from  my  poor  sel^  tended  yon 
tbronghont  yonr  most  desperate  state,  and  when  we  some* 
times  abnoet  feared  that  mind  and  body  were  alike 
wrecked.' 

'  I  have  a  dream  of  angels,'  said  Lothair ;  '  and  some- 
times I  listened  to  hearenly  voices  that  I  seemed  to  have 
heard  before.' 

'I  am  sure  yon  have  not  forgotten  the  ladies  of  that 
house  ? '  said  Gatesby  watching  his  oonntenance. 

'No ;  one  of  them  summoned  me  to  meet  her  at  Bome,' 
mmmured  Lothair,  '  and  I  am  here.' 

'  That  smnmona  was  divine,'  said  Gatesby,  '  and  only  the 
herald  of  the  great  event  that  was  ordained  and  has  since 
oocorrod.  Li  this  holy  city  Miss  Arundel  most  ever  count 
as  the  most  sanctified  of  her  sex.' 

Lothair  relapsed  into  silence,  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared to  be  meditation,  for  when  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  the  Monsignore  assisted  him  to  alight,  he  said,  'I 
most  see  Lord  St  Jerome.' 

And  in  the  afternoon,  with  due  and  preparatory  an- 
nouncement. Lord  St.  Jerome  waited  on  Lothair.  The 
Monsignore  ushered  him  into  the  chamber,  and,  though  he 
left  them  as  it  were  alone,  never  quitted  it.  He  watched 
them  conversing',  while  he  seemed  to  be  arranging  books 
and  flowers;  he  hovered  over  the  conference,  dropping 
down  on  them  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  words  be- 
came either  languid  or  embarrassing.  Lord  St.  Jerome 
^as  a  hoartj  man,  simple  and  high-bred.    He  addressed 
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Lothair  with  all  his  former  kindness,  bat  with  soine 
degree  of  reserve,  and  even  a  dash  of  ceremony.  Lotfaair 
was  not  insensible  to  the  alteration  in  his  manner,  bat 
could  ascribe  it  to  many  canses.  He  was  himself  lesolTBd 
to  make  an  effort^  when  Lord  St.  Jerome  rose  to  depart, 
and  expressed  the  intention  of  Lady  St.  Jerome  to  wait  on 
him  on  the  morrow.  *  No,  my  dear  Lord,'  said  Lotibsir; 
*  to-morrow  I  make  my  first  visit,  and  it  shall  be  to  m j 
best  friends.  I  wonld  try  to  come  this  evening,  bat  thej 
will  not  be  alone ;  and  I  mast  see  them  alone,  if  it  be  onlj 
once.' 

This  visit  of  the  morrow  rather  pressed  on  the  nerroos 
system  of  Lothair.  It  was  no  slight  enterprise,  and  called 
np  many  recollections.  He  brooded  over  his  engagemoit 
daring  the  whole  evening,  and  his  night  was  distarbed. 
His  memory,  long  in  a  state  of  apathy,  or  carbed  and 
controlled  into  indifference,  seemed  endowed  with  annatanl 
vitality,  reprodacing  the  history  of  his  past  life  in  rapid 
and  ezhansdng  tamalt.  All  its  scenes  rose  before  him, 
Brentham,  and  Yanxe,  and  Mnriel,  and  closing  with  ooe 
absorbing  spot,  which,  for  a  long  time,  it  avoided,  and  in 
which  all  merged  and  ended,  Belmont.  Then  came  that 
angaish  of  the  heart,  which  none  can  feel  bat  those  who  in 
the  yoath  of  life  have  lost  some  one  infinitely  fascxBatiBg 
and  dear,  and  the  wild  qnery  why  he  too  had  not  fallen  on 
the  fatal  plain  which  had  entombed  all  the  hope  and 
inspiration  of  his  existence. 

The  interview  was  not  so  trying  an  incident  as  Lothair 
anticipated,  as  ofken  nnder  snch  circnmstanoes  oocora. 
Miss  Arnndel  was  not  present ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
althongh  Lothair  coald  not  at  first  be  insensible  to  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  Lady  St.  Jerome,  oa  well  as  in 
that  of  her  lord,  exhibiting  as  it  did  a  degree  of  deference 
and  ceremony  which  with  her  towards  him  were  <{1u*»a 
anosnal,  stiU  the  genial,  gashing  nature  of  this  lively  asd 
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cnthiLBiastic  woman,  fnU  of  sympathy,  soon  asserted  itself^ 
and  her  heart  was  overflowing  with  sorrow  for  all  his  suf- 
ferings, and  gratitude  for  his  escape. 

'And  after  all,'  she  said,  'everything  must  have  been 
ordained;  and,  without  these  trials  and  even  calamities, 
that  great  event  could  not  have  been  brought  about  which 
must  make  all  hail  you  as  the  most  favoured  of  men.' 

Tiothair  stared  with  a  look  of  perplexity,  and  then  said, 
'  If  I  be  the  most  fskvoured  of  men,  it  is  only  because  two 
angelio  beings  have  deigned  to  minister  to  me  in  my 
sorrow,  with  a  sweet  devotion  I  can  never  forget,  and, 
alas !  can  never  repay/ 


CHAPTER  LXni. 


LoTHAis  waitf  not  destined  to  meet  Clare  Arundel  alone  or 
only  in  the  presence  of  her  family.  He  had  acceded,  after 
a  short  time,  to  the  wish  of  Lady  St.  Jerome,  and  the 
advice  of  Monsignore  Catesby,  to  wait  on  her  in  the 
erening,  when  Lady  St.  Jerome  was  always  at  home  and 
never  alone.  Her  rooms  were  the  privileged  resort  of  the 
very  cream  of  Boman  society  and  of  those  English  who, 
like  herself,  had  returned  to  the  Boman  Church.  An 
Italian  palace  supplied  an  excellent  occasion  for  the  display 
of  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  countrywomen  to  make  a 
place  habitable.  Beautiful  carpets,  baskets  of  flowers,  and 
cases  of  ferns,  and  chairs  which  you  could  sit  upon^  tables 
covered  with  an  infinity  of  toys,  sparkling,  useful,  and 
fantastic,  huge  silken  screens  of  rich  colour,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  light,  produced  a  scene  of  combined  comfort  and 
brilliancy  which  made  everyone  social  who  entered  it,  and 
fleemed  to  give  a  bright  and  graceful  turn  even  to  the 
careless  remarks  of  ordinary  gossip. 
Lady  St.  Jerome  rose  the  moment  her  eyo  caught  the 
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entry  of  Lothair,  and,  advancing,  receired  him  with  an  $a 
of  oeremonjy  mixed,  however,  with  an  expreasion  of  per- 
aonal  devotion  which  waa  distressing  to  him,  and  singnkrij 
contrasted  with  the  easy  and  genial  receptions  thai  be 
rememhered  at  Yaoze.  Then  Lady  St.  Jerome  led  Lothsir 
to  her  companion  whom  she  had  jnst  qnitted,  and  pr^ 
sented  him  to  the  Princess  Tarpeia-Ginqne  Cento,  a  dame 
in  whose  veins,  it  was  said,  flowed  both  oonsniar  and 
pontifical  blood  of  the  rarest  tint. 

The  Princess  Tarpeia-Ginqne  Cento  was  the  g^reatesi  ladj 
in  Rome ;  had  still  vast  possessions,  palaces  and  villas  and 
vineyards  and  broad  fiums.  Notwithstanding  all  that  hsd 
occnrred,  she  still  looked  npon  the'  kings  and  emperors 
of  the  world  as  the  mere  servants  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the 
old  Roman  nobility  as  still  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the 
world.  Her  other  characteristio  was  superstition.  So  she 
was  most  distingoished  by  an  irrepressible  hanghtiBeBB  and 
an  illimitable  credulity.  The  only  softening  circnmstanoe 
was  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  her  religioB 
did  not  assome  an  ascetic  or  gloomy  character.  She  was 
fond  of  society,  and  liked  to  show  her  wondrons  jewek, 
which  were  still  unrivalled,  although  she  had  preseoted 
His  Holiness  in  his  troubles  with  a  tiara  of  diamonds. 

There  were  rumours  that  the  Princess  Tarpeia-Cinqoe 
Cento  had  on  occasions  treated  even  the  highest  nobilitj 
of  England  with  a  certain  indifference ;  and  all  agreed  that 
to  laymen,  however  distinguished,  her  Highness  was  not 
prone  too  easily  to  relax.  But,  in  the  present  instanfls,  it 
is  difficult  to  convey  a  due  oonoeption  of  the  gradoaBness 
of  her  demeanour  when  Lothair  bent  before  her.  Sbe 
appeared  even  agitated,  ahnost  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
blushed  through  her  rouge.  Lady  St.  Jerome,  guiding 
Lothair  into  her  vacant  aeat^  walked  away. 

'  We  shall  never  forget  what  you  have  done  for  Uii'  said 
the  PrinoeBS  to  Lothair. 
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'  I  have  done  nothing,'  said  Lothair,  "witli  a  surprised  air. 

'Ah,  that  is  so  like  gifted  beings  like  yon,*  said  the 
Princess.  'They  never  will  think  they  have  done  any- 
thing, even  were  they  to  save  the  world.' 

*  Yon  are  too  gracions,  Princess,'  said  Lothair ;  '  I  have 
DO  claimfl  to  esteem  which  all  must  so  valne.' 

•  Who  has,  if  yon  have  not  ? '  rejoined  the  Princess. 
'Tes,  it  is  to  yon  and  to  yon  alone  that  we  mnst  look.  I 
am  very  impartial  in  what  I  say,  for,  to  be  frank,  I  have 
not  been  of  those  who  believed  that  the  great  champion 
would  rise  withont  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  even  looked  with  jealonsy  on 
the  energy  that  has  been  shown  by  individuals  in  other 
oountries ;  but  I  now  confess  that  I  was  in  error.  I  can- 
not resist  this  manifestation.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have 
lived  when  it  happened.  All  that  we  can  do  now  is  to 
cherish  your  fitvoured  life.' 

'Ton  are  too  kind,  Madam,'  murmured  the  perplexed 
Lothair. 

'I  have  done  nothing,'  rejoined  the  Princess,  'and  am 
ashamed  that  I  have  done  nothing.  But  it  is  well  for  you, 
at  this  season,  to  be  at  Rome ;  and  you  cannot  be  better,  I 
am  sure,  tha«  under  this  roof.  But  when  the  spring 
breaks,  I  hope  you  will  honour  me,  by  accepting  for  your 
nae  a  villa  which  I  have  at  Albano,  and  which  at  that 
season  has  many  charms.' 

There  were  other  Roman  ladies  in  the  room  only  inferior 
in  rank  and  importance  to  the  Princess  Tarpeia-Cinque 
Cento ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  at  their  earnest 
raqnest,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  Lothair,  for  it 
cannot  be  said  he  was  presented  to  them.  These  ladies, 
generally  so  calm,  would  not  wait  for  the  ordinary  cere- 
mony of  life,  but^  as  he  approached  to  be  introduced,  sank 
to  the  ground  with  the  obeisance  offered  only  to  royalty. 

There  were  some  oardinals  in  the  apartment  and  seyoral 
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monsigiiori.  Catesb j  was  there  in  close  attendance  on  a 
pretty  English  conntess  who  had  jnst  'gone  oyer/  Her 
hnsband  had  been  at  first  verj  mnch  distressed  at  the 
eyent,  and  tore  himself  from  the  severe  dnties  of  the  HooM 
of  Lords  in  the  hope  that  he  might  jet  arrive  in  time  at 
Rome  to  save  her  sonL  Bnt  he  was  too  late ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  being  of  a  domestic  turn,  and  disliking  £Buni]y  di»- 
sensions,  he  remained  at  Rome  during  the  rest  of  the 
bcssion,  and  finally  *  went  over '  himself. 

Later  in  the  evening  arrived  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Berwick,  for  onr  friend  had  gained  and  bravely  gained  the 
great  object  of  a  churchman's  ambition,  and  which  even 
our  Laud  was  thinking  at  one  time  of  accepting,  although 
he  was  to  remain  a  firm  Anglican.  In  the  death-stroggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  Secret  Societies,  Berwick  had 
been  the  victor,  and  no  one  in  the  Sacred  College  more 
truly  deserved  the  scarlet  hat. 

Hia  Eminence  had  a  reverence  of  radiant  devotion  for  the 
Princess  Tai-peia- Cinque  Cento,  a  glance  of  friendship  for 
Lady  St.  Jerome,  for  pU  a  courtly  and  benignant  smile; 
but  when  he  recognised  Lothair,  he  started  forward,  seiied 
and  retained  his  hand,  and  then  seemed  speechless  with 
emotion.  '  Ah !  my  comrade  in  the  great  struggle,'  he  at 
length  exclaimed ;  '  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  and  to  eee 
you  here ! ' 

Early  in  the  evening,  while  Lothair  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  Princess,  his  eye  had  wandered  round  the  room, 
not  unsuccessfully,  in  search  of  Miss  Arundel ;  and  when 
he  was  free  he  would  immediately  have  approached  her,  bot 
she  was  in  conversation  with  a  Roman  prince.  Then  when 
she  was  for  a  moment  free,  he  was  himself  engaged;  and 
at  last  he  had  to  quit  abruptly  a  cardinal  of  taste,  who  was 
describing  to  him  a  statue  just  discovered  in  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  in  order  to  seize  the  occasion  that  ag^ain  offered 
iUem 
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Her  maimer  was  oonstrained  when  he  addressed  her,  bai 
she  gave  him  her  hand  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips.  Look- 
ing deeply  into  her  violet  ejes  he  said,  '  Ton  summoned  me 
to  meet  jon  at  Rome ;  I  am  here.' 

'And  I  summoned  jon  to  other  things,'  she  answered,  at 
first  with  hesitation  and  a  blnsh ;  bnt  then,  as  if  rallying 
herself  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  too  high  to  allow  cf 
personal  embarrassment,  she  added,  '  all  of  which  yon  will 
perfbrm^  as  becomes  one  favonred  by  Heaven.' 

'I  have  been  favonred  by  yon,'  said  Lothair,  speaking 
low  and  hurriedly ;  '  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  and  more  than 
my  life.  Yes,'  he  continued,  'this  is  not  the  scene  I 
wonld  have  chosen  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  all 
that  yon  have  done  for  me,  and  my  admiration  of  your  sub- 
lime virtnes ;  but  I  can  no  longer  repress  the  feelings  of 
my  heart,  though  their  utterance  be  as  inadequate  as  your 
deeds  have  been  transcendent.' 

'  I  was  bnt  the  instrument  of  a  higher  Power.' 

'We  are  all  instruments  of  a  higher  Power,  but  the  in- 
etromenta  chosen  are  always  choice.' 

'  Ay !  there  it  is,'  said  Miss  Arundel ;  '  and  that  is  what 
I  rejoice  you  feel.  For  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  selection 
could  bave  been  made,  as  in  your  case,  without  your  being 
reserved  for  great  results.' 

'I  am  but  a  shattered  actor  for  great  results,'  said 
Lothair,  shaking  his  head. 

*Yoa  have  had  trials,'  said  Miss  Arundel ;  'so  had  St. 
Ignatius,  so  had  St.  Francis,  and  great  temptations ;  but 
these  are  the  tests  of  character,  of  will,  of  spiritual  power : 
the  fine  gold  is  searched.  All  things  that  have  happened 
hare  tended  and  been  ordained  to  one  end,  and  that  was  to 
make  yon  the  champion  of  the  Church  of  which  you  are 
now  more  than  the  child.' 

'  More  than  the  child  P  ' 

*  Indeed  I  think  so.    However,  this  is  hardly  the  olaoe 
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and  occasion  to  dwell  on  such  matters ;  and,  indeed,  I  know 
yonr  friends,  my  friends  eqnallj,  are  desirous  that  jonr 
convalescence  shonld  not  be  onnecessarilj  disturbed  bj 
what  must  be,  however  delightful,  still  agitating  thought 
but  yon  tonched  yourself  unexpectedly  on  the  theme,  anC 
at  any  rate  yon  will  pardon  one  who  has  the  inoonvenieil 
quality  of  having  only  one  thought.' 

*  Whatever  you  say  or  think  must  always  interest  me.* 
'You  are  kind  to  say  so.     T  suppose  you  know  that  our 
Cardinal,  Cardinal  Orandison,  will  be  here  in  a  few  days?  * 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


Althouqh  the  reception  of  Lothair  by  his  old  friends  snd 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  world  was  in  the  highest 
degree  flattering,  there  was  something  in  ite  tone  which 
was  perplexing  to  him  and  ambiguous.  Could  thej  be 
ignorant  of  his  Italian  antecedente?  Impossible  IGss 
Arundel  had  admitted,  or  rather  declared,  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced great  trials,  and  even  temptations.  She  ooold 
only  allude  to  what  had  occurred  since  their  parting  in 
England.  But  all  this  was  now  looked  upon  as  satis- 
factory, because  it  was  ordained,  and  tended  to  one  end ; 
and  what  was  that  end  ?  His  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  of  which  they  admitted  he  was  not  formally  a  child. 
It  was  true  that  his  chief  companion  was  a  priest,  ind 
that  he  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  life  within  the  mlk 
of  a  churclu  But  the  priest  was  his  familii^y  friend  in 
England,  who  in  a  foreign  land  had  nursed  him  with  dero- 
tion  in  a  desperate  iUness;  and  although  in  the  grett 
calamitieB,  physical  and  moral,  that  had  overwhelmed  him, 
he  had  found  solace  in  the  beautiful  services  of  a  rehgioD 
which  he  respected,  no  one  for  a  moment  had  taken  td- 
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TBatage  of  this  mood  of  his  sufTering  and  enfeebled  mind 
to  entrap  him  into  controversy,  or  to  betray  him  into 
admissions  that  he  might  afterwards  consider  precipitate 
and  immatnre.  Indeed  nothing  conld  be  more  delicate 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  throughout  his  com* 
monications  with  them.  They  seemed  sincerely  gratified 
that  a  suffering  fellow-creature  should  find  even  temporary 
oonaolation  within  their  iair  and  consecrated  structure ; 
their  voices  modulated  with  sympathy;  their  glances 
gushed  with  fraternal  affection;  their  affectionate  polite- 
neas  contrived,  in  a  thousand  slight  instances,  the  selection 
of  a  mass,  the  arrangement  of  a  picture,  the  loan  of  a 
book,  to  contribute  to  the  interesting  or  elegant  distraction 
of  his  forlorn  and  brooding  being. 

And  yet  Lothair  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  his  uneasiness 
increased  proportionately  as  his  health  improved.  He 
Bometimes  thought  that  he  should  like  to  make  an  effort 
and  get  about  a  little  in  the  world ;  but  he  was  very  weak, 
and  without  any  of  the  resources  to  which  he  had  been 
aocnstomed  throughout  life.  He  had  no  servants  of  his 
own,  no  carriages,  no  ma  ii  of  business,  no  banker ;  and 
when  at  last  be  tried  to  bring  himself  to  write  to  Mr. 
Patney  (riles,  a  painful  task,  Monsignore  Catesby  offered 
to  undertake  his  whole  correspondence  for  him,  and  an- 
noonoed  that  his  medical  attendants  had  declared  that  he 
mast  under  no  circumstances  whatever  attempt  at  present 
to  write  a  letter.  Hitherto  he  had  been  without  money, 
which  was  lavishly  supplied  for  his  physicians  and  other 
wants ;  and  he  would  have  been  without  clothes  if  the 
most  fitfhionable  tailor  in  Bome,  a  German,  had  not  been 
in  frequent  attendance  on  him  under  the  direction  of 
Monsignore  Catesby,  who  in  &ct  had  organised  hia  ward- 
robe as  he  did  everything  else. 

Somehow  or  other  Lothair  never  seemed  akme.  When 
he  woke  in  the  morning  the  Monsignore  was  fi'equenU/ 
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kneeling  before  an  oratory  in  his  room,  and  if  bj  ac j 
chance  Lothair  was  wanting  at  Lady  St.  Jerome*s  re- 
ception, Father  Coleman,  who  was  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
family,  would  look  in  and  pass  the  evening  with  him,  as 
men  who  keep  a  gaming  table  find  it  discreet  oocasioiisllj 
to  change  the  dealer.  It  is  a  hnge  and  even  stapendoos 
pile,  that  Palazzo  Agostini,  and  yet  Lothair  never  tried  to 
thread  his  way  throngh  its  vestibules  and  galleries,  or 
attempt  a  reconnaissance  of  its  endless  chambers  without 
some  monsignore  or  other  gliding  up  quite  apropos,  and 
relieving  him  from  the  dulness  of  solitaiy  existence  dxuiBg 
the  rest  of  his  promenade. 

Lothair  was  relieved  by  hearing  thai  his  former  gnardiin, 
Cardinal  Grandison,  was  daily  expected  at  Rome ;  and  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  not  speak  to  his 
Eminence  generally  on  the  system  of  his  life,  which  he  felt 
now  required  some  modification.  In  the  interval,  however, 
no  change  did  occur.  Lothair  attended  every  day  the 
services  of  the  church,  and  every  evening  the  receptioDS  of 
Lady  St.  Jerome ;  and  between  the  discharge  of  these  two 
duties  he  took  a  drive  with  a  priest,  sometimes  with  more 
than  one,  but  always  most  agreeable  men,  generaOy  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  or  visited  a  convent,  or  a  viUa,  some 
beautiful  gardens,  or  a  gallery  of  works  of  art. 

It  was  at  Lady  St.  Jerome's  that  Lothair  met  his  fonncr 
guardian.  The  Cardinal  had  only  arrived  in  the  moinifig* 
His  manner  to  Lothair  was  affectionate.  He  retained 
Lothair's  hand  and  pressed  it  with  his  pale,  thin  fingen; 
his  attenuated  countenance  blazed  for  a  moment  with  a 
divine  light. 

I  have  long  wished  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  Lothair, '  and 
much  wish  to  talk  with  you.' 

'  I  can  hear  nothing  from  you  nor  of  yon  but  what  most 
be  most  pleasing  to  me,'  said  the  CardinaL 

'  I  wish  I  could  believe  that,'  said  Lothair. 
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The  Cardinal  caressed  him  ;  pat  his  arm  round  Loihair's 
neck  and  said,  '  There  is  no  time  like  the  present.  Let  ns 
walk  together  in  this  gallery/  and  they  withdrew  naturally 
from  the  immediate  scene. 

'Ton  know  all  that  has  happened,  I  daresay,'  said 
Lothair  with  embarrassment  and  with  a  sigh,  '  since  we 
parted  in  England,  sir.' 

*  All,'  said  the  Cardinal.  *  It  has  been  a  most  striking 
and  mercifhl  dispensation.' 

*  Then  I  need  not .  dwell  upon  it,'  said  Lothair,  '  and 
natnrally  it  wonld  be  most  painfid.  What  I  wish  particn 
larly  to  speak  to  yon  about  is  my  position  under  this  roof. 
What  I  owe  to  those  who  dwell  under  it  no  language  can 
describe,  and  no  efforts  on  my  part,  and  they  shall  be  un- 
ceasing,  can  repay.  But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
I  ought  no  longer  to  trespass  on  their  affectionate  devotion, 
though,  when  I  allude  to  the  topic,  they  seem  to  mis- 
interpret the  motiYes  which  influence  me,  and  to  be  pained 
rather  than  relieved  by  my  suggestions.  I  cannot  bear 
being  looked  upon  as  ungrateful,  when  in  &ct  I  am  devoted 
to  them.  I  think,  sir,  you  might  help  me  in  putting  all 
this  right.' 

'  If  it  be  necessary,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  *  but  I  apprehend 
you  misconceive  them.  When  I  last  left  Rome  you  werr 
veiy  ill,  but  Lady  St.  Jerome  and  others  have  written  to 
me  almost  daily  about  you  during  my  absence,  so  that  I 
am  fiuniliar  with  all  that  has  occurred,  and  quite  cognisant 
of  their  feelings.  Best  assured  that,  towards  yourself, 
they  are  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be  and  what  you 
would  desire.' 

'  Well  I  am  glad,'  said  Lothair,  '  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  everything  that  has  happened,  for  you  can  put  them 
right  if  it  be  necessary ;  but  I  sometimes  cannot  help 
Caacying  that  they  are  under  some  f&iae  impremon  both 
8s  to  my  conduct  and  my  convictions.' 
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*  Not  in  the  slightest,'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  tnut  me,  mj 
dear  Mend,  for  that.  They  know  everything  and  appre- 
ciate eyerything ;  and  great  as,  no  donbt^  have  been  par 
Bufferings,  feel  that  everything  has  been  ordained  for  the 
best;  that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  has  been  visible 
thronghout  all  these  strange  events ;  that  His  Chnich  ms 
never  more  clearly  boilt  npon  a  rock  than  at  this  moment ; 
that  this  great  manifestation  will  revive,  and  even  lestorSi 
the  faith  of  Christendom ;  and  that  yon  yourself  must  be 
looked  npon  as  one  of  the  most  favoured  of  men.' 

'  Everybody  says  that,'  said  Lothair  rather  peevmhly. 

'  And  everybody  feels  it,'  said  the  Cardinal 

'  Well,  to  revert  to  lesser  points,'  said  Lothair.  *  I  do  not 
say  I  want  to  retom  to  England,  for  I  dread  retoming  to 
England,  and  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  go  back 
there ;  and  at  any  rate  I  donbt  not  my  health  at  present  ii 
unequal  to  the  effort ;  but  I  should  like  some  change  in  mj 
mode  of  life.  I  will  not  say  it  is  too  much  controlled,  for 
nothing  seems  ever  done  without  first  consulting  me;  but, 
some  how  or  other,  we  are  always  in  the  same  groove.  I 
wish  to  see  more  of  the  world ;  I  wish  to  see  Bome^  and 
the  people  of  Rome.  I  wish  to  see  and  do  many  things 
which,  if  I  mention,  it  would  seem  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  my  own  are  misconceived,  but  if  mentioned  by 
you  all  would  probably  be  different.' 

'  I  understand  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  my  child,  I 
will  still  say,'  said  the  Cardinal.  ^  Nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  what  you  suggest.  No  doubt  our  Mends 
may  be  a  little  too  anxious  about  you,  but  they  are  the 
best  people  in  the  world.  You  appear  to  me  to  be  quite 
well  enough  now  to  make  more  exertion  than  hitherto  thej 
have  thought  you  capable  of.  They  see  you  every  day,  and 
cannot  judge  so  well  of  you  as  I  who  have  been  absent.  I 
will  charge  myself  to  effect  all  your  wishes.  And  we  vill 
'^  by  my  taking  you  out  to-morrow  and  your  driving 
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witk  me  aboat  the  city.    I  will  show  you  Rome  and  the 
Roman  people.' 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  Cardinal  Grandison  and  his 
late  pnpil  visited  together  Rome  and  the  Romans.  And  first 
of  all  Lothair  was  presented  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  who  presides  over  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
every  country  in  which  the  Roman  Chnrch  has  a  mission, 
and  that  includes  every  land  between  the  Arctic  and  the 
Soathem  Pole.  This  glimpse  of  the  organised  correspond- 
ence with  both  the  Americas,  all  Asia,  all  A^ca,  all 
Australia,  and  many  European  countries,  carried  on  by  a 
coontless  staff  of  clerks  in  one  of  the  most  capacious  build- 
ings in  the  world,  was  calculated  to  impress  the  visitor 
with  a  due  idea  of  the  extensive  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  This  institution,  greater,  according  to  the  Car- 
dinal, than  any  which  existed  in  ancient  Rome,  was  to 
propagate  the  fluth,  the  purity  of  which  the  next  establish. 
^nent  they  visited  was  to  maintain.  According  to  Cardinal 
Ot^adison  there  never  was  a  body  the  character  of  which 
had  been  so  wilfully  and  bo  malignantly  misrepresented  as 
that  of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  Its  true  object  is  reforma- 
tion not  punishment,  and  therefore  pardon  was  sure  to 
follow  the  admission  of  error.  True  it  was  there  were 
revolting  stories  afloat,  for  which  there  was  undoubtedly 
some  fbfundation,  though  their  exaggeration  and  malice 
were  evident,  of  the  ruthless  conduct  of  the  Inquisition ; 
but  these  details  were  entirely  confined  to  Spain,  and  were 
the  consequences  not  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Office, 
bat  of  the  Spanish  race,  poisoned  by  Moorish  and  Jewish 
blood,  or  by  long  contact  with  those  inhuman  infidels. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Inquisition  organising  and  direct- 
ing the  mitigating  influences  of  the  Church,  Spain  would 
have  been  a  land  of  wild  beasts ;  and  even  in  quite  modem 
times  it  was  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome  which  always  stepped 
forward  to  protect  the  persecuted,  and,  by  the  power  of 
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appeal  from  Madrid  to  Borne,  saved  the  lives  of  tliofle  who 
were  unjustly  or  eztravagantlj  accosed. 

'The  real  business  however  of  the  Holy  Office  now/ 
continued  the  Cardinal,  '  is  in  reality  only  doctrinal ;  and 
there  is  something  truly  sublime,  essentially  divine,  I  would 
say,  in  this  idea  of  an  old  man,  like  the  Holy  Father,  him* 
self  the  object  of  ceaseless  persecution  by  all  the  children 
of  Satan,  never  for  a  moment  relaxing  his  heaven-inspired 
efforts  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  fidth  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  propagate  it  through- 
out the  whole  world,  so  that  there  should  be  no  land  on 
which  the  sun  shines  that  should  not  afford  means  of  salva- 
tion to  suffering  man«  Yes,  the  Propaganda  and  the  In- 
quisition alone  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  sacred  claims 
of  Rome.  Compared  with  them  mere  secular  and  human 
institutions,  however  exalted,  sink  into  insignificanoe.' 

These  excursions  with  the  Cardinal  were  not  only  to- 
peated,  but  became  almost  of  daily  occurrence.  The  Car- 
dinal took  Lothair  with  him  in  his  visits  of  business,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  eminent  characters  of  the  <ntj. 
Some  of  these  priests  were  illustrious  scholars,  or  votaries 
\)f  science,  whose  names  were  quoted  with  respect  and  as 
authority  in  the  circles  of  cosmopolitan  philosophy.  Thai 
there  were  other  institutions  at  Rome,  which  the  Cardinal 
snatched  occasions  to  visit,  and  which,  if  not  so  awfaUy 
venerable  as  the  Propaganda  and  the  Inquisition,  nerer- 
theless  testified  to  the  advanced  civilisation  of  Rome  and 
the  Romans,  and  the  enlightened  administration  of  the 
Holy  Father.  According  to  Cardinal  Grandison,  all  the 
great  modem  improvements  in  the  administration  of  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  originated  in  the  eternal  city ;  scientific 
ventilation,  popular  lavatories,  the  cellular  or  silent  system, 
the  reformatory.  And  yet  these  were  nothing  compared 
with  the  achievements  of  the  Pontifical  Government  in 
^ication.    In    short,   complete    popular   education  only 
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ezisied  at  Borne.  Its  scliools  were  more  numeroTis  even 
tbui  its  fonntaizis.  Grataitons  instmction  originated  with 
the  ecclesiastics ;  and  firom  the  night  school  to  the  nni- 
veisity  here  might  be  foxmd  the  perfect  type. 

*I  really  believe/  said  the  Cardinal,  *  that  a  more  yir- 
toons,  a  more  religions,  a  more  happy  and  contented  people 
than  the  Romans  never  existed.  They  could  all  be  kept 
in  order  with  the  police  of  one  of  yonr  counties.  Tme  it  is 
the  Holy  Father  is  obliged  to  garrison  the  city  with  twelve 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  bnt  not  against  the  Bomans,  not 
against  his  own  subjects.  It  is  the  Secret  Societies  of 
Atheism  who  have  established  their  lodges  in  this  city, 
entirely  consisting  of  foreigners,  that  render  these  lament- 
able precautions  necessary.  They  will  not  rest  until  they 
have  extirpated  the  religious  principle  from  the  soul  of  man, 
and  until  they  have  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  wild 
beasts.  But  they  will  fail,  as  they  failed  the  other  day,  as 
Sennacherib  failed.  These  men  may  conquer  Zouaves  and 
Cuirassiers,  but  they  cannot  fight  against  Saint  Michael 
and  all  the  Angels.  They  may  do  mischief,  they  may 
aggravate  and  prolong  the  misery  of  man,  but  they  aro 
doomed  to  entire  and  eternal  failure.' 


CHAPTEB  LXV. 


LiDT  St.  Jbeoms  was  much  interested  in  the  accounts 
which  the  Cardinal  and  Lothair  gave  her  of  their  excursions 
in  the  city  and  their  visits. 

^  It  is  very  true,'  she  said,  *  I  ever  knew  such  good 
people ;  and  they  ought  to  be ;  so  favoured  by  Heaven,  and 
leading  a  life  which,  if  anything  earthly  can,  must  give 
them,  however  faint,  some  foretaste  of  our  joys  hereafter. 
Did  your  Eminence  visit  the  Pellegrini  P  '  This  was  the 
hospital  where  Miss  Arundel  had  found  Lothair. 
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The  Cardinal  looked  grave.  *No,'  lie  replied.  'My 
object  was  to  secure  for  our  young  firiend  some  interesting 
but  not  agitating  distraction  from  certain  ideas  which, 
however  admirable  and  transcendentlj  important,  are 
nevertheless  too  high  and  profound  to  permit  their  constant 
contemplation  with  impunity  to  our  infirm  natures.  Be- 
sides/ he  added,  in  a  lower,  but  stLil  distinct  tone^  I  was 
myself  unwilling  to  visit  in  a  mere  casual  manner  the  scene 
of  what  I  must  consider  the  greatest  event  of  this  centaiy.' 

*  But  you  have  been  there  P  '  enquired  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

His  Eminence  crossed  himself. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Monsignore  Gatesby  told 
Lothair  that  a  grand  service  was  about  to  be  celebrated  at 
the  church  of  St.  Greorge :  thanks  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
Blessed  Yirgin  by  Miss  Arundel  for  the  miraculous  mercy 
vouchsafed  to  her  in  saving  the  life  of  a  countryman, 
Lothair.  '  All  her  friends  will  make  a  point  of  being  there/ 
added  the  Monsignore,  'even  the  Protestants  and  some 
Russians.  Miss  Arundel  was  very  unwilling  at  first  to 
fulfil  this  office,  but  the  Holy  Father  has  commanded  it  J 
know  that  nothing  will  induce  her  to  ask  you  to  attend ; 
and  yet,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  turn  it  over  in  your  mind. 
I  know  she  said  that  she  would  sooner  that  you  were  pre- 
sent than  all  her  EngUsh  friends  together.  Howev^,  yon 
can  think  about  it.     One  likes  to  do  what  is  proper.' 

One  does ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult.  Sometimes  in  doing 
what  we  think  proper,  we  get  into  irremediable  scrapes; 
and  often,  what  we  hold  to  be  proper,  society  in  its  caprice 
resolves  to  be  highly  improper. 

Lady  St.  Jerome  had  wished  Loi&air  to  see  Tivoli,  and 
they  were  all  consulting  together  when  they  might  go  there. 
Lord  St.  Jerome  who,  besides  his  hunters,  had  his  drag  at 
Elome,  wanted  to  drive  them  to  the  place.    Lothair  sate 

nosite  Miss  Arundel,  gazing  on  her  beauty.  It  was  like 
J  at  Yauze  agv^     And  yet  a  great  deal  had  happened 
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sinoe  lliey  were  ai  Vanze ;  and  what  ?  So  far  as  they  two 
were  oonoemed,  nothing  but  what  should  create  or  confirm 
rdations  of  confidence  and  affection.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  influence  of  others  on  his  existence,  hers  at  least 
bad  been  one  of  infinite  benignity.  She  had  saved  his  life, 
she  had  cherished  it.  She  had  raised  him  from  the  lowest 
depth  of  physical  and  moral  prostration  to  health  and  com- 
parative serenity.  If  at  Vanze  he  had  belield  her  with  ad- 
miration, had  listened  with  fascinated  interest  to  the  fervid 
expression  of  her  saintly  thoughts,  and  the  large  purposes 
of  her  heroic  mind,  all  these  feelings  were  naturally  hcight- 
esed  now  when  he  had  witnessed  her  lofty  and  consecrated 
spirit  in  action,  and  when  that  action  in  his  own  case  had 
only  been  exercised  for  his  inefiable  advantage. 

'  Your  nnde  cannot  go  to-morrow,'  continued  Lady  St. 
Jerome,  *and  on  Thursday  I  am  engaged.' 

'And  on  Friday '  said  Miss  Arundel,  hesitating. 

'  We  are  all  engaged,'  said  Ltady  St.  Jerome. 
'  I  should  hardly  wish  to  go  out  before  Friday  anywhere,' 
nod  Hiss  Arondel,  speaking  to  her  aunt,  and  in  a  lower 
tone. 

Friday  was  the  day  on  which  the  thanksgiving  service 
was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Jesuit  church  of  St.  George  of 
CAppadocia.  Lothair  knew  this  well  enough  and  was  em- 
banassed:  a  thanksgiving  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  to 
Mias  Arundel  in  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-countryman, 
uid  that  fellow-countryman  not  present!  All  her  Pro- 
testant friends  would  be  there,  and  some  Russians.  And 
Le  not  there !  It  seemed,  on  his  part,  the  most  ungracious 
and  intolerable  conduct.  And  he  knew  that  she  would 
prefer  his  presence  to  that  of  all  her  acquaintances  together. 
It  was  more  than  ungracious  on  his  part;  it  was  un- 
grateful,  almost  inhuman. 

Lothair  sate  silent,  and  stupid,  and  stiff,  and  dissatisfied 
with  himflelf.    Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  speak,  but  hia 
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tongue  would  not  move,  or  his  throat  was  not  deac  And 
if  he  had  spoken,  he  would  only  have  made  sonie  trifling 
and  awkward  remark.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw,  gliding 
about  him,  the  veiled  figure  of  his  sick  room,  and  be 
recalled  with  clearness  the  unceasing  and  angelic  tender- 
ness of  which  at  the  time  he  seemed  hardly  conscioas. 

Miss  Arundel  had  risen  and  had  proceeded  some  wij 
down  the  room  to  a  cabinet  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
place  her  work.  Suddenly  Lothair  rose  and  followed  her. 
'  Miss  Arundel ! '  he  said,  and  she  looked  round,  bardlj 
stopping  when  he  had  reached  her.  ^Miss  Amndel,  I 
hope  you  will  permit  me  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  on 
.Friday  P ' 

She  turned  round  quickly,  extending,  even  eagerly,  her 
hand  with  mantling  cheek.  Her  eyes  glittered  with  celestial 
fire.  The  words  hurried  from  her  palpitating  lips  :  '  And 
support  me,*  she  said,  '  for  I  need  support.' 

In  the  evening  reception,  Monsignore  Catesby  approached 
Father  Coleman.  '  It  is  done,'  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
saintly  triumph.  '  It  is  done  at  last.  '  He  will  not  only  be 
present,  but  he  will  support  her.  There  are  yet  eight  and 
forty  hours  to  elapse.  Can  anything  happen  to  defeat  us  ? 
It  would  seem  not ;  yet  when  so  much  is  at  stake,  one  ia 
fearM.  He  must  never  be  out  of  our  sight ;  not  a  human 
being  must  approach  him.' 

'  I  think  we  can  manage  that,'  said  Father  Colemso. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Tn  Jeeait  ohnrch  of  St.  George  of  Gappadocia  was  sitaate 
in  one  of  the  finest  piazzas  of  Eome.  It  was  snrroiinded 
with  arcades,  and  in  its  centre  the  most  beautiful  fountain 
of  the  city  spouted  forth  its  streams  to  an  amazing  height, 
and  in  forms  of  graceful  &ncj.  On  Friday  morning  the 
arcades  were  •  festooned  with  tapestry  and  hangings  of 
crimson  velvet  and  gold.  Every  part  was  crowded,  and 
all  the  rank  and  fashion  and  power  of  Home  seemed  to  be 
there  assembling.  There  had  been  once  some  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Holy  Father  to  be  present,  but  a  slight 
indisposition  had  rendered  that  not  desirable.  His  Holiness, 
however,  had  ordered  a  company  of  his  halberdiers  to  attend, 
and  the  ground  was  kept  by  those  wonderful  guards  in  the 
dress  of  the  middle  ages ;  halberds  and  ruffs,  and  white 
plumes,  and  party-coloured  coats,  a  match  for  our  beef- 
eaters. Carriages  with  scarlet  umbrellas  on  the  box,  and 
each  with  three  serving  men  behind,  denoted  the  presence 
of  the  cardinals  in  force.  They  were  usually  brilliant 
equipages,  being  sufficiently  new,  or  sufficiently  new  pur- 
chases. Garibaldi  and  the  late  commanding  officer  of  Lothair 
having  burnt  most  of  the  ancient  coaches  in  the  time  of 
the  Boman  Bepublic  twenty  years  before.  From  each 
carriage  an  eminence  descended  with  his  scarlet  cap  and 
his  purple  train  borne  hy  two  attendants.  The  Princess 
Tarpeia-Cinque  Cento  was  there,  and  most  of  the  Homan 
princes  and  princesses  and  dukes  and  duchesses.  It  seemed 
that  the  whole  court  of  Rome  was  there  ;  monsignori  and 
prelates  without  end.  Some  of  their  dresses,  and  those  of 
the  generals  of  the  orders,  appropriately  varied  the  general 
sflect^  for  the  ladies  were  all  in  black,  their  heads  covered 
onlj  with  black  veils. 
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Monsignore  Catesby  bad  aarranged  witb  Lothair  ilial 
ibej  sbould  enter  tbe  cbnrcb  by  tbeir  nsnal  private  'wa.j, 
and  Lotbair  tberefore  was  not  in  any  degree  prepared  for 
tbe  sigbt  wbicb  awaited  bim  on  bis  entrance  into  ii.  The 
cbnrcb  was  crowded;  not  a  cbair  nor  a  tribune  vacant. 
Tbere  was  a  snppres&ed  gossip  going  on  aa  in  a  poblic 
place  before  a  performance  begins,  mncb  fluttering  of  fans, 
some  snuff  taken,  and  many  sugar  plums. 

'  Wbere  sball  we  find  a  place  ?  '  said  Lotbair. 

*  Tbey  expect  us  in  tbe  sacristy,'  said  tbe  Monsignore. 

Tbe  sacristy  of  tbe  Jesuit  cburcb  of  St.  George  of 
Cappadocia  migbt  bave  served  for  tbe  ball-room  of  a  palace. 
It  was  lofby  and  proportionately  spacious,  witb  a  grooved 
ceiling  painted  witb  all  tbe  court  of  beaven.  Above  the 
broad  and  ricbly  gilt  cornice  floated  a  company  of  Seraphim 
tbat  migbt  bave  figured  as  tbe  Cupids  of  Albano.  The 
apartment  was  crowded,  for  tbere  and  in  some  adjoining 
cbambers  were  assembled  tbe  cardinals  and  prelates,  and 
all  tbe  distingnisbed  or  official  characters,  who,  in  a  few 
minutes,  were  about  to  form  a  procession  of  almost  un- 
equalled splendour  and  sanctity,  an^  wbicb  was  to  parade 
tbe  whole  body  of  tbe  pburcb. 

Lotbair  felt  nervous;  an  indefinable  depression  came  over 
bim,  as  on  tbe  morning  of  a  contest  when  a  candidate  enters 
bis  crowded  committee-room.  Considerable  personages 
bowing,  approached  to  address  bim :  tbe  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  tbe  Propaganda,  tbe  Cardinal  Assessor  of  the  Holy 
Office,  tbe  Cardinal  Pro-Datario,  and  tbe  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome.  Monsignori  tbe  Secretary  of  Briefs  to  Princes 
and  tbe  Master  of  tbe  Apostolic  Palace  were  presented  to 
bim.  Had  this  been  a  conclave,  and  Lotbair  tbe  future 
Pope,  it  would  bave  been  impossible  to  have  treated  bim 
witb  more  consideration  than  be  experienced.  Tbey  assured 
bim  tbat  tbey  looked  upon  this  day  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  tbeir  lives,  and  tbe  importance  of  which  to  the 
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Church  ootdd  not  be  overrated.  All  this  somewhat  en- 
couraged him,  and  he  was  more  himself  when  a  certain 
general  stir,  and  the  entrance  of  individuals  from  adjoining 
apartmentSy  intimated  that  the  proceedings  were  about  to 
commence.  It  seemed  difficult  to  marshal  so  considerable 
and  80  stately  an  assemblage,  but  those  who  had  the 
management  of  affairs  were  experienced  in  such  matters. 
The  acolytes  and  the  thurifers  fell  into  their  places ;  there 
seemed  no  end  of  banners  and  large  golden  crosses ;  great 
was  the  company  of  the  prelates,  a  long  purple  line,  some 
only  in  cassocks,  some  in  robes,  and  mitred ;  then  came  a 
new  banner  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  excited  intense 
mterest,  and  every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  the  pictured 
scene.  After  this  banner,  amid  frequent  incense,  walked 
two  of  the  most  beautifrd  children  in  Rome,  dressed  as 
angels  with  golden  wings;  the  boy  bearing  a  rose  of 
Jericho,  the  girl  a  lily.  After  these,  as  was  understood, 
dressed  in  black  and  veiled,  walked  six  ladies,  who  were 
said  to  be  daughters  of  the  noblest  houses  of  England, 
and  then  a  single  for^l  with  a  veil  touching  the  ground. 

^  Here  we  must  go,'  said  Monsignore  Gatesby  to  Lothair, 
and  he  gently  but  irresistibly  guided  him  into  his  place. 
*  You  know  you  promised  to  support  her.  You  had  better 
take  this,'  he  said,  placing  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand; 
'  it  is  usual,  and  one  should  never  be  singular.' 

So  they  walked  on,  followed  by  the  Boinan  princes, 
bearing  a  splendid  baldachin.  And  then  came  the  pomp  of 
the  cardinalsy  each  with  his  train-bearers,  exhibiting  with 
the  skill  of  artists  the  splendour  of  their  violet  robes. 

As  the  Lead  of  the  procession  emerged  frt>m  the  sa- 
cristy into  the  church,  three  organs  and  a  choir,  to  which 
all  the  Roman  churches  had  lent  their  choicest  voices, 
burst  into  the  Te  Deum.  Bound  the  church  and  to  all  the 
chapels,  and  then  up  the  noble  nave,  the  majestic  proces- 
non  moved,  and  then  the  gates  of  the  holy  place  opening. 
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th&  cardinalfl  entered  and  seated  themBelyes,  their  tratD- 
bearers  crouching  at  their  knees,  the  prelates  grouped 
themselves,  and  the  banners  and  crosses  were  ranged  is 
the  distance,  except  the  new  banner  of  the  Virgin,  which 
Bcemcd  to  hang  oyer  the  altar.  The  Holj  One  seemed 
to  be  in  what  was  recently  a  field  of  battle,  and  was 
addressing  a  beantifol  maiden  in  the  dress  of  a  Sister  of 
Mercy. 

'  This  is  yonr  place,'  said  Monsignore  Gatesb^,  and  be 
guided  Lothair  into  a  prominent  position. 

The  service  was  long,  bat  sustained  by  exquisite  music, 
celestial  per^imes,  and  the  graceful  movements  of  priests 
in  resplendent  dresses  continually  changing,  it  could  not  be 
said  to  be  wearisome.  When  all  was  over,  MonsigDore 
Catesby  said  to  Lothair,  *  I  think  we  had  better  return  bv 
the  public  way ;  it  se^ns  expected.' 

It  was  not  easy  to  leave  the  church.  Lothair  was  de- 
tained, and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  PrinoebS 
Tarpeia- Cinque  Cento  and  many  others.  The  crowd,  mncb 
excited  by  the  carriages  of  the  cardinals,  had  not  dimin* 
ished  when  they  came  forth,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
linger  some  little  time  upon  the  steps,  the  Monsignoro 
making  difficulties  when  Lothair  more  than  once  proposed 
to  advance. 

'  I  think  we  may  go  now,'  said  Catesby,  and  they  de- 
bcended  into  the  piazza.  Lnmediately  many  persons  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  fell  upon  their  knees,  msnj 
asked  a  blessing  from  Lothair,  and  some  rushed  forward  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIL 

Tbb  Princeas  Tarpeia-Ginqne  Cento  gave  an  entertain* 
ment  in  the  evening  in  honour  of '  the  great  event.'  Italian 
palaces  are  so  vast,  are  so  ill-adapted  to  the  moderate  es- 
tablishments of  modem  times,  that  their  grand  style  in 
general  only  impresses  those  who  visit  them  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  even  mortification.  The  meagre 
retinue  are  almost  invisible  as  they  creep  abont  the  corri- 
dors and  galleries,  and  linger  in  the  sequence  of  lofby 
chambers.  These  should  be  filled  with  crowds  of  serving 
men  and  groups  of  splendid  retainers.  They  were  built 
for  the  days  when  a  great  man  was  obliged  to  have  a  great 
following ;  and  when  the  safety  of  his  person,  as  well  as 
the  success  of  his  career,  depended  on  the  number  and  the 
lustre  of  hia  train. 

The  palace  of  the  Princess  Tarpeia  was  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Bome,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the 
most  beantifuL  She  dwelt  in  it  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
of  her  consular  blood  and  hei-  modem  income.  To-night 
her  guests  were  received  by  a  long  line  of  foot  servants  in 
&howy  liveries,  and  bearing  the  badge  of  her  house,  while 
in  every  convenient  spot  pages  and  gentlemen  ushers  in 
courtly  dress  guided  the  gucHts  to  their  place  of  destina- 
tion. The  palace  blazed  with  light,  and  showed  to  advan- 
tage the  thousand  pictures  which,  it  is  said,  were  there 
enshrined,  and  the  long  galleries  fuU  of  the  pale  statues  of 
Gredan  gods  and  goddesses  and  the  busts  of  the  former 
mlers  of  Bome  and  the  Bomans.  The  atmosphere  was 
fragrant  with  rare  odours,  and  music  was  heard  amid  the 
&I1  of  fountains  in  the  dim  but  flEuacifully  illumined  gan- 
dena. 

The  Princess  herself  wore  all  those  famous  jewels  which 
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had  been  spared  by  all  the  Groths  from  the  days  of  Breimiza 
fco  those  of  GFaribaldi,  and  on  her  bosom  reposed  the  cele- 
brated transparent  oameo  of  Augustus,  which  Cssar  him- 
self is  said  to  have  presented  to  Livia,  and  which  BenTe- 
nuto  Cellini  had  set  in  a  framework  of  Cupids  and  nines. 
If  the  weight  of  her  magnificence  were  sometimes  distress- 
ing, she  had  the  consolation  of  being  supported  by  the  arm 
of  Lothair. 

Two  young  Boman  princes,  members  of  the  Ghuurdia 
Nobile,  discussed  the  situation. 

'  The  English  here  say,'  said  one, '  that  he  is  their  ridiest 
man.' 

*  And  very  noble,  too,'  said  the  other. 

'  Certainly,  truly  noble;  a  kind  of  cousin  of  the  Queen.' 

*  This  great  event  must  have  an  efiect  upon  all  their 
nobility.  I  cannot  doubt  they  will  all  return  to  the  Holy 
Father.' 

*  They  would  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  haying  to  restore 
their  church  lands.  But  they  would  be  much  more  happy 
if  Rome  were  again  the  capital  of  the  world.' 

'  No  shadow  of  doubt.  I  wonder  if  this  young  prince 
will  hunt  in  the  Campegna  P  '    - 

'  All  Englishmen  hunt.' 

'  I  make  no  doubt  he  rides  well,  and  has  famouB  horses 
and  will  sometimes  lend  us  one.  I  am  glad  his  soul  is 
saved.' 

*  Yes ;  it  is  well,  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  interferes,  it 
should  be  in  &vour  of  princes.  When  princes  become 
good  Christians  it  is  an  example.  It  does  good.  And  this 
man  will  give  an  impulse  to  our  opera,  which  wants  it, 
and,  as  you  say,  he  will  have  many  horses.' 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Miss  Arundel,  with  a  beam- 
ing £ELoe  but  of  deep  expression,  said  to  Lothair,  *I  oonld 
tell  you  some  good  news  had  I  not  promised  the  Cardinal 
that  he  should  communicate  it  to  you  himsell   He  wiQ  see 
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you  to-morrow.  Althongh  it  does  not  affect  me  personaHj, 
it  win  be  to  me  the  happiest  event  that  ever  oconrred,  ex- 
cept|  of  course,  one.' 

'  What  can  she  mean  P '  thought  Lothair.  Bat  at  that 
moment  Cardinal  Berwick  approached  him,  and  Miss 
Arundel  gHdod  away. 

Father  Coleman  attended  Lothair  home  to  the  Agostini 

Palaoey  and  when  they  parted  said  with  much  emphasis, 

*  I  mnst  oongratnlate  jon  once  more  on  the  gpreat  event.' 

On  the  following  morning,  Lothair  fonnd  on  his  table  a 

nmnber  of  the  Roman  jonmal  published  that  day.    It  was 

customary  to  place  it  there,  but  in  general  he  only  glanced 

St  it,  and  scarcely  that.    On  the  present  occasion  his  own 

name  caaght  immediately  his  eye.     It  figured  in  a  long 

aecount  c^  the  cefebration  of  the  preceding  day.     It  was 

with  a  continually  changing  coimtfenance,  now  scarlet,  now 

pttlHd  as  death;    with  a  palpitating  heart,  a  trembling 

luoid,  a  oold  perspiration,  and  at  length  a  disordered  vision, 

thai  Lothair  read  the  whole  of  an  article,  of  which  we  now 

give  a.Btfmnary : 

'Bome  was  congratulated  on  the  service  of  yesterday, 
which  celebrated  the  greatest  event  of  this  century.  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  this  wise.  It  seems  that  a  young  En- 
glish noble,  of  the  highest  rank,  fieimily,  and  fortune  (and 
bere  the  name  and  titles  of  Lothair  were  accurately  given), 
like  many  of  the  scions  of  the  illustrious  and  influential 
Sumlies  of  Britain,  was  impelled  by  an  irresistible  motive 
to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  when 
tbe  Holy  Father  was  recently  attacked  by  the  Secret 
^  SodetieB  of  Atheiflm.  This  gallant  and  gifted  youth,  after 
prodigieB  of  vakrar  and  devotion,  had  fallen  at  Montana  in 
^  sacred  cause,  and  was  given  up  for  lost.  The  day 
'afk«r  the  battle,  when  the  ambulances  laden  with  the 
woon^ed  were  hourly  arriving  at  Rome  from  the  field,  an 
Kngliih  lady,  daughter  of  an  iUustrious  house,  celebrated 
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tbrongbont  oentories  for  its  devotion  to  the  Holj  Seei,  and 
who  during  the  present  awfiil  trial  had  never  ceaaed  in 
her  efforts  to  support  the  canse  of  Christianity,  was  en- 
ployed,  as  was  her  wont,  in  offices  of  charity,  and  wu 
tending  with  her  companion  sisters  her  wonnded  conntrr. 
men  at  the  hospital  La  Consolazione,  in  the  new  ward 
which  has  been  recently  added  to  that  establishment  bj 
the  Holy  Father. 

'  While  she  was  leaning  over  one  of  the  beds,  she  feh  a 
gentle  and  peculiar  pressure  on  her  shoulder,  and,  Iookin«r 
round,  beheld  a  most  beautiful  woman,  with  a  countenance 
of  singular  sweetness  and  yet  majesty.  And  the  visitor 
said,  '*  You  are  attending  to  those  English  who  believe  in 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Now  at  the  Hospital  Santissima  Trinita 
di  Pellegrini  there  is  in  an  ambulance  a  young  EngliflbT"*" 
apparently  dead^  but  who  will  not  die  if  you  go  to  hiin 
immediately  and  say  you  came  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin.** 

*  The  influence  of  the  stranger  was  so  irresistible  that 
the  young  English  lady,  attended  by  a  nurse  and  one  ol 
the  porters  of  La  Consolazione,  repaired  instantly  to  th** 
Di  Pellegrini,  and  there  they  found  in  the  oour^ard,  a^i 
they  had  been  told,  an  ambulance,  in  form  and  colour  aoii 
equipment  unlike  any  ambulance  used  by  the  papal  troops 
and  in  the  ambulance  the  senseless  body  of  a  youth,  wLo 
was  recognised  by  the  English  lady  as  her  young  acii 
gallant  countryman.  She  claimed  him  in  the  name  vi 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and,  after  due  remedies,  was  pennitt«<i 
to  take  him  at  once  to  his  noble  relatives,  who  lived  in  the 
Palazzo  Agostini. 

'  After  a  short  time  much  conversation  began  to  cncalate 
about  this  incident.  The  family  wished  to  testify  their 
gratitude  to  the  individual  whose  information  bad  kd  to 
the  recovery  of  the  body,  and  subsequently  of  the  life  of 
their  relation ;  but  all  that  they  could  at  first  learn  at  La  Coo- 
aolaaione  was,  that  tho  porter  believed  the  woman  was  Hani 
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Serafina  di  AngeliB,  the  handsome  wife  of  a  tailor  in  the 
Strada  di  Ripetta.  But  it  was  soon  shown  that  this  could 
not  be  tme,  for  it  was  proved  that,  on  the  day  in  question, 
Maria  Serafina  di  Angelis  was  on  a  visit  to  a  Mend  at  La 
Riccia ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  she  did  not  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  stranger  who  had  g^ven  the 
news.  Moreover,  the  porter  of  the  gate  being  required  to 
state  why  he  had  admitted  any  stranger  without  the  accus- 
tomed order,  denied  that  he  had  so  done ;  that  he  was  in 
his  lodge  and  the  gates  were  locked,  and  the  stranger  had 
passed  through  without  his  knowledge. 

*Two  priests  were  descending  the  stairs  when  the  stran* 
ger  came  upon  them,  and  they  were  so  struck  by  the  pecu« 
liarity  of  her  carriage,  that  they  turned  round  and  looked 
at  her,  and  clearly  observed  at  the  back  of  her  head  a  sort 
of  halo.  She  was  out  of  their  sight  while  they  were  making 
this  observation,  but  in  consequence  of  it  they  made  en- 
quiries of  the  porter  of  the  gate,  and  remained  in  the  court- 
yard tOl  she  returned. 

*  This  she  did  a  few  minutes  before  the  English  lady  and 
her  attendants  came  down,  as  they  had  been  detained  by 
the  preparation  of  some  bandages  and  other  remedies, 
without  which  they  never  moved.  The  porter  of  the  gate 
haying  his  attention  called  to  the  circumstance  by  the 
priests,  was  most  careful  in  his  observations  as  to  the  halo, 
ftod  described  it  as  distinct.  The  priests  then  followed  the 
stranger,  who  proceeded  down  a  long  and  solitary  street, 
made  up  in  a  great  degree  of  garden  and  convent  walls, 
and  without  a  turning.  They  observed  her  stop  and  speak 
to  two  children,  and  then,  though  there  was  no  house  to 
enter  and  no  street  to  turn  into,  she  vanished. 

'  When  they  had  reached  the  children  they  found  each  of 
them  holding  in  its  hand  a  beautiful  flower.  It  seems  the 
lady  had  given  the  boy  a  rose  of  Jericho,  and  to  his  sister 
a  white  and  golden  lily.      Enquiring  whether  she  had 
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spoken  to  them,  they  answered  that  she  had  aaid,  *^lM 
these  flowers  be  kept  in  remembranoe  of  me ;  they  wiD 
nerer  fiMle."  And  trolj,  though  months  had  elapsed,  these 
flowers  had  never  faded,  and,  after  the  procession  of  yesteiw 
day,  they  were  placed  nnder  erystal  in  tiie  ohapd  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Jesuit  chnrch  of  St.  Oeoi^  of 
Cappadocia,  and  may  be  seen  every  day,  and  will  be  eeen 
for  ever  in  primeval  freshness. 

'This  is  the  tmth^  account  of  what  really  occorred 
with  respect  to  this  memorable  event,  and  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  Consulta  of  the  Holy  Office,  presided  over  by 
the  Cardinal  Prefect  himself.  The  Holy  Office  is  most 
severe  in  its  inquisition  of  the  truth,  and  though  it  well 
knows  that  the  Divine  presence  never  leaves  His  Chorth, 
it  is  most  scrupulous  in  its  investigations  whenever  any 
miraculous  interposition  is  alleged.  It  was  entirely  by  iU 
exertions  that  the  somewhat  inconsistent  and  unsatis&ctory 
evidence  of  the  porter  of  the  gate,  in  the  first  instanoSi  was 
explained,  cleared,  and  established;  the  whole  chain  of 
evidence  worked  out;  all  idle  gossip  and  mere  nmioare 
rejected ;  and  the  evidence  obtained  of  above  twenty  wit- 
nesses of  all  ranks  of  life,  some  of  them  members  of  the 
learned  profession,  ajid  others  military  officers  of  undoubted 
honour  and  veracity,  who  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of 
the  stranger  at  the  Pellegrini,  and  the  undoubted  fact  of 
the  halo  playing  round  her  temples. 

*  The  Consulta  of  the  Holy  Office  could  only  draw  one 
inference,  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Father  himself^  as  to  the 
character  of  the  personage  who  thus  deigned  to  appear 
and  interpose ;  and  no  wonder  that  in  the  g^reai  function 
of  yesterday,  the  eyes  of  all  Bome  were  fixed  upon  Lotbiir 
as  the  most  fiEkvoured  of  living  men.' 

He  himself  now  felt  as  one  sinking  into  an  unfiithoiBsble 
abyss.  The  despair  came  over  him  that  involves  a  man 
engaged  in  a  hopeless  contest  with  a  remorselesB  powea 
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An  his  life  during  the  last  year  passed  niahinglj  across  bis 
mind*  He  recalled  the  wiles  that  had  been  employed  to 
indaoe  him  to  attend  a  fonction  in  a  Jesuits'  chapel  in  an 
obscure  nook  of  London ;  the  same  agencies  had  been  em- 
ployed there ;  then,  as  now,  the  influence  of  Glare  Arundel 
hnd  been  introduced  to  sway  him  when  all  others  had 
bileiL  Belmont  had  saved  him  then.  There  was  no 
Belmont  now.  The  last  words  of  Theodora  murmured  in 
his  ear  like  the  awful  voice  of  a  distant  sea;  They  were  th^ 
diapason  of  all  the  thought  and  feeling  of  that  profound 
and  passionate  spirit. 

That  seemed  only  a  petty  plot  in  London,  and  he  had 
smee  sometimes  smiled  when  he  remembered  how  it  had 
been  baffled.  Shallow  apprehension !  The  petty  plot  was 
only  part  of  a  great  and  unceasing  and  triumphant  con- 
spiracy, and  the  obscure  and  inferior  agencies  which  he 
had  been  rash  enough  to  deride  had  consummated  their 
oommanded  purpose  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

He  felt  all  the  indignation  natural  to  a  sincere  and  high- 
spirited  man^  who  finds  that  he  has  been  befooled  by  those 
whom  he  has  trusted ;  but  summoning  all  his  powers  to 
extricate  himself  firom  his  desolate  dilemma,  he  found  him- 
self without  resource.  What  public  declaration  on  his  part 
ooold  alter  the  undeniable  fact^  now  circulating  throughout 
the  world,  that  in  the  supernatural  scene  of  yesterday 
be  was  the  willing  and  the  principal  actor  ?  Unquestion- 
ably he  had  been  very  imprudent,  not  only  in  that  instance 
but  in  his  habitual  visits  to  the  church ;  he  felt  all  that 
now.  But  he  was  lorn  and  shattered,  infinitely  distressed 
both  in  body  and  in  mind ;  weak  and  miserable ;  and  he 
thought  he  was  leaning  on  angelio  hearts,  when  he  found 
bimsalf  in  the  embrace  of  spirits  of  another  sphere. 

Li  what  a  position  of  unexampled  pain  did  he  not  now 
Cud  himself  I    To  feel  it  your  duty  to  quit  the  ftith  in 
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which  joa  have  been  bred  must  inyolve  an  awfol  pang; 
bat  to  be  a  renegade  without  the  consolation  of  consdeDce, 
against  your  sense,  against  yonr  will,  alike  for  no  celestial 
hope  and  no  earthly  object^  this  was  agonj  mixed  with 
self-contempt. 

He  remembered  what  Lady  Corisande  had  once  said  to 
him  abont  those  who  quitted  their  natiye  church  for  the 
Boman  communion.  What  would  she  say  now?  He 
marked  in  imagination  the  cloud  of  sorrow  on  her  imperial 
brow  and  the  scorn  of  her  curled  lip. 

Whatever  happened  he  could  never  return  to  England, 
at  least  for  many  years,  when  aJl  the  things  and  persons  he 
cared  for  would  have  disappeared,  or  changed,  which  is 
worse;  and  then  what  would  be  the  use  of  retaining? 
He  would  go  to  America,  or  Australia^  or  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  the  interior  of  Africa;  but  even  in  all  these 
places,  according  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Propaganda, 
he  would  find  Boman  priests  and  active  priests.  He  felt 
himself  a  lost  man ;  not  free  from  faults  in  this  matt^ , 
but  pxmished  beyond  his  errors.  But  this  is  the  &teof 
men  who  think  they  can  struggle  successfully  with  a 
supematoral  power. 

A  servant  opened  a  door  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  that, 
with  his  permission,  his  Eminence,  the  English  Cardinal, 
would  wait  on  him. 
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It  is  proverbial  to  what  drowning  men  will  cHng.  Lotfaair, 
in  his  utter  hopelessness,  made  a  distinction  between  the 
Cardinal  and  the  conspirators.  The  Cardinal  had  been 
absent  from  Bome  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Lothair  in  that  city.  The  Cardinal  was  his 
father's  friend,  an  English  gentleman^  with  an  EngHah 
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education,  once  an  Anglican,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
honooTy  a  good,  kind-hearted  man.  Lothair  explained  the 
apparent  and  occasional  co-operation  of  his  Eminence  with 
the  otherSy  by  their  making  nse  of  him  without  a  due 
conscioiiBness  of  their  purpose  on  his  part.  Lothair  re- 
membered how  delicately  his  former  guardian  had  always 
treated  the  subject  of  religion  in  their  conversations.  The 
aononncement  of  his  visit  instead  of  aggravating  the  dis- 
tresses of  Lothair,  seemed,  as  all  these  considerations 
rapidly  occurred  to  him,  almost  to  impart  a  ray  of  hope. 

'I  see,'  said  the  Cardinal,  as  he  entered  serene  and 
graceful  as  usual,  and  glancing  at  the  table,  'that  you 
have  been  reading  the  account  of  our  great  act  of  yes- 
terday.' 

*  Yes ;  and  I  have  been  reading  it,'  said  Lothair  redden- 
ing, 'with  indignation;  with  alarm;  I  should  add,  with 
disgust.' 

'How  is  this  P '  said  the  Cardinal,  feeling  or  affecting 
surprise. 

'It  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  imposture,'  continued 
Lothair ;  '  and  I  will  take  care  that  my  opinion  is  known 
ofit' 

'  Do  nothing  rashly,'  said  the  Cardinal.  '  This  is  an 
official  journal,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  nothing 
appears  in  it  which  is  not  drawn  up,  or  well  considered,  by 
truly  pious  men.' 

'You  yourself,  sir,  must  know,'  continued  Lothair,  '  that 
the  whole  of  this  statement  is  founded  on  £BJsehood ' 

'  Indeed  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe,'  said  the  Cardinal, 
'that  there  was  a  particle  of  misstatement,  or  even 
exaggeration,  either  in  the  base  or  the  superstructure  of 
^  narrative.' 

'Good  God!'  exclaimed  Lothair.  'Why!  take  the 
very  first  allegation,  that  I  fell  at  Mentana  fighting  in  the 
mnks  of  the  Holy  Father.     Every  one  knows  that  I  fell 
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fighting  against  him,  and  ih%t  I  was  ahnost  slain  by  one  U 
his  chassepots.  It  is  notorious ;  and  thongh,  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  I  haye  not  obtraded  the  &^  in  the  sociefy  in 
which  I  haye  been  reoentlj  living,  I  have  never  attempted 
to  conceal  it,  and  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  masX 
be  as  faniiliar  to  every  member  of  that  society  as  to  your 
Eminence/ 

*  I  know  there  are  two  narratives  of  year  relations  with 
the  battle  of  Mentana^'  observed  the  Cardinal  quietly. 
*  The  one  accepted  as  authentic  is  that  which  appears  io 
this  journal ;  the  other  aocount|  which  can  only  be  traced 
to  yourself,  bears  no  doubt  a  somewhat  different  character; 
but  considering  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
and  that  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  confirmatory  or  collateral 
evidence  to  extenuate  its  absolute  unlikelihood,  I  hardly 
think  you  are  justified  in  using,  with  reference  to  the 
statement  in  this  article,  the  harsh  expression  which  I  am 
persuaded,  on  reflection,  you  will  feel  you  have  hastily 
used.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Lothair  with  a  kindling  eye  and  a  bomiiig 
cheek,  '  that  1  am  the  best  judge  of  what  I  did  at  Men- 
tana.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  the  Cardinal  with  dulcet  oalsmess, 
'you  naturally  think  so;  but  you  must  remembar  yoa 
have  been  very  ill,  my  dear  young  friend,  and  laboniizig 
under  much  excitement.  1£  I  were  you,  and  I  speak  u 
your  friend,  I  hope  your  best  one,  I  would  not  dwell  too 
much  on  this  fancy  of  yours  about  the  battle  of  Mentaoa. 
1  would  myself  always  deal  tenderly  with  a  fixed  idea: 
harsh  attempts  to  terminate  hallucination  are  seldom  Bn(v 
eessful.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  a  pubHo  eveati  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  ^da  that  he  is  of  one  opinion  and 
all  orders  of  society  of  another,  he  should  not  be  enoonnged 
to  dwell  on  a  perverted  view;  he  should  be  gradnaO; 
weaned  from  it.' 
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'  You  amaze  me ! '  said  Lothair. 

*Not  at  all,'  said  the  CardinaL  *I  am  Bnr&  you  will 
benefit  bj  mj  adrioe.  And  yon.  must  already  perceive 
Uiaki  aaBuming  the  interpretation  which  the  world  without 
exertion  places  on  yonr  conduct  in  the  field  to  be  the  just 
one,  there  really  is  not  a  single  drcnmstance  in  the  whole 
of  this  interesting  and  important  statement,  the  accuracy 
of  which  yon  yourself  would  for  a  moment  dispute.' 

*What  is  tiiere  said  about  me  at  Montana  makes  me 
doubt  of  all  the  rest,'  said  Lothair. 

*  Welly  we  will  not  dwell  on  Montana,'  said  the  Cardinal 
with  a  sweet  smile ;  '  I  haye  treated  of  that  point.  Your 
case  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  It  will  wear  off 
with  returning  health.  King  George  lY.  believed  that  he 
tras  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  indeed  commanded 
there ;  and  his  friends  were  at  one  time  a  little  alarmed ; 
bat  Knighton,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  said,  '*  His  Majesty 
has  only  to  leave  off  Oura9oa,  and  rest  assured  he  will  gain 
no  more  victories."  The  rest  of  this  statement,  which  is 
to-day  officially  communicated  to  the  whole  world,  and 
whieh  in  its  resnlts  will  probably  be  not  less  important 
even  than  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  St.  Peter,  is 
established  by  evidence  so  incontestable,  by  witnesses  so 
nnmeroas,  so  various,  in  all  the  circumstances  and  acci- 
dents of  testimony  so  satis&ctory,  I  may  say  so  irresistible, 
ihat  controversy  on  this  head  would  be  a  mere  imperti- 
nence and  waste  of  time.' 

'  I  am  not  convinced,'  said  Lothair. 

*  Hush  f '  said  the  Cardinal,  '  the  freaks  of  your  own 
mind  about  personal  incidents,  however  lamentable,  may 
be  viewed  with  indulgence,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  you 
osanot  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  the  rest.  You  must  be 
convinced,  and  on  reflection  you  will  be  convinced.  Re- 
member, siTi  where  you  are.  You  are  in  the  centre  of 
Christendom,  where  truth,  and  wnere  alone  truth  resides. 
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DWine  anthoritj  baa  penued  this  paper  and  approTod  ii 
It  is  published  for  the  jay  and  satis&ction  of  two  hondred 
millions  of  Christians,  and  for  the  salyaiion  of  all  then 
who  nnhappilj  for  themselves  are  not  jet  converted  to  the 
£uth.  It  records  the  most  memorable  event  of  this  oen- 
tiuy.  Oar  Blessed  Lady  has  personally  appeared  to  her 
votaries  before  daring  that  period,  but  never  at  Borne. 
Wisely  and  well  she  has  worked  in  villages  and  among  the 
illiterate  as  at  the  be^nning  did  her  Divine  Son.  Bat 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  terminating  the  infidelity  of  the 
world.  In  the  eternal  city,  amid  all  its  matchless  leanuDg 
and  profoond  theology,  in  the  sight  of  thousands,  this 
great  act  has  been  accomplished,  in  a  manner  which  can 
admit  of  no  donbt,  and  which  can  lead  to  no  controversy. 
Some  of  the  most  notorious  atheists  of  Rome  have  alreiulj 
solicited  to  be  admitted  to  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  the 
Secret  Societies  have  received  their  death-blow ;  I  look  to 
the  alienation  of  England  as  virtually  over.  I  am  panting 
to  see  you  return  to  the  home  of  your  fieithers  and  recon- 
quer it  for  the  Ghnrch  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth.  Never  was  a  man  in  a  greater  position  smce 
Crodfrey  or  Ignatius.  Tho  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are 
upon  you  as  the  most  favoured  of  men,  and  you  stud 
there  like  Saint  Thomas.' 

'  Perhaps  he  was  as  bewildered  as  I  am,*  said  Lothair. 

*Well,  his  bewilderment  ended  in  his  becoming  ao 
apostle,  as  yours  will.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  con- 
versation, and  that  we  agree;  I  knew  we  should.  Bui 
now  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  business,  and  very  grave. 
The  world  assumes  that  being  the  favoured  of  Heaven  70a 
are  naturally  and  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Ghnrch. 
I,  your  late  guardian,  know  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
sometimes  I  blame  myself  that  it  is  not  so.  But  I  have 
ever  scrupulously  refrained  from  attempting  to  control 
your  convictions ;  and  the  result  has  justified  me.    Heaven 
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has  directed  jonr  life,  and  I  have  now  to  impart  to  you 
the  most  gratifying  intelligence  that  can  be  commnnicated 
by  man,  and  that  the  Holj  Father  will  to-morrow  himself 
reoeiye  yon  into  the  bosom  of  that  Church  of  which  he 
is  the  divine  head.  Christendom  will  then  hail  you  as  its 
champion  and  r^enerator,  and  thus  will  be  realised  the' 
divine  dream  with  which  you  were  inspired  in  our  morning 
walk  in  the  park  at  Vauze.' 


CHAPTER  LXIX 


It  was  the  darkest  hour  in  Lothair's  life.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  sorrow ;  he  had  experienced  calamities 
physical  and  moral  The  death  of  Theodora  had  shaken 
him  to  the  centre.  It  was  that  first  gp.*eat  grief  which 
makes  a  man  acquainted  with  his  deepest  feelings,  which 
detracts  something  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  youngest 
life,  and  dims,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  lustre  of  existence. 
But  even  that  bereavement  was  mitigated  by  distractions 
alike  inevitable  and  ennobling.  The  sternest  and  highest 
of  all  obligations,  military  duty,  claimed  him  with  on  un- 
faltering grasp,  and  the  clarion  sounded  almost  as  he 
closed  her  eyes.  Then  he  went  forth  to  struggle  for  a 
csQse  which  at  least  she  believed  to  bo  just  and  sublime ; 
aud  if  hia  own  convictions  on  that  head  might  be  less  assured 
or  precise,  still  there  was  doubtless  much  that  was  inspiring 
in  the  contest,  and  much  dependent  on  the  success  of  himself 
ftnd  his  comrades  that  tended  to  the  elevation  of  man. 

But,  now,  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance  to  sustain 
lus  involved  and  sinking  life.  A  renegade,  a  renegade 
without  conviction,  without  necessity,  in  absolute  violation 
of  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  the  person  he  most  honoured 
and  most  loved,  as  he  received  her  parting  spirit  1    And 
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why  was  all  this  P  and  how  waa  all  this  f  What  ayBtam 
of  soToeiy  had  encompassed  hia  ezistenoe  P  For  he  w»s 
spell-boondf  as  mnoh  as  any  knight  in  &izy  tale  whom 
malignant  influences  had  robbed  of  his  Yalonr  and  will  and 
virtue.  No  sane  person  could  credit,  even  oompxeheDd, 
his  position.  Had  he  the  opportunity  of  stating  it  in  » 
court  of  justice  to-morrow,  he  could  only  enter  into  a 
narrative  which  would  decide  his  lot  as  an  insane  bein^. 
The  magical  rites  had  been  so  gradual,  so  subtle,  so  mnlti- 
farious,  all  in  appearance  independent  of  each  other,  thongli 
in  reality  scientifically  combined,  that  while  the  conspira- 
tors had  probably  effected  his  ruin  both  in  body  and  in 
soul,  the  only  charges  he  could  make  against  them  would 
be  acts  of  exquisite  cliariiy,  tenderness,  self-aaorifioe^  pei^ 
sonal  devotion,  refined  piety,  and  religious  sentiment  of 
the  most  exalted  character. 

What  was  to  be  done?  And  could  anything  be  doneP 
Could  he  escape  P  Where  firom  and  where  to  P  He  was 
certain,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  firom  many  eiitnun- 
stances,  that  he  was  watched.  Could  he  hopei  that  the 
vigilance  which  observed  all  his  movements  would  eoruple 
to  prevent  any  which  might  be  inconvenient  P  He  felt 
assured  that,  to  quit  that  palace  alone,  was  not  in  his 
power.  And  were  it,  whither  could  he  goP  To  whom 
was  he  to  appeal?  And  about  what  was  he  to  ap- 
peal? Should  he  appeal  to  the  Holy  Father  P  Thero 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  that  to-morrow.  To  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  who  had  solemnised  yesterday  with 
gracious  unction  his  spiritual  triumph?  To  those  oosi- 
genial  spirits,  the  mild  Assessor  of  the  Inquisition,  or 
the  President  of  the  Propaganda,  who  was  busied  at  that 
moment  in  circulating  throughout  both  the  Amerioaa,  all 
Asia,  all  Afirica,  all  Australia,  and  parts  of  Europe,  for  ti» 
edification  of  distant  millions,  the  particulars  of  the  mira. 
culous  scene  in  which  he  was  the  prindpal  actor  P    Shonfel 
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he  ilnvw  bimself  on  the  protection  of  the  ambigaooB 
minister  of  the  British  Grown,  and  invoke  his  aid  against 
a  conspiracy  tonching  the  rights,  reason,  and  freedom  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  P  He  wonld  probably  find 
that  functionary  inditing  a  private  letter  to  the  English 
Secretary  ci  State,  giving  the  minister  a  graphic  account 
of  the  rare 'doings  of  yesterday,  and  assuring  the  minister, 
from  his  own  personal  and  ocular  experience,  that  a 
member  of  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  the  British  peerage 
carrM  in  the  procession  a  lighted  taper  after  two  flngels 
with  amaranthine  flowers  and  golden  wings. 

Lothair  remained  in  his  apartments ;  no  one  approached 
him.  It  was  the  only  day  that  the  Monsignore  had  not 
waited  on  him.  Father  Coleman  was  equally  reserved. 
Strange  to  say,  not  one  of  those  agreeable  and  polite  gentle- 
men,  fikthers  of  the  oratory,  who  talked  about  gems,  torsos, 
and  excavations,  and  who  always  more  or  less  attended  his 
\ev6ey  troubled  him  this  morning.  With  that  exquisite 
tact  which  pervades  the  hierarchical  circles  of  Bome, 
ei  Wynne  felt  that  Lothair,  on  the  eve  of  that  event  of  his 
HIb  which  Providence  had  so  long  and  sa  mysteriously 
prepared,  would  wish  to  be  undisturbed. 

Bestless,  disquieted,  revolving  all  the  incidents  of  his 
last  year,  trying,  by  terrible  analysis,  to  ascertain  how  he 
ever  could  have  got  into  such  a  fiJse  position,  and  how 
he  could  yet  possibly  extricate  himself  from  it,  not  shrink- 
ing  in  many  things  from  self- blame,  and  yet  not  recog- 
nising on  his  part  such  a  degree  of  deviation  frt)m  the 
standard  of  right  feeling,  or  even  of  common  sense,  as 
would  authorise  sudi  an  overthrow  as  that  awaiting  him, 
high  rank  and  boundless  wealth,  a  station  of  duty  ani 
of  honour,  some  gifts  of  nature,  and  golden  youth,  and  a 
fisposition  that  at  least  aspired,  in  the  employment  of 
^lese  accidents  of  Hfe  and  fortune,  at  someihing  better 
than  selfish  gratification,  all  smashed,  the  day  drew  oil 
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Drew  on  the  day,  and  every  hour  it  seemed  his  ^nrit 
wa8  more  lone  and  dark.  For  the  first  time  the  thou^t 
of  death  occurred  to  him  aa  a  relief  from  the  perplezidefl 
of  existence.  How  much  better  had  he  died  at  Mentua ! 
To  this  pass  had  arrived  the  cordial  and  brilliant  Lord  of 
Muriel,  who  enjoyed  and  adorned  life,  and  yrished  others 
to  adorn  and  to  enjoy  it ;  the  individual  whom,  probably, 
were  the  majority  of  the  English  people  polled,  they  would 
have  fixed  upon  as  filling  the  most  enviable  of  all  podtions, 
and  holding  out  a  hope  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  it. 
Bom  with  every  advantage  that  could  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  fellow-men,  with  a  quick  intelligence  and  a 
Doblid  disposition,  here  he  was  at  one-and-twenty  ready  to 
welcome  death,  perhaps  even  to  devise  it,  as  the  only  rescue 
from  a  doom  of  confusion,  degradation,  and  remorse. 

He  had  thrown  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  had  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  to  assist  the  abstraction  which  he  de- 
manded. There  was  not  an  incident  of  his  life  that  es- 
caped the  painful  inquisition  of  his  memory.  He  passed 
his  childhood  once  more  in  that  stem  Scotch  home,  that, 
after  all,  had  been  so  kind,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  so  wisfr 
The  last  words  of  counsel  and  of  warning  fr*om  his  uncle, 
expressed  at  Muriel,  came  back  to  him.  And  yet  there 
seemed  a  destiny  throughout  these  transactions  which  was 
irresistible  I  The  last  words  of  Theodora,  her  look,  eres 
more  solemn  than  her  tone,  might  have  been  breathed 
over  a  tripod,  for  they  were  a  prophecy,  not  a  warning. 

How  long  he  had  been  absorbed  in  this  pasaioDate 
reverie  he  knew  not,  but  when  he  looked  up  again  it  was 
night,  and  the  moon  had  touched  hia  window.  He  rose 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  vent  into 
the  corridor.  AH  was  silent ;  not  an  attendant  was  visible; 
the  sky  was  dear  and  starry,  and  the  moonlight  fell  on  the 
tall,  still  cypresses  in  the  vast  quadrangle. 

Lothair  leant  over  the  balustrade  and  gazed  anon  the 
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moonlit  fountains.  The  change  of  scene,  silent  and  jet 
!iot  voiceless,  and  the  softening  spell  of  the  tranqnillising 
hoar  were  a  relief  to  him.  And  after  a  time  he  wandered 
aboat  the  corridors,  and  after  a  time  he  descended  into  the 
conrt.  The  tall  Swiss,  in  his  grand  nniform,  was  closing 
the  gates  which  had  just  released  a  visitor.  Lothair  mo« 
tioned  that  he  too  wished  to  go  forth,  and  the  Swiss  obeyed 
him.  The  threshold  was  passed,  and  Lothair  found  him- 
self for  the  first  time  alone  in  Rome. 

Utterly  reckless  he  cared  not  where  he  went  or  what 
might  happen.  The  streets  were  quite  deserted,  and  he 
wandered  about  with  a  strange  curiosity,  gratified  as  he 
sometimes  encountered  famous  objects  he  had  read  of,  and 
yet  the  true  character  of  which  no  reading  ever  realises. 

The  moonlight  becomes  the  proud  palaces  of  Rome, 
their  corniced  and  balconied  fronts  rich  with  deep  shadows 
in  the  blaze.  Sometimes  he  encountered  an  imperial 
column ;  eometimes  he  came  to  an  arcadian  square  flooded 
with  light  and  resonant  with  the  fall  of  statued  fountains. 
Emerging  from  a  long  straggling  street  of  convents  and 
gardens,  he  found  himself  in  an  open  space  full  of  antique 
ruins,  and  among  them  the  form  of  a  colossal  amphi- 
theatre that  he  at  once  recognised. 

It  rose  with  its  three  tiers  of  arches  and  the  huge  wall  tliai 
crowns  them,  black  and  complete  in  the  air ;  and  not  until 
Lothair  had  entered  it  could  he  perceive  the  portion  of  the 
outer  wall  that  was  in  ruins,  and  now  bathed  with  the 
silver  light.  Jjothair  was  alone.  In  that  huge  creation, 
once  echoing  with  the  shouts,  and  even  tho  agonies,  of 
thousands,  Lothair  was  alone. 

He  sate  him  down  on  a  block  of  stone  in  that  sublime 
and  desolate  arena,  and  asked  himself  the  secret  spell  of 
this  Borne  that  had  already  so  agitated  his  young  life,  and 
f>robably  was  about  critically  to  afiect  it.  Theodora  lived 
fur  Borne  and  died  for  Rome.    And  the  Cardinal,  bom  and 
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bred  an  English  gentleman,  with  many  hopes  and  honoora, 
had  renonnced  his  religion,  and,  it  might  be  said,  hia 
country,  for  Borne.  And  for  Borne,  to-morrow,  Catesbj 
would  die  without  a  pang,  and  sacrifice  himself  for  Borneo 
as  his  race  for  three  hundred  years  had  given,  for  the  same 
cause,  honour  and  broad  estates  and  unhesitating  Htcs. 
And  these  very  people  were  influenced  by  different  mo- 
tives, and  thought  they  were  devoting  themselves  to  oppo* 
site  ends.  But  still  it  was  Borne :  Bepublican  or  GflBsamn, 
papal  or  pagan,  it  still  was  Borne. 

Was  it  a  breeze  in  a  breezeless  night  that  was  si^mig 
amid  these  ruins?  A  pine  tree  moved  its  head  on  a 
broken  arch,  and  there  was  a  stir  among  the  plants  that 
hung  on  the  ancient  walls.  It  was  a  breeze  in  a  breezeless 
night  that  waa  sighing  amid  the  ruins. 

There  was  a  tall  crag  of  ancient  building  contiguous  to 
the  block  on  which  Lothair  was  seated,  and  which  on  his 
arrival  he  had  noted,  although,  long  lost  in  reverie,  he  had 
not  recently  turned  his  glance  in  that  direction.  He  was 
roused  from  that  reverie  by  the  indefinite  sense  of  some 
change  having  occurred  which  often  disturbs  and  termi- 
nates one's  brooding  thoughts.  And  looking  round,  he 
felt,  he  saw,  he  was  no  longer  alone.  The  moonbeams  fell 
apon  a  figure  that  was  observing  him  from  the  crag  of  nin 
that  was  near,  and  as  the  light  clustered  and  gathered  round 
the  form,  it  became  every  moment  more  definite  and  distiiicL 

Lothair  would  have  sprung  forward,  but  he  oonld  onlj 
extend  his  arms :  he  would  have  spoken,  but  his  tongae 
was  paralysedL 

'  Lothair,'  said  a  deep,  sweet  voice  that  nover  coold  he 
forgotten. 

'  I  am  here,'  he  at  last  repUed. 

'  Bemember ! '  and  she  threw  upon  him  that  glanoe,  at 
once  serene  and  solemn,  that  had  been  her  last,  and  was 
impressed  indelibly  upon  his  heart  of  hearts. 
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Now,  he  could  spnxig  forward  and  tlirow  himself  at  her 
feet;  but  alas !  as  he  reached  her,  the  figure  melted  into 
the  moonlight,  and  she  was  gone :  that  divine  Theodora, 
who,  let  ns  hope,  returned  at  least  to  those  Elysian  fields 
she  80  well  deserved. 
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'Thbt  have  overdone  it,  G^ertmde,  with  Lothair,'  said 
Lord  Stw  Jerome  to  his  wife.  '  I  spoke  to  Monsignore 
Cateshy  about  it  some  time  ago,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
me ;  I  had  more  confidence  in  the  Cardinal  and  am  disap- 
pointed ;  bnt  a  priest  is  ever  too  hot.  His  nervous  eystem 
has  been  tried  too  much.' 

1^7  St.  Jerome  still  hoped  the  best,  and  believed  in  it. 
She  was  prepared  to  accept  the  way  Lothair  was  found 
senseless  in  the  Coliseum  as  a  continuance  of  miraculons 
interpositions.  He  might  have  remained  there  for  a  day 
or  days  and  never  have  been  recognised  when  discovered. 
How  marvellously  providential  that  Father  Coleman 
ahonld  have  been  in  the  vicinity  and  tempted  to  visit  the 
great  ruin  that  very  night  I 

Lord  St.  Jerome  was  devout,  and  easy  in  his  temper. 
Priests  and  women  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  ma- 
naging hinL  But  he  was  an  English  gentleman,  and  there 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  character  a  fund  of  courage,  firm- 
ness, and  common  sense,  that  sometimes  startled  and 
BometimeB  perplexed  those  who  assumed  that  he  could  be 
easily  controlled.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  Lothair,  *  a  peer  of  England  and  my  connection ;'  and  he 
had  not  unlimited  confidence  in  those  who  had  been 
hitherto  consulted  as  to  his  state.  There  was  a  celebrated 
Engiiah  physician  at  that  time  visiting  Borne,  and  Lord 
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BL  Jerome,  notwithstanding  tho  multiform  resistanoe  d 
Monsignore  Catesby,  insiflted  ho  should  be  called  in  to 

Lothair. 

The  English  physician  was  one  of  those  men  who  ahhor 
priests,  and  do  not  particularly  admire  ladies.  The  latter, 
in  revenge,  denounced  his  manners  as  brutal,  though  they 
always  sent  for  him,  and  were  always  trying,  though 
vainly,  to  pique  him  into  sympathy.  He  rarely  spoke,  hut 
ho  listened  to  everyone  with  entire  patience.  He  some- 
times asked  a  question,  but  he  never  made  a  remazk. 

Lord  St.  Jerome  had  seen  the  physician  alone  before  ha 
visited  the  Palazzo  Agostini,  and  had  talked  to  him  freely 
about  Lothair.  The  physician  saw  at  once  that  Lord  Sl 
Jerome  was  truthful,  and  that  though  his  intelligenoe 
might  be  limited,  it  was  pure  and  direct.  Appreciating 
Lord  St.  Jerome,  that  nobleman  found  the  redoubtable 
doctor  not  ungenial,  and  assured  his  wife  that  she  would 
meet  on  the  morrow  by  no  means  so  savage  a  being  as  she 
anticipated.  She  received  him  accordingly,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Monsignore  Catesby.  Never  had  sheexerdsed 
her  distinguished  powers  of  social  rhetoric  with  more  art 
and  fervour,  and  never  apparently  had  they  proved  l«s 
productive  of  the  intended  consequences.  The  phyaician 
said  not  a  word,  and  merely  bowed  when  exhausted  nature 
consigned  the  luminous  and  impassioned  Lady  St.  Jerome 
to  inevitable  silence.  Monsignore  Catesby  felt  he  viu 
bound  in  honour  to  make  some  diversion  in  her  favour ; 
repeat  some  of  her  unanswered  inquiries,  and  reiterate 
some  of  her  unnoticed  views ;  but  the  only  return  he  rooetvcd 
was  silence  without  a  bow,  and  then  the  physioiaB  r^ 
marked, '  I  presume  I  can  now  see  the  patient.' 

The  English  physician  was  alone  with  Lothair  for  same 
time,  and  then  he  met  in  consultation  the  usual  attendanta. 
The  result  of  all  these  proceedings  was  that  he  returned  to 
tho  saloon,  in  which  he  found  Lord  and  Lady  St  Jerome, 
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Uonsignore  Catesby,  and  Father  Coleman,  and  be  then  Bai4s 
*  My  opinion  is  that  his  Lordship  shonld  qnit  Rome  imme* 
diatelj,  and  I  think  he  had  better  return  at  onoe  to  his  own 
country.* 

All  the  efforts  of  the  English  Propaganda  were  now 
directed  to  prevent  the  return  of  Lothair  to  his  own  country. 
The  Cardinal  and  Lady  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Monsignore, 
and  Father  Coleman,  all  the  beautiful  young  countesses 
who  had  '  gone  over '  to  Rome,  and  all  the  spirited  youTi<^ 
earls  who  had  come  orer  to  bring  their  wives  back,  but 
had  unfortunately  remained  themselves,  looked  very  serious, 
and  spoke  much  in  whispers.  Lord  St.  Jerome  was  firm 
that  Lothair  should  immediately  leave  the  city,  and  find 
that  change  of  scene  and  air  which  were  declared  by 
authority  to  be  indispensable  for  his  health,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  But  his  return  to  England,  at  this  moment, 
was  an  affair  of  serious  difficulty.  He  could  not  return  un- 
attended, and  attended  too  by  some  intimate  and  devoted 
friend.  Besides  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  Lothair  had 
strength  remaining  to  bear  so  great  an  exertion,  and  at  such 
a  season  of  the  year ;  and  he  seemed  disinclined  to  it  himself. 
He  also  wished  to  leave  Rome,  but  he  wished  also  in  timp 
to  ettend  his  travels.  Amidst  these  difficulties  a  Neapolitan 
duke,  a  great  Mend  of  Monsignore  Catesby,  a  gentleman 
who  always  had  a  friend  in  need,  offered  to  the  young 
English  noble,  the  interesting  young  Englishman  so 
favoured  by  heaven,  the  use  of  his  villa  on  the  coast  of 
the  remotest  part  of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse.  Here  was  a 
solution  of  many  difficulties :  departure  from  Rome,  change 
of  scene  and  air  (sea  air,  too,  particularly  recommended), 
and  almost  the  same  as  a  return  to  England,  without  an 
effi>rt ;  for  was  it  not  an  island,  only  with  a  better  climate, 
and  a  people  with  free  institutions,  or  a  taste  for  them, 
which  is  the  dame  P 

The  mode  in  which  Lady  St.  Jerome  and  Monsignore 
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Catesby  consulted  Lord  St.  Jerome  on  the  solgeot,  took  the 
adroit  but  insidioiiB  form  of  oongratnlating  him  on  the 
entire  and  nnezpeoted  folfihnant  of  his  purpose.  '  Are  we 
not  fortunate  P '  exclaimed  her  Ladyship,  looking  up 
brightly  in  his  &ce,  and  gently  pressing  one  of  his  arms. 

'Exactly  everything  your  Lordship  required,*  echoed 
Monsig^ore  Catesby,  congratulating  him  by  pressing  the 
other. 

The  Cardinal  said  to  Lord  St.  Jerome  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  in  an  easy  way,  and  as  if  he  were  not  think- 
ing too  much  of  the  matter, '  So  you  have  got  out  of  all 
your  difficulties.' 

Lord  St.  Jerome  was  not  entirely  satisfied,  but  bethought 
he  had  done  a  great  deal,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  effort 
for  him  had  not  been  inconsiderable ;  and  so  the  result  was 
that  Lothair,  accompanied  by  Monsignore  Gatesby  and 
Father  Coleman,  travelled  by  easy  stages,  and  chiefly  on 
horseback,  through  a  delicious  and  romantio  oountiy,  which 
alone  did  Lothair  a  great  deal  of  good,  to  the  coast;  crossed 
the  straits  on  a  serene  afternoon,  visited  'Messina  and 
Palermo,  and  finally  settled  at  their  point  of  destinatioo, 
the  Villa  Catalano. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfiictory  than  the  Monaignae's 
bulletin,  announcing  to  his  friends  at'Bome  their  ultimate 
arrangements.  Three  weeks'  travel,  air,  horse  exercise,  the 
inspiration  of  the  landscape  and  the  dime,  had  wondexfoUj 
restored  Lothair,  and  they  might  entirely  count  on  his  ps»- 
ing  Holy  Week  at  Borne,  when  all  they  had  hoped  aad 
prayed  for  would,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Viigm,  be 
acoomplished. 
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CHAPTER  TiXXT, 

Tn  ierraoe  of  the  Villa  Catalano,  with  its  orange  and  palm 
treeSi  looked  upon  a  sea  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  rose  from  a 
shelving  shore  of  aloes  and  arbutus.  The  waters  reflected 
the  colonr  of  the  sky,  and  all  the  foliage  was  bedewed  with 
the  same  yiolet  light  of  mom  which  bathed  the  softness  of 
the  distant  mountains,  and  the  undulating  beauty  of  the 
OTer-yarying  coast. 

TiOthair  was  walking  on  the  terrace,  his  £BLTourite  walk, 
for  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  ever  found  himself 
alone.  Not  that  he  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  his 
companions.  More  complete  ones  could  scarcely  be  selected. 
Travel,  which  they  say  tries  all  tempers,  had  only  proved 
the  engaging  equanimity  of  Catesby,  and  had  never  dis- 
turbed the  amiable  repose  of  his  brother  priest :  and  then 
they  were  so  entertaining  and  so  instructive,  as  well  as  handy 
and  experienced  in  all  common  things.  The  Monsignore 
bad  so  much  taste  and  leeling  and  various  knowledge ;  and 
as  for  the  reverend  Father,  all  the  antiquaries  they  daily 
encountered  were  mere  children  in  his  hands  who,  without 
effort,  could  explain  and  illustrate  every  scene  and  object, 
and  spoke  as  if  he  had  never  given  a  thought  to  any  other 
theme  than  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  the  expedition  of  Nicias 
and  the  adventures  of  Agathocles.  And  yet  during  all 
their  travels  Lothair  felt  that  he  never  was  alone.  This 
was  remarkable  at  the  great  cities  such  as  Messina  anit 
Palermo,  but  it  was  a  prevalent  habit  in  less  frequented 
places.  There  was  a  petty  town  near  them,  which  he  had 
never  visited  alone,  although  he  had  made  more  than  one 
attempt  with  that  view ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  terrace  in 
the  early  mom,  a  spot  whence  he  could  be  observed  from  the 
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tOIa,  and  which,  did  not  easily  oommonicaie  with  the  pr^ 
eipitonfl  and  soironnding  scenery,  that  T^ifliMi*  woald  io- 
dnlge  that  habit  of  introspection  which  he  had  pnmed 
through  many  a  long  ride,  and  which  to  him  was  a  nsrf  r- 
fiiling  sonroe  of  interest  and  even  excitement. 

He  wanted  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  what  he  deemed 
the  &flare  of  his  life,  and  of  the  dangers  and  disoomfitare 
that  were  still  impending  over  him.  Were  these  caoses  to 
be  found  in  any  peculiarity  of  his  disposition^  or  in  the 
general  inexperience  and  incompetence  of  youth?  Tbe 
latter  he  was  now  quite  willing  to  belieye  would  lead  their 
possessors  into  any  amount  of  disaster,  but  his  ingenaons 
nature  hesitated  before  it  accepted  them  as  the  self-oom- 
plaoent  solution  of  his  present  deplorable  position. 

Of  a  nature  profound  and  inquisitive,  thou^  with  a 
great  fund  of  reverence  which  had  been  developed  bj  ax> 
ecclesiastical  education,  Lothair  now  felt  that  he  had  started 
in  life  with  an  extravagant  appreciation  of  the  influenoe  of 
the  religious  principle  on  the  conduct  of  human  sIbirB. 
With  him,  when  heaven  was  so  nigh,  earth  could  not  be 
remembered ;  and  yet  experience  showed  that,  so  long  w 
one  was  on  the  earth,  the  incidents  of  this  planet  consider- 
ably controlled  one's  existence,  both  in  behaviour  and  in 
thought.  All  the  world  could  not  retire  to  Mount  Athoa 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  juster  conoeptioii 
of  the  relations  between  religion  and  life  than  that  which 
he  had  at  first  adopted. 

Practically,  Theodora  had  led  or  was  leading  him  to  this 
result ;  but  Theodora,  though  religious,  did  not  bow  befora 
those  altars  to  which  he  for  a  moment  had  never  been 
fidthless.  Theodora  believed  in  her  immortality,  and  did 
not  believe  in  death  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  mterpie- 
tation.  But  her  departure  horn  the  scene,  and  the  dream- 
stances  under  which  it  had  taken  place,  had  unexpeetedlj 
tad  violently  restored  the  course  of  his  life  to  its  old  bent 
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Shattered  and  ahom,  lie  was  willing  to  believe  that  he  was 
igain  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  fonnd  he  was 
onlj  under  the  gilded  dome  of  a  Jesuit's  chnrch,  and  woke  ^ 
to  reality,  from  a  scene  of  magical  deceptions,  with  a  sad 
conviotion  that  even  cardinals  and  Others  of  the  Church 
were  inevitably  influenced  in  this  life  by  its  interests  and 
its  passions. 

Bat  the  incident  of  his  life  that  most  occupied,  it  might 
be  said  engrossed,  his  meditation  was  the  midnight  appari- 
tion in  the  Coliseum.  Making  every  allowance  that  a 
candid  nature  and  an  ingenious  mind  could  suggest  for 
explicatory  circumstances ;  the  tension  of  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, whicb  was  then  doubtless  strained  to  its  last  point ; 
the  memory  of  her  death-scene,  which  always  harrowed 
and  haunted  him ;  and  that  dark  collision  between  his 
promise  and  his  life  which  then,  after  so  many  efibrts, 
appeared  by  some  supernatural  ordination  to  be  about 
inevitably  to  occur  in  that  very  Borne  whose  gigantio 
shades  surrounded  him  ;  he  still  could  not  resist  the  con. 
▼iction  that  he  had  seen  the  form  of  Theodora  and  had 
listened  k>  her  voice.  Often  the  whole  day  when  they 
were  travelling,  and  his  companions  watched  him  on  his 
saddle  in  silent  thought,  his  mind  in  reality  was  fixed  on 
this  single  incident,  and  he  was  cross-examining  his  me- 
mory as  some  adroit  and  ruthless  advocate  deals  with  the 
witness  in  the  box,  and  tries  to  demonstrate  his  infidelity 
or  his  weakness. 

But  whether  it  were  indeed  the  apparition  of  his  adored 
friend  or  a  distempered  dream,  Lothair  not  less  recognised 
the  warning  as  divine,  and  the  only  conviction  he  had 
arrived  at  throughout  his  Sicilian  travels  was  a  determina- 
tion that,  however  tragical  the  cost,  his  promise  to  Theo- 
dora should  never  be  broken. 

The  beautifal  terrace  of  the  Villa  Catalano  overlooked  a 
smaU  bay  to  which  it  descended  by  winding  walks.    The 
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water  was  deep,  and  in  any  other  conntxy  the  bay  mi^^i 
have  been  toi'ned  to  good  account,  but  bays  abounded  on 
this  coast,  and  the  people,  with  many  harbours,  bad  no 
freights  to  occupy  them.  This  mom,  this  yiolet  morn, 
when  the  balm  of  the  soft  breeze  refreshed  Lothair,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  rising  sun  began  to  throw  a  flayliiTig  line 
upon  the  azure  waters,  a  few  fishermen  in  one  of  the 
country  boats  happened  to  come  in,  about  to  diy  a  net 
upon  a  sunny  bank.  The  boat  was  what  is  called  a  spero- 
naro ;  an  open  boat  worked  with  oars,  but  with  a  lateen 
sail  at  the  same  time  when  the  breeze  serred. 

Lothair  admired  the  trim  of  the  yessel,  and  got  talking 
with  the  men  as  they  eat  their  bread  and  oliTes,  and  a 
small  fish  or  two. 

*  And  your  lateen  sail P '  continued  Lothair. 

'  Is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  except  in  a  white  squall,* 
replied  the  sailor, '  and  then  everything  is  queer  in  these 
seas  with  an  open  boat,  though  I  am  not  afraid  of  Santa 
Agnese,  and  that  is  her  name.  But  I  took  two  English 
officers  who  came  over  here  for  sport,  and  whose  leaTB 
of  absence  was  out ;  I  took  them  over  in  her  to  Malta, 
and  did  it  in  ten  hours.  I  belieye  it  had  never  been  done 
In  an  open  boat  before,  but  it  was  neck  or  nothing  with 
them«' 

<  And  you  saved  them  ? ' 

'  With  the  lateen  up  the  whole  way.' 

'  They  owed  you  much,  and  I  hope  they  paid  you  welL' 

'  I  asked  them  ten  ducats,'  said  the  man,  '  and  they  paid 
me  ten  ducats.' 

Lothair  had  his  hand  in  his  pocket  all  this  time,  fiseling, 
but  imperceptibly,  for  his  purse,  and  when  he  had  found  it, 
feeling  how  it  was  lined.  He  generaUy  carried  about  him 
as  much  as  Fortunatus. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourselves  this  morD- 
ing  ? '  said  Lothair. 
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'  We]]»  not  much ;  we  thought  of  throwing  the  net,  bat 
ire  have  had  one  dip,  and  no  great  luck.' 

'  Are  JOQ  inclined  to  give  me  a  sail  P ' 

*  Certainly,  signor.' 

'  Have  yon  a  mind  to  go  to  Malta  ? ' 

'  That  is  business,  signer.' 

'Look  here,'  said  Lothair,  'here  are  ten  ducats  in  this 
pnrse,  and  a  little  more.  I  will  giro  them  to  you  if  yon 
wiU  take  me  to  Malta  at  once,  but  if  yon  wOl  start  in  a 
bimdred  seconds,  before  the  snn  tenches  that  rock,  and  the 
waves  jnst  beyond  it  are  already  bright,  yon  shall  have  ten 
more  dncats  when  yon  reach  the  isle.' 

'  Step  in,  signer.' 

From  the  nature  of  the  course,  which  was  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  open  sea,  for  they  had  to  double  Gape  Passaro,  the 
tperoDBXO  was  out  of  sight  of  the  villa  in  a  few  minutes 
They  rowed  only  till  they  had  doubled  the  cape,  and  then 
•et  the  lateen  sail,  the  bree2se  being  light  but  steady  and 
fivronrable.  They  were  soon  in  open  sea,  no  land  in  sight. 
'And  if  a  white  squall  does  rise,'  thought  Lothair,  '  it  will 
only  settle  many  difficulties.' 

But  no  white  squall  came ;  everything  was  &.vourable  to 
their  progress:  the  wind,  the  current,  the  courage  and 
spirit  of  the  men,  who  liked  the  adventure  and  liked 
Lothair.  Night  came  on,  but  they  were  as  tender  to  him 
as  women,  fed  him  with  their  least  coarse  food,  and  covered 
him  with  a  cloak  made  of  stuff  spun  by  their  mothers  and 
their  sisters. 

Lothair  was  slumbering  when  the  patron  of  the  boat 
roused  him,  and  he  saw  at  hand  many  lights,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  in  still  water.  They  were  in  one  of  the 
harbours  of  Malta,  but  not  permitted  to  land  at  midnight, 
and  when  the  mom  arrived,  the  obstacles  to  the  release  of 
Lothair  were  not  easily  removed.  A  speronaro,  an  open 
boat  from  Sicily,  of  course  with  no  papers  to  prove  their 
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point  of  dopartare:  here  were  materials  for  donbt  and 
diCBcoIty,  of  which  the  petty  officers  of  the  port  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves.     They  might  come  from  Barbaiy,  from 
an  infected  port ;  plague  might  he  aboard,  a  qnestion  of 
quarantine.    Lothair  observed  that  they  were  nearly  abng- 
side  of  a  fine  steam  yacht^  English,  for  it  bore  the  cross  of 
St.  George,  and  while  on  the  quay,  he  and  the  patron  of 
the  speronaro  arguing  with  the  officers  of  the  port,  a 
gentleman  from  the  yacht  put  ashore  in  a  boat,  of  which 
the  bright  equipment  immediately  attracted  attention.    The 
gentleman  landed  almost  close  to  the  point  where  the 
controversy  was  carrying  on.    The  excited  manner  and 
voice  of  the  Sicilian  mariner  could  not  escape  noiioe.    The 
gentleman  stopped  and  looked  at  the  group,  and  then  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  '  Grood  heavens !  my  Lord,  can  it  be  yoa  ?  * 
<  Ah !  Air.  Phoebus,  you  will  help  me,'  said  Lothair,  and 
then  he  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  everything.    AH 
difficulties   of  course   vanished   before    the    presence  of 
Mr.  Phoebus,  whom  the  officers  of  the  port  evidently  kwked 
upon  as  a  being  beyond  criticism  and  controL 

*  And  now,'  said  Mr.  Phoebos, '  about  your  people  and 
your  baggage.' 

*  I  have  neithep  servants  nor  clothes,'  said  Lothair,  'md 
if  it  had  not  been  for  these  good  people,  I  should  not  hire 
had  food.' 
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Mx.  Ph<xbus  in  his  steam-yacht  Pak,  of  considerable  ad- 
measurement and  fitted  up  with  every  luxury  and  coo- 
venienoe  that  science  and  experience  could  suggest,  was  on 
his  way  to  an  island  which  he  occasionally  inhabited,  nesr 
the  Adan  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  which  he  rentad 
from  the  chief  of  his  wife's  house,  the  Prince  of  Samoe. 
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lir.  FhoBbtLB,  by  his  genins  and  fame,  commanded  a  large 
xnoome,  and  he  spent  it  freely  and  fully.  There  was  no- 
thing of  which  he  more  disapproved  than  accumulation. 
It  was  a  practice  which  led  to  sordid  habits  and  was  fatal 
to  the  beautiful.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  it  more  odious 
even  than  debt,  more  permanently  degrading.  Mr.  Phoebus 
liked  pomp  and  graceM  ceremony,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  great  artists  should  lead  a  princely  life,  so  that  in 
their  manners  and  method  of  existence  they  might  furnish 
models  to  mankind  in  general,  and  elevate  the  tone  and 
taste  of  nations. 

Sometimes  when  he  observed  a  friend  noticing  with  ad- 
miration, perhaps  with  astonishment,  the  splendour  or 
finish  of  his  equipments,  he  would  say,  *  The  world  think? 
I  had  a  large  fortune  with  Madame  Phoebus.  I  had  nothing. 
I  understand  that  a  fortune,  and  no  inconsiderable  one, 
would  have  been  given,  had  I  chosen  to  ask  for  it.  But  I 
did  not  choose  to  ask  for  it.  I  made  Madame  Phoebus  my 
nife  because  she  was  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Aryan  race 
that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  I  would  have  no  considera- 
tions mixed  up  with  the  high  motive  that  influenced  me. 
My  iather-in-Iaw  Cantacuzene,  whether  from  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  or  remorse,  is  always  making  us  magnificent 
presents.  I  like  to  receive  magnificent  presents,  but  also 
to  make  them ;  and  I  presented  him  with  a  picture  which 
ia  the  g^m  of  his  gallery,  and  which,  if  ho  ever  part  with 
it,  will  in  another  generation  be  contended  for  by  kings  and 
peoples. 

<  On  her  last  birthday  we  breakfasted  with  my  father-in- 
law  Cantacuzene,  and  Madame  Phoebus  found  in  her 
napldn  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  ponnds.  I  expended 
it  immediately  in  jewels  for  her  personal  use;  for  I 
wished  my  father-in-law  to  understand  that  there  are  other 
prinoely  families  in  the  world  besides  the  Cantacuzenes.' 

A  friend  once  ventured  enquiringly  to  suggest  wheUiev 
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his  way  of  life  might  not  he  condncive  to  eiiTy  and  eo  dis- 
turb that  serenity  of  sentiment  necessary  to  the  complete 
life  of  an  artist.  Bnt  Mr.  Phcdbns  would  not  for  a  momeiLt 
admit  the  soundness  of  the  objection.  '  No,'  he  said,  'envy 
is  a  purely  intellectual  process.  Splendour  never  excites 
it :  a  man  of  splendour  is  looked  upon  always  with  &TOiir ; 
his  appearance  exhilarates  the  heart  of  man.  He  is  always 
popular.  People  wish  to  dine  with  him,  to  borrow  his 
money,  but  they  do  not  envy  him.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  envy  is  you  should  live  among  artists.  You  shoold 
hear  me  lecture  at  the  Academy.  I  have  sometimefl 
suddenly  turned  round  and  caught  countenances  like  thtt 
of  the  man  who  was  waiting  at  the  comer  of  the  street 
for  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  order  to  assassinate  the  great 
Florentine.' 

It  was  impossible  for  Lothair  in  his  present  condition  to 
have  fallen  upon  a  more  suitable  companion  than  Mr. 
Phoebus.  It  is  not  merely  change  of  scene  and  air  that  we 
sometimes  want^  but  a  revolution  in  the  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  we  live  and  breathe.  Besides 
his  great  intelligence  and  fancy,  and  his  peculiar  views  on 
art  and  man  and  affairs  in  general,  which  always  interested 
their  hearer  and  sometimes  convinced,  there  was  a  genenJ 
vivacity  in  Mr.  Phoebus  and  a  vigorous  sense  of  life  which 
were  inspiriting  to  his  companions.  When  there  was  anj- 
thing  to  be  done,  gi-eat  or  small,  Mr.  Phoebus  liked  to  do 
it ;  smd  this,  as  he  averred,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  since,  if 
anything  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  in  the  best  manner, 
and  no  one  could  do  it  so  well  as  Mr.  Phoebus.  He  always 
acted  as  if  he  had  been  created  to  be  the  oracle  and  model 
of  the  human  race,  but  the  oracle  was  never  pompous  or 
solemn,  and  the  model  was  always  beaming  with  good 
nature  and  high  spirits. 

Mr.  Phoebus  liked  Lothair.  He  liked  youth,  and  good- 
looking  youth ;  and  youth  that  was  intelHgent  and  engaging 
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•nd  wen-mannered.  He  also  liked  old  men.  But  between 
laSbj  and  seventy,  he  saw  little  to  approve  of  in  the  dark 
aez.  They  had  lost  their  good  looks  if  they  ever  had  any, 
their  wits  were  on  the  wane,  and  they  were  invariably 
selfish.  When  they  attained  second  childhood  the  charm 
often*  returned.  Age  was  frequently  beautiful,  wisdom 
^ipeaied  like  an  aftermath,  and  the  heart  which  seemed 
dry  and  deadened  suddenly  put  forth  shoots  of  sympathy. 

Mr.  Phoebus  postponed  his  voyage  in  order  that  Lothair 
might  make  his  preparations  to  become  his  guest  in  his 
tshuid*  *  I  cannot  take  you  to  a  banker,'  said  Mr.  Phcebus, 
'  for  I  have  none ;  but  I  wish  you  would  share  my  purse. 
Notiiing  will  ever  induce  me  to  use  what  they  call  paper 
money.  It  is  the  worst  thing  that  what  they  call  civilisa- 
tion has  produced ;  neither  hue  nor  shape,  and  yet  a  sub- 
stitate  for  the  richest  colour,  and,  where  the  arts  flourish 
the  finest  forms.' 

The  telegraph  which  brought  an  order  to  the  bankers  a4 
Malta  to  give  an  unlimited  credit  to  Lothair,  rendered  ife 
umeoessary  for  our  friend  to  share  what  Mr.  Phoebaa 
called  his  purse,  and  yet  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  it^  as  Mr.  Phoebus  one  morning  opened  a 
chest  in  his  cabin  and  produced  several  velvet  bags,  one 
fall  of  pearls,  another  of  rubies,  others  of  Venetian  sequins. 
Napoleons,  and  golden  piastres.  '  I  like  to  look  at  them,' 
said  Mr.  Phoebus, '  and  find  life  more  intense  when  they 
are  about  my  person.  But  bank  notes,  so  cold  and  thin, 
they  give  me  an  ague.' 

Mfyi^mA  Phoebus  and  her  sister  Euphrosyne  welcomed 
Lothair  in  maritime  costumes  which  were  absolutely  be- 
witching ;  wondrous  jackets  with  loops  of  pearls,  girdles 
defended  by  dirks  with  handles  of  turquoises,  and  tilted 
kata  that^  while  they  screened  their  long  eyelashes  from 
the  son,  crowned  the  longer  braids  of  their  never-ending 
liair.    lb.  Phoebus  gave  banquets  eveiy  day  on  board  his 
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yacht,  attended  by  the  chief  personages  of  the  island  and 
toe  most  agreeable  offioeTS  of  the  garrisoiu  They  dined 
apon  deck,  and  it  delighted  him,  with  a  snr&ce  of  sang-froid, 
to  produce  a  refpast  which  both  in  its  material  and  its 
treatment  was  equal  to  the  refined  festivals  of  Paris.  Some- 
times they  had  a  dance ;  sometimes  in  his  barge,  rowed  by 
a  crew  in  Venetian  dresses,  his  guests  glided  on  the  tran- 
quil waters,  under  a  stany  sky,  and  listened  to  the  ex- 
quisite melodies  of  their  hostess  and  her  sister. 

At  length  the  day  of  departure  arrived.  It  was  bright, 
with  a  breeze  favourable  to  the  sail  and  opportune  for  the 
occasion.  For  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  all 
beautiful  Valetta  itself  seemed  present  in  their  yachts  and 
barges  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  en- 
chanting sisters  and  the  all-accomplished  owner  of  the 

*  Pan.'  Placed  on  the  gallery  of  his  yacht,  Mr.  Phceboa 
surveyed  the  brilliant  and  animated  scene  with  delight 

*  This  is  the  way  to  conduct  life,'  he  said.  *  If^  fortunately 
for  them,  I  could  have  passed  another  month  among  these 
people,  I  could  have  developed  a  feeling  equal  to  the  oH 
re<rattas  of  the  Venetians.' 

The  2E^ean  isle  occupied  by  Mr.  Phcebus  was  of  no  in- 
considerable dimensions.  A  chain  of  mountains  of  white 
marble  intersected  it,  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  though 
in  parts  precipitous  and  bare.  The  lowlands,  while  they 
produced  some  good  crope  of  g^rain,  and  even  cotton  and 
silk,  were  chiefly  clothed  with  fruit  trees :  orange  and 
lemon,  and  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  vine.  Sometimes 
the  land  was  uncultivated,  and  was  principally  covered 
with  myrtles  of  large  mze  and  oleanders  and  arbutus  and 
thorny  brooms.  Here  game  abounded,  while  from  the 
mountain  forests  the  wolf  sometimes  descended  and  spoiled 
and  scared  the  islanders. 

On  the  seashore,  yet  not  too  near  the  wave,  and  on  a 
sylvan   declivity,   was  a  long  pavilion-looking   building, 
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painted  in  white  and  arabesqne.  It  was  backed  bj  tbe 
foicaty  wbicb  had  a  park-like  character  from  its  partial 
clearance,  and  which,  after  a  convenient  slip  of  even  land, 
ascended  the  steeper  country  and  took  the  form  of  wooded 
hiUs,  backed  in  dne  time  by  still  sylvan  yet  loftier  eleva- 
tionB,  and  sometimes  a  glittering  peak. 

'Welcome,  my  friend!'  said  Mr.  Phcebns  to  Lothair. 
'Welcome  to  an  Aryan  clime,  an  Aryan  landscape,  and  an 
Aryan  race.  It  will  do  yon  good  after  yonr  Semitie 
baUncinations.' 
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ME.PH<EBns  pnrsned  a  life  in  his  island  partly  feudal,  partly 
oriental,  partly  Venetian,  and  partly  idiosyncratic.  He 
Iiad  a  grand  studio  where  he  could  always  find  interesting 
occupation  in  drawing  every  fine  fece  and  form  in  hia 
dominions.  Then  he  hunted,  and  that  was  a  remarkable 
Boene.  The  ladies,  looking  like  Diana  or  her  nymphs,  were 
moimted  on  cream-coloured  Anatolian  chargers  with  golden 
bells;  while  Mr.  Phoebus  himself,  in  green  velvet  and 
seven-leagued  boots,  sounded  a  wondrous  twisted  horn  rife 
with  all  the  inspiring  or  directing  notes  of  musical  and 
learned    venerie.      His    neighbours    of   condition    came  >^ 

mounted,  but  the  field  was  by  no  means  confined  to  cava- 
liers. A  vast  crowd  of  men  in  small  caps  and  jackets  and 
huge  white  breeches,  and  armed  with  all  the  weapons  of 
Palikari,  handjars  and  yataghans  and  silver  sheathed  mus- 
kets of  uncommon  length  and  almost  as  old  as  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  always  rallied  round  his  standard.  The  eques- 
trians caracoUed  about  the  park,  and  the  horns  sounded 
and  the  hounds  bayed  and  the  men  shouted  till  the  deer 
had  all  scudded  away.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  hunters 
entered  the  forest^  and  the  notes  of  venerie  became  more 
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fiunt  and  the  shoats  more  distani.  Then  fiyr  two  or  ibte 
hooTB  all  was  sOent,  save  the  sound  of  an  ocoaaional  shot 
or  the  note  of  a  stray  hound,  until  the  human  stragglen 
began  to  reappear  emerging  fix)m  the  forest,  and  in  doe 
time  the  great  body  of  the  hunt,  and  a  gilded  cart  diavn 
by  mules  and  carrying  the  prostrate  forms  of  fisJlow  deer 
and  roebuck.  None  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  chase  were 
omitted,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  re&eshed  by  Samisn 
wine,  which  Mr.  FhcBbus  was  teaching  them  to  maks 
without  resin,  and  which  they  quaSed  with  ahmgging 
shoulders. 

'  We  must  have  a  wolf-hunt  for  you,'  said  Euphiosyne 
to  Lothair.    *  You  like  excitement,  I  beHeve  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  am  rather  inclined  for  repose  at  present,  and  I 
came  here  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.' 

'  We  are  never  idle  here ;  in  &ct  that  would  be  impos- 
sible with  Ghiston.  He  has  established  here  an  academy  of 
the  fine  arts  and  also  revived  the  gymnasia ;  and  my  sister 
and  myself  have  schools,  only  music  and  dancing ;  Gsstoo 
does  not  approve  of  letters.  The  poor  people  have  of 
course  their  primary  schools  with  their  priests,  and  Gaston 
does  not  interfere  with  them,  but  he  regrets  their  exisienoe 
j  V  He  looks  upon  reading  and  writing  as  very  injorioiis  to 
'      education.'    ^ 

Sometimes  reposing  on  divans,  the  sisters  received  the 
chief  persons  of  the  isle,  and  regaled  them  with  firoits  and 
sweetmeats  and  coffee  and  sherbets,  while  Gaston's  chi- 
bouques  and  tobacco  of  SaJonica  were  a  proverb.  Thcea 
meetings  always  ended  with  dance  and  song,  replete^ 
according  to  Mr.  Phcebus,  with  studies  of  Aryan  life. 

'  I  believe  these  islanders  to  be  an  unmixed  race,'  said 
Mr.  Phoebus.  'The  same  form  and  visage  prevaili 
throughout ;  and  very  little  changed  in  anything,  even  is 
their  religion.' 

'  Unchanged  in  their  religion ! '  said  Lothair  with  sonu 
astonishment. 
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'Tes;  yoa  will  find  it  so.  Their  existence  is  easy; 
their  wants  are  not  great,  and  their  means  of  snbsistenoe 
plentifiiL  They  pass  mnch  of  their  life  in  what  is  called 
tmnsenient :  and  what  is  it  ?  Thej  make  parties  of  plea- 
sure ;  they  go  in  procession  to  a  fountain  or  a  groTo.  They 
dance  and  eat  froit,  and  they  retom  home  singing  songs. 
They  haive,  in  &ct^  been  performing  tmconsciously  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  and  which  they  pnrsne, 
and  will  for  ever,  though  they  may  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  dryad  or  the  nymph  who  presides  over  their  waters. 

'I  should  think  their  priests  would  guard  them  from 
these  errors,'  said  Lothair. 

*  The  Greek  priests,  particularly  in  these  Asian  islands, 
ire  good  sort  of  people,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus.  '  They  marry 
and  have  generally  large  fionilies,  often  very  beautiful. 
They  have  no  sacerdotal  feelings,  for  they  never  can  have 
any  preferment ;  all  the  high  posts  in  the  Greek  Church 
being  reserved  for  the  monks,  who  study  what  is  called 
theology.  The  Greek  parish  priest  is  not  at  all  Semitic ; 
there  is  nothing  to  counteract  his  Aryan  tendencies.  I 
have  already  raised  the  statue  of  a  nymph  at  one  of  their 
favourite  springs  and  places  of  pleasant  pilgrimage,  and  I 
have  a  statue  now  in  the  island,  still  in  its  case,  which  I 
contemplate  installing  in  a  fiunous  grove  of  laurel  not  far 
off  and  very  much  resorted  to.' 

'  And  what  then  P '  enquired  Lothair. 

'  Well,  I  have  a  conviction  that  among  the  great  races 
the  old  creeds  wiU  come  back,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus,  '  and  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  true  religion  is  the  worship  of 
the  beaatifuL  For  the  beautiful  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out virtue,  if  virtue  consists,  as  I  believe,  in  the  control  of 
the  passions,  in  the  sentiment  of  repose,  and  the  avoidance 
m  all  things  of  excess.' 

One  night  Lothair  was  walking  home  with  the  sisters 
from  a  village  festival,  where  they  had  been  much  amused* 
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*  Toa  have  had  a  great  many  adTentores  eiiioe  ne  fiist 
met  ? '  said  Madame  PhoelraB. 

*  Which  makes  it  seem  longer  ago  than  it  really  is,*  nid 
Lothair. 

'  Yon  count  time  by  emotion  then  P '  said  Enphrosyne. 

'  Well,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  however  it  be  computed,* 
said  Loihair. 

'  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  bo  counted 
at  all,'  said  Madame  Phcnbus ;  '  and  there  is  nothing  to  me 
BO  detestable  in  Europe  as  the  quantity  of  dodm  and 
watches.' 

'  Do  yon  use  a  watch,  my  Lord  ?  *  asked  Euphrosyne  is 
a  tone  which  always  seemed  to  liothair  one  of  mockiiig 
artlessness. 

*  I  believe.  I  never  wound  it  np  when  I  had  one^'  Mid 
Lothair. 

*But  you  make  such  good  use  of  your  time,'  aid 
Madame  Phoebus,  *  yon  do  not  require  watches.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  I  make  good  use  of  my  time,'  said 
Lothair,  but  a  little  surprised. 

'  But  you  are  so  good,  so  religious,'  said  Madame  PhoBboa 
^  That  is  a  great  thing ;  especially  for  one  so  young.' 

'  Hem  ! '  said  Lothair. 

'  That  must  have  been  a  beautiful  procession  at  Rome,' 
said  Enphrosyne. 

'  I  was  rather  a  spectator  of  it  than  an  actor  in  it,'  said 
Lothair  with  some  seriousness.  '  It  is  too  long  «  tale  to 
enter  into,  but  my  part  in  those  proceedings  was  eutiielj 
misrepresented.' 

*  I  believe  that  nothing  in  the  newspapers  is  ever  tnie/ 
said  Madame  Phcebus. 

*  And  that  is  why  they  are  so  popular,'  added  Euphnv 
syne ;  '  the  taste  of  the  age  being  so  decidedly  for  fiction.' 

*  Is  it  true  that  you  escaped  from  a  convent  to  Malia  f ' 
said  Madame  Phoebus 
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'Not  quite/  said  Lotihair,  '  but  tme  enongh  for  oonrer- 
eation.* 

*Aa  confidential  as  the  present,  I  suppose  P*  said 
Enpbrosjne. 

'  Yes,  when  we  are  grave,  as  we  are  inclined  to  be  now,' 
said  Lothair. 

*  Then,  yon  have  been  fighting  a  good  deal,'  said  Madamo 
PhoBbns. 

'Yon  are  putting  me  on  a  court  martial,  Madame 
PhoDbus,'  said  Lothair. 

'But  we  do  not  know  on  which  side  jou  were,'  said 
Enphrosyne. 

*  That  is  matter  of  history,'  said  Lothair,  '  and  that,  yon 
know,  is  always  doubtftd/ 

'Well,  I  do  not  like  fighting,'  said  Madame  Phoobus, 
'and  for  my  part  I  never  oould  find  out  that  it  did  any 
good' 

'  And  what  do  you  like  P '  said  Lothair.  '  Tell  me  how 
would  you  pass  your  life  P ' 

'  Wdl,  much  as  I  do.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  any 
change,  except  I  think  I  should  like  it  to  be  always 
sosmier.' 

'  And  I  would  have  perpetual  spring,'  said  Euphrosyne. 

'  But,  summer  or  q>ring,  what  would  be  your  favourite 
pursuit?' 

'Well,  dancing  is  very  nice,'  said  Madame  Phoebus. 

'  But  we  cannot  always  be  dancing,'  said  Lothair. 

'Then  we  would  sing,'  said  Euphrosyne. 

'  But  the  time  comes  when  one  can  neither  dance  nor 
sing,'  said  Lothair. 

'  Oh  I  then  we  become  part  of  the  audience,'  said  Madame 
PhoBbus,  'the  people  for  whose  amusement  everybody 
labours.' 

'  And  enjoy  power  without  responsibility,'  said  Euphro- 
■jne,  'detect  false  notes  and  mark  awkward  gestures. 
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How  oan  anyone  doubt  of  Providence  with  such  a  ijstein 
of  oonstant  compensation ! ' 

There  was  something  in  the  socieiy  of  these  two  aSsten 
that  Lothair  began  to  find  highly  attractive.  Their  ex- 
traordinary beaaty,  their  genuine  and  unflagging  gtietj, 
their  thorough  enjoyment  of  existence,  and  the  variety  of 
resources  with  which  they  made  life  amusing  and  grraoefnl, 
all  contributed  to  captivate  him.  They  had,  too,  a  g^reatbve 
and  knowledge  both  of  art  and  nature,  and  insensibly  tiiey 
weaned  Lothair  &om  that  habit  of  introspection  which, 
though  natural  to  him,  he  had  too  much  indulged,  and 
taught  him  to  find  sources  of  interest  and  delight  in  ex- 
ternal objects.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  happy  in  this 
island,  and  wishing  that  his  life  might  never  change,  when 
one  day  Mr.  Phoebus  informed  them  that  the  Prince 
Agathonides,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Samos,  would 
arrive  from  Constantinople  in  a  few  days,  and  would  paj 
them  a  visit.  '  He  will  come  with  some  retinue,'  said  Mr. 
Phoebus,  '  but  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  by  our  reception  to 
show  that  the  Gantacuzenes  are  not  the  only  princely  fiunilj 
iu  the  world.' 

Mr.  Phoebus  was  confident  in  his  resources  -in  this  re- 
spect, for  his  yacht's  crew  in  their  Venetiaa  dresses  could 
always  furnish  a  guard  of  honour  which  no  Greoian  prince 
or  Turkish  pacha  could  easily  rival.  When  the  eveatfol 
day  arrived  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  yacht 
was  dressed  in  every  part  with  the  streaming  oolours  of  all 
nations,  the  banner  of  Gkston  Phoebus  waved  from  his 
pavilion,  the  guard  of  honour  kept  the  ground,  but  the 
population  of  the  isle  were  present  in  numbers  and  in  their 
most  showy  costume,  and  a  battery  of  ancient  Toridah 
gnns  fired  a  salute  without  an  accident. 

The  Prince  Agathonides  was  a  youth,  good  lookittg  and 
dressed  in  a  splendid  Palikar  costume,  though  his  manners 
were  quite  European,  being  an  attaoh6  to  the  Turkish  em- 
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bassy  at  Vienna.  He  had  with  him  a  sorfc  of  goremor,  a 
■ecretary,  Beryants  in  Mamlonk  dresses,  pipe-hearers,  and 
grooms,  there  heing  some  horses  as  presents  from  his  father 
to  Mr.  PhoehnSy  and  some  rarely  embroidered  kerchiefs  and 
choice  perfnmes  and  Persian  greyhounds  for  the  ladies. 

The  arrival  of  the  yonng  Prince  was  the  signal  for  a 
series  of  entertainments  in  the  island.  First  of  all  Mr. 
PhoBbos  resolved  to  give  a  dinner  in  the  Frank  style,  to 
prove  to  Agathonides  that  there  were  other  members  of 
the  Cantacuzene  family  besides  himself  who  comprehended 
a  firstrate  Frank  dinner.  The  chief  people  of  the  island 
were  invited  to  this  banqnet.  They  drank  the  choicest 
grapes  of  France  and  (Germany,  were  stuffed  with  troffles, 
and  sate  on  little  cane  chairs.  Bnt  one  might  detect  in 
their  countenances  how  they  sighed  for  their  easy  divans, 
their  simple  dishes,  and  their  resinous  wine.  Then  there 
was  a  wolf-hunt,  and  other  sport ;  a  great  day  of  gymnasia, 
many  dances  and  much  musio ;  in  fiiot,  there  were  ohorusev 
all  over  the  island,  and  every  night  was  a  serenade. 

Why  such  general  joyP  Because  it  was  understood 
that  the  heir  apparent  of  the  isle,  their  future  sovereign 
had  in  &ot  arrived  to  make  his  bow  to  the  beautiful 
Euphroeyne,  though  he  saw  her  for  the  firrt  time. 


CHAPTER  liXXIV. 


Vbet  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Malta,  Mr.  Phoebus  had 
epoken  to  Lothair  about  Theodora.  It  appeared  that 
Lncien  Gampian,  though  severely  wounded,  had  escaped 
with  Garibaldi  afier  the  battle  of  Montana  into  the  liah'an 
territories.  Here  they  were  at  onoe  arrested,  but  not 
•everely  detained,  and    Colonel  Oampian  took  the  fint 
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•pportcmily  of  reyisiting  England,  wberBy  after  aettling  his 
affairs,  he  bad  retamed  to  his  nstiye  conntiyy  fiom  whidi 
16  had  been  separated  for  many  years.  Mr.  PhcDbiu 
during  the  interval  bad  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  the 
Colonel  departed  for  America  nnder  the  impression  that 
Lotbair  had  been  among  the  slain  at  the  final  struggle. 

'  Gampian  is  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew/  ssid 
Phoebus.  '  He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  energy  com- 
bined with  softness  of  disposition.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, he  ought  never  to  have  visited  Europe :  he  was  made 
to  clear  the  back  woods,  and  govern  man  by  the  power  of 
his  hatchet  and  the  mildness  of  his  words.  He  was  fight- 
ing for  freedom  all  his  life,  yet  slavery  made  and  alaveij 
destroyed  him.  Among  all  the  freaks  of  fate  nothing  u 
more  surprising  than  that  this  Transatlantic  planter  should 
have  been  ordained  to  be  the  husband  of  a  divine  being,  a 
true  Hellenic  goddess,  who  in  the  good  days  would  have 
been  worshipped  in  this  country  and  have  inspired  her 
race  to  actions  of  grace,  wisdom,  and  beauty.' 

'  I  greatly  esteem  him,'  said  Lotbair, '  and  I  shall  write 
to  him  directly.' 

'  Except  by  Gampian,  who  spoke  probably  about  ycm  to 
no  one  save  myself,'  continued  Phcebus,  *  your  name  hss 
never  been  mentioned  with  reference  to  those  stnsge 
transactions.  Once  there  was  a  sort  of  rumour  that  pa 
had  met  with  some  mishap,  but  these  things  were  cootie 
dieted  and  explained,  and  then  forgotten :  and  people  were 
all  out  of  town.  I  beKeve  that  Cardinal  Gbandiaon  com- 
municated  with  your  man  of  business,  and  between  them 
everything  was  kept  quiet,  until  this  portentous  aoooant 
of  your  doings  at  Borne,  which  transpired  after  we  left 
England  and  which  met  us  at  Malta.' 

'  I  have  written  to  my  man  of  business  about  that,*  vid 
Lotbair,  *  but  I  think  it  will  tax  all  his  ingenuitj  to  ex- 
plain, or  to  mystify  it  as  sucoessfhlly  aa  he  did  the  pre- 
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seding  adyentares.    At  any  rate,  lie  will  not  have  the 
assistance  of  my  Lord  CardinaL' 

* '  Theodora  was  a  remarkable  woman,  on  many  accounts,' 
said  Mr.  Phoebus,  ^bnt  particularly  on  this,  that,  although 
one  of  the  most  beaatifnl  women  that  ever  existed,  she  was 
adored  by  beaatifhl  women.  My  wife  adored  her ;  Euphro- 
■yne,  who  has  no  enthusiasm,  adored  her ;  the  Princess  of 
Tivoli,  the  most  capricious  being  probably  that  ever  existed, 
adored,  and  always  adored,  Theodora.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  that  there  was  on  her  part  a  total  absence  of 
vaoily,  and  this  the  more  strange  in  one  whose  vocation  in 
her  earlier  life  had  been  to  attract  and  live  on  popular 
applause ;  but  I  have  seen  her  quit  theatres  ringing  with 
adzniration  and  enter  her  carriage  with  the  serenity  of  a 
Phidian  muse.' 

'I  adored  her,'  said  Lothair,  'but  I  never  could  quite 
solve  her  character.  Perhaps  it  was  too  rich  and  deep  for 
n^id  comprehension.' 

'We  shall  never  perhaps  see  her  like  again,'  said  Mr. 
Phoebus.  ^It  was  a  rare  combination,  peculiar  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  must  go  there  to 
find  the  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  from  thence  it  got  to 
Borne.' 

'  We  may  not  see  her  like  again,  but  we  may  see  her 
agun,'  said  Lothair ;  '  and  sometimes  I  think  she  is  always 
hovering  over  me.' 

Jn  this  vein,  when  they  were  alone,  they  were  frequently 
speaking  of  the  departed ;  and  one  day  (it  was  before  the 
anival  of  Prince  Agathonides),  Mr.  Phoebus  said  to 
Lothair,  '  We  will  ride  this  morning  to  what  we  call  the 
grove  of  Daphne.  It  is  a  real  laurel  grove.  Some  of  the 
trees  must  be  immemorial,  and  deserve  to  have  been 
sacredf  if  once  they  were  not  so.  In  their  huge  grotesque 
forma  you  would  not  easily  recognise  your  polished  Mends 
of  Europe,  bo  trim  and  glossy  and  shrublike.    The  people 
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are  \erj  fond  of  this  grove  and  make  frequent  prooeosioiifl 
there.  Once  a  year  they  must  be  headed  by  their  priast. 
No  one  knows  why,  nor  has  he  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
reason  of  the  varions  oeremonies  which  he  that  day  per* 
forms.  But  we  know,  and  some  day  he  or  his  saocesaors 
will  equally  nnderstand  them.  Yes,  if  I  remain  here  long 
enough,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  will  never  again  quit  tiha 
isle,  I  shall  expect  some  fine  summer  night,  when  there  is 
that  rich  stillness  which  the  whispering  waves  only  render 
more  intense,  to  hear  a  voice  of  musio  on  the  mountains 
declaring  that  the  god  Pan  has  returned  to  earth.' 

It  was  a  picturesque  ride,  as  every  ride  was  on  €knB 
island,  skirting  the  sylvan  hills  with  the  sea  glimmering  in 
the  distance.  Lothair  was  pleased  with  the  approaches  to 
the  sacred  grove :  now  and  then  a  single  tree  with  grey 
branches  and  a  green  head,  then  a  great  spread  of  under- 
wood, all  laurel,  and  then  spontaneous  plantatiouB  of  young 
trees. 

'  There  was  always  a  vacant  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
grove,*  said  Mr.  Phoebus,  '  once  sadly  overrun  with  wild 
shrubs,  but  I  have  cleared  it  and  restored  the  genius  of  the 
spot.     See ! ' 

They  entered  the  sacred  circle  and  beheld  a  statue  raised 
on  a  porphyry  pedestal.  The  light  fell  with  magical  efieci 
on  the  face  of  the  statue.  It  was  the  statue  of  Theodorai 
the  placing  of  which  in  the  pavilion  of  Belmont  Mr 
Phoebus  was  superintending  when  Lothair  first  made  hia 
aoqunintance. 
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CHAPTER  liXXV. 

Thi  Prmoe  Agathonides  seemed  quite  to  monopolise  the 
atteution  of  Madame  Phoebas  and  her  sister.  This  was 
not  yerj  unreasonable^  oonsidering  that  he  was  their 
visitor,  the  future  chief  of  their  house,  and  had  brought 
them  BO  many  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs,  choice 
aoents  and  fiuic j  dogs.  But  Lothair  thought  it  quite  dis- 
gnstin^,  nor  could  he  conceive  what  thej  saw  in  him,  what 
tliej  were  talking  about  or  laughing  about,  for,  so  fiEir  as  he 
had  been  able  to  form  anj  opinion  on  the  subject,  the 
Prince  was  a  shallow-pated  coxcomb  without  a  single 
quality  to  charm  any  woman  of  sense  and  spirit.  Lothair 
began  to  consider  how  he  could  pursue  his  travels,  where 
he  should  go  to,  and  when  that  was  settled,  how  he  should 
get  there. 

Just  at  this  moment  of  perplexity,  as  is  often  the  case, 
something  occurred  which  no  one  could  foresee,  but  which 
like  eveiy  event  removed  some  difficulties  and  introduced 
others. 

There  arrived  at  the  island  ti  despatch  forwarded  to  Mr 
Phosbus  by  the  Bussian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
who  liad  received  it  from  his  colleague  at  London.  This 
despatch  contained  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Phoebus  to  repaii 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  accept  appointments 
of  high  distinction  and  emolument.  Without  in  any  way 
restricting  the  index>endent  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he 
was  offered  a  larg^  salary,  the  post  of  Court  painter,  and 
the  Presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Of  such 
moment  did  the  Bussian  Government  deem  the  official 
presence  of  this  illustrious  artist  in  their  country,  that  it 
was  iatimated,  if  the  arrangement  could  be  effected,  its 
condusion  might   be  celebrated    by  conferring   on  Mr. 
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Phcobus  a  patent  of  nobility  and  a  decoration  of  a  bigh 
class.  The  despatch  contained  a  private  letter  from  as 
exalted  member  of  the  Imperial  fiimily,  who  had  had  the 
high  and  gratifying  distinction  of  making  Mr.  Fbodbu'i 
acquaintance  in  London,  personally  pressing  the  aoceptanoe 
by  him  of  the  general  proposition,  assuring  him  of  oonittl 
welcome  and  support,  and  informing  Mr.  Phoobos  that 
what  was  particularly  desired  at  this  moment  was  a  sexies 
of  paintings  illustratiye  of  some  of  the  most  memonbfe 
scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  and  especially  the  arrival  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Greek  rite  at  Jerusalem.  As  for  this 
purpose  he  would  probably  like  to  visit  Palestine,  the 
whole  of  the  autumn  or  even  a  longer  period  was  placed 
at  his  disposal,  so  that,  enriched  with  all  necessary  dimw« 
ings  and  studies,  he  might  achieve  his  more  ehborste 
performances  in  Russia  at  his  leisure  and  with  ererf 
advantage. 

Gonsideribag  that  the  great  objects  in  life  with  Mr. 
Phoebus  were  to  live  in  an  Aiyan  country,  amid  an  Aryan 
race,  and  produce  works  which  should  revive  for  the 
benefit  of  human  nature  Aryan  creeds,  a  proposition  to 
pass  some  of  the  prime  years  of  his  life  among  the  Mod- 
golian  race,  and  at  the  same  time  devote  his  pencil  to  the 
celebration  of  Semitic  subjects,  was  startling. 

*  I  shall  say  nothing  to  Madame  Phoebus  until  the  Frmce 
has  gone,'  he  remarked  to  Lothair:  *  he  will  go  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  what  they  may  offer  to  make 
mo ;  probably  only  a  Baron,  perhaps  a  Gount.  But  jon 
know  in  Russia  a  man  may  become  a  Prince,  and  I  oe^ 

tainlv  should  like  those  Cantacusenes  to  feel  that  afteraO 

•  _ 

thoir  daughter  is  a  Princess  with  no  thanks  to  them.  The 
clini2ito  is  detestable,  but  one  owes  much  to  one*s  profe^ 
aion.  Art  would  be  honoured  at  a  great^  perhaps  the 
inneatost^  Court.  There  would  not  be  a  fisUow  at  h^  easel 
in  Ibo  streets  about  Jritnt>y  Square  who  would  not  he 
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prouder.  I  wonder  what  the  decoration  will  he.  ''  Of  a 
high  class ; "  vagne.  It  might  he  Alexander  Newskj. 
You  know  yon  have  a  rights  whatever  your  decoration,  to 
have  it  expressed,  of  course  at  your  own  expense,  in  hril- 
Uants.  I  confess  I  have  my  weaknesses.  I  should  like  to 
get  oyer  to  the  Academy  dinner  (one  cau  do  anything  in 
these  days  of  railroads)  and  dine  with  the  B.  A.s  in  my 
rihhon  and  the  star  of  the  Alexander  Nowsky  in  hrilliants. 
I  think  eyery  Academician  would  feel  elevated.  What  I 
detest  are  their  Semitic  suhjects,  nothing  hut  drapery. 
They  cover  even  their  heads  in  those  scorching  climes. 
Can  anyone  make  anything  of  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  ?  To 
be  sure,  they  say  no  one  can  draw  a  camel.  If  I  went  to 
Jerusalem  a  camel  would  at  last  he  drawn.  There  is 
something  in  that.  We  must  think  over  these  things,  and 
when  the  Prince  has  gone  talk  it  over  with  Madame  Phoe- 
hos.  I  wish  yon  all  to  come  to  a  wise  decision,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  my  individual  tastes  or,  it  may 
be,  prejudices.' 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Mr.  Phoehus,  without 
absolutely  committing  himself,  Seivourahly  entertained  the 
general  proposition  of  the  Russian  Court;  while,  with 
respect  to  their  particular  object  in  art,  he  agreed  to  visit 
Palestine  and  execute  at  least  one  work  for  his  Imperial 
friend  and  patron.  He  counted  on  reaching  Jerusalem 
be£bre  the  Easter  pilgrims  returned  to  their  homes. 

'If  they  would  make  me  a  Prince  at  once  and  give  me 
the  Alexander  Newsky  in  hrilliants  it  might  he  wortli 
thinking  oi^'  he  said  to  Lothair. 

The  ladies,  though  they  loved  their  isle,  were  quite 
delighted  with  the  thought  of  going  to  Jerusalem.  Ma- 
dame Phoehus  knew  a  Russian  Grrand  Duchess  who  had 
boasted  to  her  that  she  had  heen  rCotK^  Jerusalem  and 
Torquay,  and  Madame  Phoehus  had  felt  quite  ashamed 
that  she  had  been  to  neither. 
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'I  suppose  you  will  feel  quite  at  home  there/  add 
Euphrosjne  to  Lothair. 

'  No ;  I  never  was  there.' 

'  No ;  but  you  know  all  about  those  places  and  people, 
holy  places  and  holy  persons.  The  Blessed  Virgm  did  not, 
I  believe,  appear  to  yon«  It  was  to  a  young  lady,  was  it 
not  P  We  were  asking  each  other  last  night  who  the 
young  lady  could  be.' 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 


Time,  which  changes  everything,  is  changing  even  the 
traditionary  appearance  of  forlorn  Jerusalem*  Not  that 
its  mien,  after  all,  was  ever  very  sad.  Its  airy  site,  its 
splendid  mosque,  its  vast  monasteries,  the  bright  iDaterial 
of  which  the  whole  city  is  built,  its  cupolaed  houses  of 
freestone,  and  above  all  the  towers  and  gates  and  battle- 
ments of  its  loflby  and  complete  walls,  always  rendered  it  a 
handsome  city.  Jerusalem  has  not  been  sacked  so  often 
or  so  i*ecently  as  the  other  two  great  ancient  cities,  Borne 
and  Athens.  Its  vicinage  was  never  more  desolate  than 
the  Gampagna,  or  the  state  of  Attica  and  the  Morea  in 
1880. 

The  battlefield  of  western  Asia  from  the  days  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  to  those  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Palestine  endured 
the  same  devastation  as  in  modem  times  has  been  the 
doom  of  Flanders  and  the  Milanese;  but  the  yeara  d 
havoc  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Lombardy  must  be 
counted  in  Palestine  by  centuries.  Yet  the  wide  plains  of 
the  Holy  Land,  Sharon  and  Shechem  and  Bsdniolon,  have 
recovered ;  they  are  as  fertile  and  as  fiiir  as  in  old  days ;  it 
is  the  hill  culture  that  has  been  destroyedA  and  that  i$  tho 
culture  on  which  Jerusalem  mainly  depended*    Its  hil«) 
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ifere  terraced  gardens,  vinejardB,  and  groyes  of  olive  trees. 
And  here  it  is  that  we  find  renovation.  The  terraces  are 
again  ascending  the  stony  heights,  and  the  eje  is  fre- 
([Tientlj  gladdened  with  yonng  plantations.  Fmit  trees, 
the  peach  and  the  pomegranate,  the  almond  and  the  fig, 
offer  gracions  groups ;  and  the  tnie  children  of  the  land, 
the  vine  and  the  olive,  are  again  eztilting  in  their  native 
bolL  - 

There  is  one  spot,  however,  which  has  been  neglected, 
and  yet  the  one  that  shonld  have  been  the  first  remembered, 
as  it  has  been  the  most  mdely  wasted.  Blessed  be  the 
hand  which  plants  trees  npon  Olivet!  Blessed  be  the 
hand  that  bnilds  gardens  abont  Sion ! 

The  most  remarkable  creation,  however,  in  modem 
Jemaalem  is  the  Russian  settlement  which  within  a  few 
years  has  risen  on  the  elevated  ground  on  the  western  side 
of  the  city.  The  Latin,  the  Oreek,  and  the  Armenian 
Churches  had  for  centuries  possessed  enclosed  establish- 
ments in  the  city,  which,  under  the  name  of  monasteries, 
provided  shelter  and  protection  for  hundreds,  it  might  be 
8aid  even  thousands,  of  pilgrims  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive rites.  The  great  scale,  therefore,  on  which  Russia 
secnred  hospitality  for  her  subjects  was  not  in  reality  so 
remarkable  as  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  settled 
detennination  to  separate  the  Muscovite  Church  altogether 
from  the  Greek,  and  throw  off  what  little  dependence  is 
still  acknowledged  on  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
Whatever  the  motive,  the  design  has  been  accomplished 
on  a  large  scale.  The  Russian  buildings,  all  well  defended, 
ire  a  caravanserai,  a  cathedral,  a  citadel.  The  consular  flag 
crowns  the  height  and  indicates  the  office  of  administration ; 
priests  and  monks  are  permanent  inhabitants,  and  a  whole 
esravaa  of  Muscovite  pilgrims  and  the  trades  on  which 
they  depend  can  be  accommodated  within  the  preeinot. 

Mr.  Phoebus,  his  &mi]y  and  suite  were  to  be  the  guests 
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of  the  Russian  Consul,  and  eyeiy  preparation  was  made  to 
tnsnre  the  celebrated  painter  a  becoming  reception.  Fre> 
qnent  telegrams  had  dnlj  impressed  the  representatiye  of 
all  the  Knssias  in  the  Holy  Land  with  the  importance  of 
his  impending  visitor.  Even  the  qualified  and  strictlj 
provisional  acceptance  of  the  Russian  proposition  by  Ur. 
Phoebus  had  agitated  the  wires  of  Europe  scarcely  less 
than  a  suggested  Conference. 

'An  artist  should  always  remember  what  he  owes  to 
posterity  and  his  profession,'  said  Mr.  Phoabus  to  Lo- 
thair,  as  they  were  walking  the  deck,  '  even  if  you  can 
distinguish  between  them,  which  I  doubt,  for  it  is  only  by 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful  that  the  human  &mily  can  be 
sustained  in  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  creation,  atd 
the  sense  of  the  beautiftil  is  a  result  of  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  would  be  something  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
organic  change  in  the  Mongolian  type,  but  I  am  not 
sanguine  of  success.  There  is  no  original  fimd  of  aptiiuds 
to  act  upon.  The  most  ancient  of  existing  communitiee  is 
Turanian,  and  yet  though  they  could  invent  gonpowder 
and  the  mariner's  compass,  they  never  could  understand 
perspective.  Man  a-head  there !  tell  Madame  Phoebus  to 
come  on  deck  for  the  first  sight  of  Mount  Lebanon.' 

When  the  '  Pan '  entered  the  port  of  Joppa  they  observed 
another  EngHsh  yacht  in  those  waters ;  but  before  iliey 
could  speculate  on  its  owner  they  were  involved  in  all  the 
complications  of  landing.  On  the  quay,  the  Rossian  Vioe- 
Consul  was  in  attendance  with  horsos  and  mules,  and 
donkeys  handsomer  than  either.  The  ladies  were  delisted 
with  the  vast  orange  gardens  of  Joppa,  which  Madaine 
Phoebus  said  realised  quite  her  idea  of  the  Holy  Land. 

'  I  was  prepared  for  milk  and  honey,'  said  Euphroajne, 
'  but  this  is  too  delightful,'  as  she  travelled  through  lanes 
of  date-bearing  palm-trees,  and  sniffed  with  her  almood- 
shaped  nostrils  the  all-pervading  fragituice. 
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Tbfly  passed  the  xugHt  at  Arimatliea,  a  pretty  yillagd 
snironnded  with  gardens  enclosed  with  hedges  of  pricklj 
pear.  Here  they  found  hospitality  in  an  old  convent,  but 
all  the  comforts  of  Europe  and  many  of  the  refinements  of 
Asia  had  been  forwarded  for  their  accommodation. 

*  It  is  a  great  homage  to  art/  said  Mr.  Phoebus,  as  he 
scattered  his  gold  like  a  great  seigneur  of  Gkiiscony. 

The  next  day,  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  the  Consul 
met  them  with  a  cavalcade,  and  the  ladies  assured  their 
host  that  they  were  not  at  all  wearied  with  their  journey, 
bat  were  quite  prepared,  in  due  time,  to  join  his  dinner 
party,  which  he  was  most  anxious  they  should  attend,  as 
be  had  *  two  English  lords '  who  had  arrived,  and  whom 
he  had  invited  to  meet  them.  They  were  all  curious  to 
know  their  names,  though  that,  unfortunately,  the  Consul 
could  not  tell  them,  but  ho  had  sent  to  the  English  Consu- 
late to  have  them  written  down.  All  he  could  assure 
them  was  that  they  were  real  English  lords,  not  ti*avelling 
English  lords,  but  in  sober  earnestness  great  personages. 

Mr.  Phoebus  was  highly  gratified.  He  was  pleased  with 
his  reception.  There  was  nothing  he  liked  much  more 
than  a  procession.  He  was  also  a  sincere  admirer  of  the 
aristocracy  of  his  country.  *  On  the  whole,'  he  would  say, 
*  they  most  resemble  the  old  Hellenic  race;  excelling  in 
athletic  sports,  speaking  no  other  language  than  their  own, 
and  never  reading.' 

*  Your  fault,'  he  would  sometimes  say  to  Lothair,  •  and 
the  cause  of  many  of  your  sorrows,  is  the  habit  of  mental 
introspection.  Man  is  bom  to  observe,  but  if  he  falls  into 
psychology  he  observes  nothing,  and  then  he  is  astonished 
that  life  has  no  charms  for  him,  or  that,  never  seizing  the  oc- 
casion, his  career  is  a  &ilnre.  No,  sir,  it  is  the  eye  that  must 
be  occupied  and  cultivated ;  no  one  knows  the  capacity  of  the 
eye  who  has  not  developed  it,  or  the  visions  of  beauty  and 
dcUght  and  inexhaustible  interest  which  it  commands.    To 
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a  man  who  observes,  life  is  as  different  as  the  exisienoe  of  a 
dreaming  psychologist  is  to  that  of  the  animals  of  the  field.* 

'  I  fear,'  said  Lothair,  '  that  I  have  at  length  fonnd  oat 
the  tmth,  and  that  I  am  a  dreaming  psychologist.' 

*Yoa  are  yonng  and  not  irremediablj  lost,'  said  Kr. 
Phoebns.  ^Fortunately  yon  have  received  the  admirable 
though  partial  education  of  your  dasa.  Yon  are  a  good 
shot,  you  can  ride,  you  can  row,  you  can  swim.  Thai  im- 
perfect secretion  of  the  brain  which  is  called  thought  has 
not  yet  bowed  your  frame.  You  have  not  had  time  to  read 
much«  CKve  it  up  altogether.  The  conversation  of  a 
woman  like  Theodora  is  worth  all  the  libraries  in  the 
world.  If  it  were  only  for  her  sake,  I  should  wish  to  save 
you,  but  I  wish  to  do  it  for  your  own.  Yes,  profit  by  the 
vast  though  calamitous  experience  which  yon  have  gained 
in  a  short  time.  We  may  know  a  great  deal  about  our 
bodies,  we  can  know  very  little  about  our  minds.' 

The  *•  real  English  lords  '  turned  out  to  be  Bertram  and 
St.  Aldegonde  returning  &om  Nubia.  They  had  left  Eng- 
land about  the  same  time  as  Lothair,  and  had  paired  to- 
gether on  the  Irish  Church  tiU  Easter,  with  a  sort  of  secret 
hope  on  the  part  of  St.  Aldegonde  that  they  might  neiiher 
of  them  reappear  in  the  House  of  Commons  again  unt3  the 
Irish  Church  were  either  saved  or  subverted.  Holy  week  had 
long  passed,  and  they  were  at  Jerusalem,  not  quite  so  near 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  Reform  Club  or  the  Garhon, 
but  still  St.  Aldegonde  had  mentioned  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  be  bored  with  Jerusalem,  and  Bertram  counted  on 
their  inm[iediate  departure  when  they  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  Russian  ConsuL 

Lothair  was  unaffectedly  delighted  to  meet  Bertram  and 
glad  to  see  St.  Aldegonde,  bnt  he  was  a  little  nervoofl  and 
embarrassed  as  to  the  probable  tone  of  his  reception  hf 
them.  But  their  manner  relieved  him  in  an  instant^  for 
he  saw  they  knew  nothing  of  his  adventuea. 
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'Well,'  Baid  St.  Ald^onde,  'what  bave  yon  1)6011  doing 
with  yourself  since  we  last  met  P  I  wish  yon  had  come 
with  ns  and  had  a  shot  at  a  crocodile.' 

Bertram  told  Lothatr  in  the  course  of  the  eyening  thai 
he  fonnd  letters  at  Cairo  from  Gorisande,  on  his  retnm,  in 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  about  Lothalr,  and  which  had 
made  him  rather  uneasy.  *'  Tlukt  there  was  a  rumour  you 
had  been  badly  wounded,  and  Some  other  things/  and 
Bertram  looked  bim  full  in  the  face ;  *  but  I  dare  say  not  a 
word  of  truth/ 

*I  was  never  better  in  my  life,'  said  Lothair,  'and  I 
hare  been  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece.  However,  we  will  talk 
over  all  this  another  time.' 

The  dinner  at  the  Consulate  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful banquets  that  were  ever  given,  if  to  please  your  guests 
be  the  test  of  good  fortune  in  such  enterprises.  St.  Alde- 
gonde  was  perfectly  charmed  with  the  Phoebus  family. 
He  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most :  the  great  artist, 
who  was  in  remarkable  spirits  to-day,  considering  he 
was  in  a  Semitic  country,  or  his  radiant  wife,  or  his 
brilliant  sister-in-law.  St.  Aldegonde  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  Bertram  that  if  he  liked  to  go 
over  and  vote  for  the  Irish  Church  he  would  release 
him  from  his  pair  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  for 
his  part  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  leaving 
Jerusalem  at  present.  Strange  to  say,  Bertram  received 
this  intimation  without  a  murmur.  He  was  not  so  loud 
in  his  admiration  of  the  Phoebus  family  as  St.  Aldegonde, 
but  there  is  a  silent  sentiment  sometimes  more  expressive 
than  the  noisiest  f^plause,  and  more  dangerous.  Bertram 
had  sat  next  to  Euphrosyne  and  was  entirely  spell-bound. 

The  Consul's  wife,  a  hostess  not  unworthy  of  such 
guests,  had  entertained  her  friends  in  the  European  style. 
The  dinner-hour  was  not  late,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
Attended  the  ladies  from  the  dinner-tabla  were  allowed  to 
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remaizi  some  time  in  the  saloon.  Lothair  talked  mock  to 
the  Consul's  wife,  by  whose  side  sat  Madame  Phoehns.  St 
Aldcgonde  was  always  on  his  legs,  distracted  by  the  iiTal 
attractions  of  that  lady  and  her  husband.  More  remote, 
Bertram  whispered  to  Euphrosyne,  who  answered  him  with 
laughing  eyes. 

At  a  certain  hour,  the  Consul,  attended  by  his  malfl 
guests,  crossing  a  court,  proceeded  to  his  divan,  a  lofty  and 
capacious  chamber  painted  in  fresco,  and  with  no  fnmitiire 
except  the  low  but  broad  raised  seat  that  surrounded  the 
room.  Here,  when  they  were  seated,  an  equal  number  of 
attendants  (Arabs  in  Arab  dress,  blue  gowns  and  red 
slippers  and  red  caps)  entered,  each  proffering  a  long  pipe 
of  cherry  or  jasmine  wood.  Then  in  a  short  time  guests 
dropped  in,  and  pipes  and  coffee  were  immediately  brought 
to  them.  Any  person  who  had  been  formally  presented  to 
the  Consul  had  this  privilege,  without  any  further  invita- 
tion. The  society  often  found  in  these  consular  divans  in 
the  more  remote  places  of  the  east,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Je- 
rusalem, is  often  extremely  entertaining  and  instrnctive. 
Celebrated  travellers,  distinguished  men  of  science,  artists, 
adventurers  who  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  heroes,  ecoen- 
trie  characters  of  all  kinds,  are  here  encountered,  and  giro 
the  firuits  of  their  original  or  experienced  observation  with- 
out reserve. 

*  It  is  the  smoking-room  over  again,'  whispered  St.  Al- 
degonde  to  Lothair,  *  only  in  England  one  is  so  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  women,  but  here,  I  must  say,  I  should  have 
liked  to  remain  behind.' 

An  individual  in  a  Syrian  dress,  fisiwn-coloured  robes 
girdled  with  a  rich  shawl,  and  a  white  turban,  entered. 
He  made  his  salute  with  grace  and  dignity  to  the  Consul, 
touching  his  forehead,  his  lip,  and  his  heart,  and  took  his 
seat  with  the  air  of  one  not  unaccustomed  to  be  received,  play- 
ing, until  he  received  his  chibouque,  with  a  chaplet  of  beada 
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*  That  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  Lothair,'  said  St.  Alde- 
gondo ;  *  or  is  it  the  dress  that  turns  them  out  such  swells  ? 
I  feel  quite  a  lout  by  some  of  these  fellows.' 

'  I  think  he  would  be  good-looking  in  any  dress,'  said 
LiOthair.     *  A  remarkable  countenance.' 

It  was  an  oval  yisage,  with  features  in  harmony  with 
that  form ;  large  dark-brown  eyes  and  lashes,  and  brows 
delicately  but  completely  defined ;  no  hair  upon  the  face 
except  a  beard,  full  but  not  long.  He  seemed  about  the 
same  age  as  Mr.  FhoBbus,  and  his  complexion,  though  pale, 
was  clear  and  fair. 

The  conversation,  after  some  rambling,  had  got  upon 
the  Suez  CanaL  Mr.  Phoebus  did  not  care  for  the  political 
or  the  commercial  consequences  of  that  great  enterprise, 
but  he  was  glad  that  a  natural  division  should  be  established 
between  the  greater  races  and  the  Ethiopian.  It  might 
not  lead  to  any  considerable  result,  but  it  asserted  a  prin* 
ciple.    He  looked  upon  that  trench  as  a  protest. 

'  But  would  you  place  the  Nilotic  family  in  the  Ethio- 
pian rice  P '  enquired  the  Syrian  in  a  voice  commanding 
from  its  deep  sweetness. 

*  I  would  certainly.  They  were  Cushim,  and  that  means 
negroes.' 

The  Sjrian  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Phoebus ;  he  stated 
his  views  firmly  and  clearly,  but  without  urging  them. 
He  thought  that  we  must  look  to  the  Pelasgi  as  the 
colonising  race  that  had  peopled  and  produced  Egypt. 
The  mention  of  the  Pelasgi  fired  Mr.  Phoebus  to  even  un- 
usual eloquence.  He  denounced  the  Pelasgi  as  a  barbarous 
race:  men  of  gloomy  superstitions  who,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Hellenes,  might  have  fatally  arrested  the  human 
development.  The  triumph  of  the  Hellenes  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  beautiful,  and  all  that  is  great  and  good  in 
life  was  owing  to  their  victory. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  great  in  life,'  said  tho 
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Syrian,  *  heoviBB  nations  differ  on  tiie  subject  and  ages. 
Some,  for  example,  consider  war  to  bo  a  great  thing,  others 
condemn  it.  I  remember  also  when  patriotism  was  a 
boast,  and  now  it  is  a  oontroversj.  Bat  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  is  good.  For  man  has  in  his  owo 
being  some  guide  to  such  knowledge,  and  divine  aid  to 
acquire  it  baa  not  been  wanting  to  him.  For  my  part  I 
could  not  unftinfAJfi  that  the  Hellenic  system  led  to  virtoa.* 

The  conyersation  was  assuming  an  ardent  character 
when  the  Consul,  as  a  diplomatist,  turned  the  channeL 
Mr.  Phoebus  had  vindicated  the  Hellenio  religion,  the 
Syrian,  with  a  terse  protest  against  the  religion  of  nature, 
however  idealised,  as  tending  to  the  corruption  of  man,  had 
let  the  question  die  away,  and  the  Divan  were  discussing 
dromedaries,  and  dancing  gprls,  and  sherbet  made  of  pome- 
granate which  the  Consul  recommended  and  ordered  to  be 
produced.  Some  of  the  guests  retired,  and  among  them 
the  Syrian,  with  the  same  salute  and  the  same  graoefbl 
dignity  as  had  distinguished  his  entrance. 

'  Who  is  that  man  ? '  said  Mr.  Phoebus.  *  I  met  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  ago.  Baron  Mecklenburg  brought  him  tc 
me  to  paint  for  my  great  picture  of  St.  John,  which  is  in 
the  gallery  of  Munich.  He  said  in  his  way  (you  remember 
his  way)  that  he  would  bring  me  a  face  of  Paradise.* 

<  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  his  name,'  said  the  Consul. 
'  Prince  Oalitzin  brought  him  here  and  thought  highly  of 
him.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  old  Syrian  families  in  the 
mountain ;  but  whether  he  be  a  Maronite,  or  a  Dmse,  or 
anything  else,  I  really  cannot  say.    Now  try  the  sherbet** 
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CHAPTER  LXXVUL 

Thibi  are  few  things  finer  than  the  morning  view  of 
Jerusalem  fix)m  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  fresh  and 
golden  light  faHs  on  a  walled  citj  with  turrets  and  towers 
and  frequent  gates :  the  houses  of  freestone  with  terraced 
or  oval  roofs  sparkle  in  the  sun,  while  the  cupolaed  pile  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre,  the  vast  monasteries, 
and  the  broad  steep  of  Sion  crowned  with  the  Tower  of 
David,  vary  the  monotony  of  the  general  masses  of  build- 
ing. But  the  glory  of  the  scene  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar  as 
it  rises  on  its  broad  platform  of  marble  from  the  deep 
ravine  of  Kedron,  with  its  magnificent  dome  high  in  the 
ttir,  its  arches  and  gardened  courts,  and  its  crescents  glit- 
tering amid  the  cedar,  the  cypress,  and  the  palm. 

Beclining  on  Olivet,  Lothair,  alone  and  in  charmed 
abstraction,  gazed  on  the  wondrous  scene.  Since  his 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  he  lived  much  apart,  nor  had  he 
found  difficulty  in  effecting  this  isolation.  Mr.  Phcebus 
had  already  established  a  studio  on  a  considerable  scale, 
and  was  eng^aged  in  making  sketches  of  pilgrims  and 
monks,  tall  donkeys  of  Bethlehem  with  starry  fronts,  in 
which  he  much  delighted,  and  grave  Jellaheen  sheiks  who 
were  hanging  about  the  convents  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  convoy  to  the  Dead  Sea.  As  for  St.  Aldegonde  and  Ber- 
tram,  they  passed  their  lives  at  the  Russian  Consulate,  or 
with  its  most  charming  inhabitants.  This  morning,  with 
the  Consul  and  his  wife  and  the  matchless  sisters,  as 
Si  Aldegonde  always  termed  them,  they  had  gone  on  an 
(nooTBion  to  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity.  Dinner  usually 
raasDombled  all  the  party,  and  then  the  Divan  followed. 

'I  say,  Bertram,'  said  St.  Aldegonde,  *what  a  lacky 
thing  we  paired  and  went  to  Nubia!     I  rejoice  in  the 
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Divan,  and  yet  somehow  I  cannot  bear  leaying  thobo 
women.  K  the  matchless  sisters  would  only  smoker  by 
Jove  they  would  be  perfect ! ' 

'  I  should  not  like  Euphrosjme  to  smoke/  said  Bertram. 

A  person  approached  Lothair  by  the  pathway  trom 
Bethany.  It  was  the  Syrian  gentleman  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  Consulate.  As  he  was  passing  Lothair,  he  saluted 
him  with  the  grace  which  had  been  before  remarked,  and 
Jjothair,  who  was  by  nature  courteous,  and  even  incHned  a 
little  to  ceremony  in  his  manners,  especially  with  those 
with  whom  ho  was  not  intimate,  immediately  rose,  as  he 
would  not  receive  such  a  salutation  in  a  reclining  posture. 

*  Let  me  not  disturb  you,*  said  the  stranger,  *  or  if  we 
must  be  on  equal  terms,  let  me  also  be  seated,  for  this  is  a 
view  that  never  palls.' 

'  It  is  perhaps  familiar  to  you,'  said  Lothair,  *  but  witb 
me,  only  a  pilgrim,  its  effect  is  fascinating,  almost  over- 
whelming.' 

'The  view  of  Jerusalem  never  becomes  familiar,'  said 
the  Syrian,  '  for  its  associations  are  so  transcendent,  so 
various,  so  inexhaustible,  that  the  mind  can  never  antici- 
pate its  course  of  thought  and  feeling,  when  one  sits,  as 
we  do  now,  on  this  immortal  mount.' 

*  I  presume  you  live  here  ?  '  said  Lothair. 

*  Not  exactly,'  said  his  companion.  *  I  have  recently 
built  a  house  without  the  walls,  and  I  have  planted  my 
hill  with  fruit-trees  and  made  vineyards  and  olive-groimds; 
but  I  have  done  this  as  much,  perhaps  more,  to  set  an 
example,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  has  been  followed,  as  for 
my  own  convenience  or  pleasure.  My  home  is  in  the  North 
of  Palestine  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Oalilce.  My  family  has  dwelt  there  from  time  immemorial; 
but  they  always  loved  this  city,  and  have  a  legend  that 
thev  dwelt  occasionally  within  its  walls,  even  in  the  days 
when  Titus  from  that  hill  looked  down  upon  the  temple.' 
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'I  haye  often  niishcd  to  visit  the  Sea  of  Gralilee/  said 
Lothair. 

*  Well,  you  have  now  an  opportunity,'  said  the  Syrian  ; 
'the  North  of  Palestine,  though  it  has  no  tropical  splen- 
dour, has  much  variety  and  'a  peculiar  natural  charm. 
The  burst  and  brightness  of  spring  have  not  yet  quite 
vanished:  you  would  find  our  plains  radiant  with  wild 
flowers,  and  our  hills  green  with  young  crops ;  and  though 
we  cannot  rival  Lebanon,  we  have  forest  glades  among  our 
famous  hills  that  when  once  seen  are  remembered.' 

'But  there  is  seme  thing  to  me  more  interesting  than  the 
splendour  of  tropical  scenery,'  said  Lothair,  'even  if 
Gralilee  could  offer  it.   I  wish  to  visit  the  cradle  of  my  faith.' 

•And  you  would  do  wisely,'  said  the  Syrian,  *  for  there 
is  no  doubt  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  developed  in 
this  land.' 

*  And  yet  there  are  persons  at  the  present  day  who 
doubt,  even  deny,  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,'  said  Lothair. 
'  I  do  not,  I  coxdd  not ;  there  are  reasons  why  I  could  not.' 

'There  are  some  things  I  know,  and  some  things  I 
believe,'  said  the  Syrian.  *  I  know  that  I  have  a  soul,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  immortal.' 

'  It  is  science  that  by  demonstrating  the  insignificance  of 
this  globe  in  the  vast  scale  of  creation  has  led  to  this  in- 
fideHty,'  said  Lothair. 

'  Science  may  prove  the  insignificance  of  this  globe  in 
the  scale  of  creation,'  said  the  stranger,  '  but  it  cannot 
prove  the  insignificance  of  man.  What  is  the  earth  com- 
pared with  the  sun  ?  a  molehill  by  a  mountain ;  yet  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth  can  discover  the  elements  of  which 
the  great  orb  consists,  and  will  probably  ere  long  ascertain 
all  the  conditions  of  its  being.  Nay,  the  human  mind  can 
penetrate  fiai*  beyond  the  sun.  There  is  no  relation  there- 
fore between  the  faculties  of  man  and  the  scale  in  ci^eation 
of  the  planet  which  he  inhabits.' 


V 
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'I  was  glad  to  hear  you  assert  the  other  night  the 
spiritoal  nature  of  man  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Phoebus.* 

'  Ah !  Mr.  PhoBbus ! '  said  the  stranger  with  a  sraOe 
*  He  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  And  I  most  saj  he 
is  Teiy  consistent^  except  in  paying  a  visit  to  JerasalenL 
That  does  surprise  me.  He  said  to  me  the  other  night 
the  same  things  as  he  said  to  me  at  Borne  many  yean  ago. 
He  would  revive  the  worship  of  nature.  The  deities  whom 
he  BO  eloquently  describes  and  so  exquisitely  delineates  are 
the  ideal  personifications  of  the  most  eminent  human  qnali* 
ties  and  chiefly  the  physical.  Physical  beauty  is  his 
standard  of  excellence,  and  he  has  a  fanciful  theoiy  that 
moral  order  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  worship  o^ 
physical  beauty,  for  without  moral  order  he  holds  phy- 
sical beauty  cannot  be  maintained.  But  the  answer  to 
Mr.  Phoebus  is,  that  his  system  has  been  tried  and  has 
failed,  and  imder  conditions  more  £Eivourable  than  are 
likely  to  exist  again ;  the  worship  of  nature  ended  in  the 
degradation  of  the  human  race.' 

*'  But  Mr.  Phoebus  cannot  really  believe  in  Apollo  and 
Venus,'  said  Lothair.  *  These  are  phrases.  He  is,  I  sap- 
pose,  what  is  called  a  Pantheist.' 

*  No  doubt  the  Olympus  of  Mr.  Phoebus  is  the  oreation 
of  his  easel,'  replied  the  Syrian.  *  I  should  not,  howerer, 
describe  him  as  a  Pantheist,  whose  creed  requires  more 
abstraction  than  Mr.  Phoebus,  the  worshipper  of  nature, 
would  tolerate.  His  school  never  care  to  pursue  any  in- 
vestigation which  cannot  be  followed  by  the  eye,  and  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful  always  ends  in  an  orgy.  As  for 
Pantheism,  it  is  Atheism  in  domino.  The  belief  in  a 
Creator  who  is  unconscious  of  creating  is  more  monstrous 
than  any  dogma  of  any  of  the  Churches  in  this  city,  and 
we  have  them  all  here.' 

<  But  there  are  people  now  who  tell  you  that  there  neyer 
was  any  Creation,  and  therefore  there  never  could  hare 
been  a  Creator,'  said  Lothair. 

U-.^  --y'v  ■W.C  "tvV  X--  cTiVS^VcH    O^i-^-- 
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'And  whicli  is  now  adTonoed  wiih  tihe  confidence  of 
Boreltj/  aaid  the  Syrian,  '  though  all  of  it  has  been  nrgod, 
ind  vainly  urged,  thousands  of  years  ago.  There  most 
be  design,  or  all  we  see  wonld  be  without  sense,  and  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  unmeaning.  As  for  the  natural  forces 
to  which  all  creation  is  now  attributed,  we  know  they  are 
onoonacious,  while  consciousness  is  as  inevitable  a  portion 
oi  our  existence  as  the  eye  or  the  hand.  The  conscious 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  uncon^ious.    Man  is  divine.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  assure  myself  of  the  personality  of  the 
Creator,'  said  Lothair.  '  I  cling  to  that,  but  they  say  it  is 
onphiloeophical.* 

'  In  what  sense  ?  '  asked  the  Syrian.  '  Is  it  more  un- 
philoBophical  to  believe  in  a  personal  God,  omnipotent  and 
omniscient^  than  in  natural  forces  unconscious  and  irre- 
sistible?  Is  it  unphilosophical  to  combine  power  with 
mtelligence  ?  Ooethe,  a  Spinozist  who  did  not  believe  in 
Spinoza,  said  that  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  the  concep- 
tion that  in  the  centre  of  space  we  might  meet  with  a 
monad  of  pure  intelligence.  What  may  be  the  centre  of 
space  I  leave  to  the  d»dal  imagination  of  the  author  of 
**  Faust ;"  but  a  monad  of  pure  intelligence,  is  that  more 
philosophical  than  the  truth,  first  revealed  to  man  amid 
these  everiasting  hills,'  said  the  Syrian,  *  that  Ood  made 
man  in  His  own  image  ? ' 

*  I  have  oflen  found  in  that  assurance  a  source  of  sublime 
consolation,'  said  Lothair. 

*lt  is  the  charter  of  the  nobility  of  man,'  said  the 
Syrian,  *  one  of  the  divine  dogmas  revealed  in  this  land ; 
not  the  invention  of  Councils,  not  one  of  which  was  held 
on  this  sacred  soil :  confused  assemblies  first  got  together 
by  the  Qreeks,  and  then  by  barbarous  nations  in  barbarous 
times,' 

'Yet  the  divine  land  no  longer  tells  us  divine  things,' 
Mid  Lothair. 
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'  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  fhlfilled  its  destinj/  aid 
the  Syrian.  ' "  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,** 
and  by  the  various  families  of  nations  the  designs  of  the 
Creator  are  accomplished.  Ood  works  by  races,  and  one 
was  appointed  in  due  season  and  after  many  deyelopmenU 
to  reveal  and  expound  in  this  land  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  The  Aryan  and  the  Semite  are  of  the  same  blood 
and  origin,  but  when  they  quitted  their  central  land  thev 
were  ordained  to  follow  opposite  courses.  Each  division  of 
the  great  race  has  developed  one  portion  of  the  doable 
nature  of  humanity,  till  after  all  their  wandering^  they  met 
again,  and,  represented  by  their  two  choicest  ftmiliea,  the 
Hellenes  and  the  Hebrews,  brought  together  the  treaaures 
of  their  accumulated  wisdom  and  secured  the  civilisation  of 
man.' 

*  Those  among  whom  I  have  lived  of  late,'  said  Lotbair, 
*  have  taught  me  to  trust  much  in  Councils,  and  to  believe 
that  without  them  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  the 
Church.  I  observe  you  do  not  speak  in  that  vein,  though 
like  myself  you  find  solace  in  those  dogmas  which  recognise 
the  relations  between  the  created  and  the  Creator.' 

'  There  can  be  no  religion  without  that  recognition,'  said 
the  Syrian,  '  and  no  creed  can  possibly  be  devised  withont 
such  a  recognition  that  would  satisfy  man.  Why  we  are 
here,  whence  we  come,  whither  we  go,  these  are  questions 
which  man  is  organically  framed  and  forced  to  ask  himself, 
and  that  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  could  not  be 
answered.  As  for  Churches  depending  on  Councils,  the 
first  Council  was  held  more  than  three  centuries  after  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  Syrians  had  churches  in  the 
interval :  no  one  can  deny  that.  I  bow  before  the  Divine 
decree  that  swept  them  away  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, 
but  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  transfer  my  spiritual  all^iance 
to  Italian  Popes  and  Greek  Patriarchs.  We  believe  that 
our  family  were  among  the  first  followers  of  Jgsob,  aod 
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that  we  then  held  lands  in  Bashan  which  we  hold  now. 
We  had  a  gospel  once  in  our  didtrict  where  there  was  some 
allusion  to  this,  and  being  written  by  neighbours,  and 
probably  at  the  time,  I  dare  say  it  was  accurate,  but  the 
Western  Churches  declared  our  gospel  was  not  authentic, 
though  why  I  c^mnot  tell,  and  they  succeeded  in  extirpating 
it.  It  was  not  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  enter 
into  tbeir  fold.  So  I  am  content  to  dwell  in  Galilee  and 
trace  the  footsteps  of  my  divine  Master ;  musing  over  His 

ufo  and  pregnant  sayings  amid  the  mounts  He  sanctified 

and  the  waters  He  loved  so  well.* 

The  sun  was  now  rising  in  the  heavens,  and  the  hour 

had  arrived  when  it  became  expedient  to  seek  the  shade. 

Loihair  and  the  Syrian  rose  at  the  same  time. 

'  I  shall  not  easDy  forget  our  conversation  on  the  Mount 

of  Olives,'  said  Lothair,  ^  and  I  would  ask  you  to  add  to 

this  kindness  by  permitting  me,  before  I  leave  Jerusalem, 

to  pay  my  respects  to  you  under  your  roof.* 
*  Peace  be  with  you !  *  said  the  Syrian.     *  I  live  without 

the  gate  of  Damascus,  on  a  hill  which  you  will  easily 

recognise,  and  my  name  is  Fabaclete.' 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 


Tims  passed  very  agreeably  to  St.  Aldegonde  and  Bertram 
at  Jerusalem,  for  it  was  passed  entirely  at  the  Russian 
Consulate,  or  with  its  interesting  and  charming  inmates, 
who  were  always  making  excursions,  or,  as  they  styled 
them,  pilgrimages.  They  saw  little  of  Lothair,  who  would 
willingly  have  conversed  with  his  friend  on  many  topics, 
hut  his  friend  was  almost  always  engaged,  and  if  by  some 
chance  they  succeeded  in  finding  themselves  alone,  Bertram 
Appeared  to  be  always  preoccupied.     One  day  he  said  to 
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LothalTy  *  I  toll  jon  wkat,  old  fellow,  if  you  want  to  know 
ail  about  what  has  happened  at  home,  I  will  give  yoa 
Corisande's  letters.  They  are  a  sort  of  journal  which  she 
promised  to  keep  for  me,  and  they  will  tell  you  ererything. 
I  found  an  immense  packet  of  thefm  on  our  return  from 
Cairo,  and  I  meant  to  have  read  tbem  here ;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  I  suppose  ther  is  so  much  to  be  seen  here, 
but  I  nevep  seem  to  have  a  moment  to  myself.  I  have  got 
an  engagement  now  to  the  Consulate.  We  are  going  to 
Elisha's  fountain  to-day.    Why  do  not  you  come  P ' 

'  Well,  I  am  engaged  too^'  said  Lothair.  '  I  have  setUed 
to  go  to  the  Tombs  of  the  King^  to-day,  with  Signer 
Paraclete,  and  I  cannot  well  get  off;  but  remember  the 
letters.* 

The  box  of  letters  arrived  at  Lothair'a  rooms  in  due 
season,  and  their  perusal  deeply  interested  him.  In  their 
pages,  alike  earnest  and  lively,  and  a  picture  of  a  mind  of 
high  intelligence  adorned  with  flmcy  and  feeling,  the  nsme 
of  Lothair  frequently  appeared,  and  sometimes  accompanied 
with  expressions  that  made  his  heart  beat.  All  the  mmoon 
of  his  adventures  as  they  gradually  arrived  in  England, 
generally  distorted,  were  duly  chronicled,  and  sometimes 
with  comments,  which  intimated  the  interest  they  occa- 
sioned to  the  correspondent  of  Bertram.  More  than  once 
she  could  not  refrain  from  reproaching  her  brother  for 
having  left  his  friend  so  much  to  himself.  ^  Of  all  year 
friends,'  she  said,  *  the  one  who  always  most  interested  me, 
and  seemed  most  worthy  of  your  affection.*  And  then  she 
deplored  the  absolute  ruin  of  Lothair,  for  such  she  deemed 
his  entrance  into  the  Roman  Church. 

*  I  was  right  in  my  appreciation  of  that  woman,  though 
I  was  utterly  inexperienced  in  life,'  thought  Lothair.  '  If 
her  mother  had  only  favoured  my  views  two  years  ago, 
affairs  would  have  been  diffeitmt  Would  they  hare  heen 
better?    Can  they  be  worse       But  I  have  gained  ezpe- 
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neiioou  Oertainly ;  and  paid  for  it  with  mj  beart's  blood. 
And  might  I  not  haye  gained  experience  tranqnil]  j,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  position  at  home,  dear  home  P 
Perhaps  not.  And  suppose  I  nerer  had  gained  experience, 
I  BtQl  might  have  been  happy  ?  And  what  am  I  now  ? 
Most  lone  and  sad.  So  lone  and  sad,  that  nothing  bat  the 
magical  inflnenoe  of  the  scene  around  me  saves  me  from  an 
overwhelming  despondency.' 

Lothair  passed  his  life  chiefly  with  Paraclete,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  their  first  acquaintance,  they  left  Jerosalem 
together  for  Ghdilee. 

The  month  of  May  had  disappeared  and  June  was  ad- 
vancing. Bertram  and  St.  Aldegonde  no  longer  talked 
about  their  pair,  and  their  engagements  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  seemed  a  tacit  understanding  between 
them  to  avoid  the  subject;  remarkable  on  the  part  of 
Bertram,  for  he  had  always  been  urgent  on  his  brother-in- 
law  to  falsi  their  pariiamentaiy  obligation. 

The  party  at  the  Kussian  Consulate  had  gone  on  a 
grand  ^cpeditioa  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  had  been  absent  for 
many  days  from  Jerusalem.  They  were  convoyed  by  one 
of  the  sheiks  of  the  Jordan  valley.  It  was  a  most  successful 
expedition:  constant  adventure,  novel  objects  and  habits, 
sU  the  spell  of  a  romantic  life.  The  ladies  were  delighted 
witii  the  scenery  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  gentlemen 
had  good  sport ;  St.  Aldegonde  had  killed  a  wild  boar,  and 
Bertram  an  ibex,  whose  horns  were  preserved  for  Brentham. 
Mr.  Phoebus  intensely  studied  the  camel  and  its  habits. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  the  ship  of  the  desert  entirely 
Qnderstood  1^™,  « But  it  is  always  so,'  he  added.  '  There 
is  no  animal  that  in  a  week  does  not  perfectly  comprehend 
Qie.  E[ad  I  time  and  could  give  myself  up  to  it,  I  have  no 
doabt  I  could  make  them  speak.  Nature  has  endowed  me, 
to  far  as  dumb  animals  are  concerned,  with  a  peculiar 
oieaneric  power.* 
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At  last  this  happy  caravan  was  again  witliin  siglit  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem* 

'  I  Bhoald  like  to  have  remained  in  the  vaDcj  of  the 
Jordan  for  ever,'  said  St.  Aldegonde. 

'  And  so  should  1/  whispered  Bertram  to  Eaphrosjne, 
'  with  the  same  companions.' 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  Consulate,  thej  found 
the  post  from  England  had  arrived  during  their  absence. 
There  were  despatches  for  all.  It  is  an  agitating  moment, 
that  arrival  of  letters  in  a  distant  land.  Lord  St.  Alde- 
gonde seemed  much  disturbed  when  he  tore  open  and 
perused  his.  His  countenance  became  clouded ;  he  dashed 
his  hand  through  his  dishevelled  locks;  he  pouted;  and 
then  he  said  to  Bertram,  '  Come  to  mj  room.' 

*  Anything  wrong  at  home  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  home,'  said  St.  Aldegonde.  *  Bertha  is  all  right 
But  a  most  infernal  letter  from  Glyn,  most  insolent.  If  I 
do  return  I  will  vote  against  them.  But  I  will  not  retun. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  that.  People  are  so  selfish,* 
exclaimed  St.  Aldegonde  with  indignation.  *They  never 
think  of  anything  but  themselves.' 

'  Show  me  his  letter,'  said  Bertram.  '  I  have  got  a  letter 
too  ;  it  is  from  the  Duke.' 

The  letter  of  the  Opposition  whip  did  not  deserve  the 
epithets  ascribed  to  it  by  St.  Aldegonde.  It  was  urgent 
and  courteously  peremptory ;  but,  considering  the  circnm* 
Rtances  of  the  case,  by  no  means  too  absolute.  Paired  to 
Raster  by  great  indulgence,  St.  Aldegonde  was  passing 
Whitsuntide  at  Jerusalem.  The  parliamentary  position 
was  critical,  and  the  future  of  the  Opposition  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  majority  by  which  their  resolutions  on  the 
Irish  Church  wore  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  Well/  said  Bertram.  *•  I  see  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
that  letter.  Except  a  little  more  urgency,  it  is  almost  the 
same  language  as  reached  us  at  Cairo,  and  then  you  ssid 
Qlyn  was  a  capital  fellow,  and  seemed  quite  pleased,' 
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'  YeSy  because  I  hated  Egjpt,*  said  St.  Aldegoudo.  '  1 
hated  the  Pyramids,  and  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
dancing-girls ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  whip,  we  never  should  have  been  able  to  escape. 
Bat  things  are  very  different  now/ 

*  Yes  they  are,'  said  Bertram  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

'  Yon  do  not  think  of  retoming  ? '  said  St.  Aldegonde. 

'  Instantly,'  replied  Bertram.  '  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  which  is  peremptory.  The  county  is  dissatisfied  with 
my  absence.  And  mine  is  a  queer  constituency ;  very 
numerous  and  several  large  towns;  the 'popularity  of  my 
family  gained  me  the  seat,  not  their  absolute  influence.' 

*  My  constituents  never  trouble  me,'  said  St.  Aldegonde. 
'  You  have  none,'  said  Bertram. 

'Well,  if  I  were  member  for  a  metropolitan  district  I 
would  not  budge.  And  I  little  thought  you  would  have 
deserted  me.' 

'  Ah ! '  sighed  Bertram.  *  You  are  discontented,  because 
jour  amusements  are  interrupted.  But  think  of  my  posi- 
tion, torn  from  a  woman  whom  I  adore.' 

'  Well,  you  know  you  must  have  left  her  sooner  or  later,' 
urged  St.  Aldegonde. 

'  Why  ?' asked  Bertram. 

*  You  know  what  Lothair  told  us.  She  is  engaged  to  her 
cousin  the  Prince  of  Samos,  and ' 

'  If  I  had  only  the  Prince  of  Samoa  to  deal  with  I  should 
care  little,'  said  Bertram. 

*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  P ' 

'That  Euphrosyne  is  mine,  if  my  family  will  sanction 
our  union,  but  not  otherwise.' 

St.  Aldegonde  g^ve  a  long  whistle,  and  he  added, '  I  wish 
Bertha  were  here.  She  is  the  only  person  I  know  who  has 
ahead.' 

'You  see,  my  dear  Gracville,  while  you  are  talking  of  youi: 
litUe  disappointments,  I  am  involved  in  awful  difficulties.' 

E  K 
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*  Yon  are  sure  about  the  Prince  of  Samos  P  * 

'  Clear  your  head  of  that.  There  is  no  engagement  d 
any  kind  between  him  and  Enphrosyne.  The  visit  to  the 
island  iras  only  a  preliminary  ceremony,  just  to  show  him- 
self. No  doubt  the  fiither  wishes  the  alliance ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the 
eon ;  but,  I  repeat  it,  no  engagement  exists.' 

*  If  I  were  not  your  brother-in-law,  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  married  Enphrosyne  myself^'  said  St. 
Aldegonde. 

*  Yes,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  '  asked  Bertram  rather  im- 
patiently. 

*  It  will  not  do  to  write  to  Brentham,'  said  St.  Alde- 
gonde, gravely ;  '  that  I  see  dearly.'    Then,  after  musing  a 
while,  he  added,  ^  I  am  vexed  to  leave  our  Mends  here  and 
shall  miss  them  sadly.    They  are  the  most  agreeable  people 
I  ever  knew.    I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  mudi.    But  we 
must  think  of  nothing  but  your  affairs.     We  must  return 
instantly.     The  whip  will  be  an  excuse,  but  the  real  bosi- 
ness  will  be  Enphrosyne.     I  should  delight  in  haTing  her 
for  a  sister-in-law,  but  the  affair  will  reqxure  management. 
We  can  make  short  work  of  getting  home :  steam  to  Mar- 
seilles, leave  the  yacht  there,  and  take  the  railroad.     I 
have  half  a  mind  to  telegraph  to  Bertha  to  meet  us  there. 
She  would  be  of  great  use.' 


CHAPTER  LXXIX 


LOTHAIB  was  delighted  with  Galilee,  and  particularly  with 
the  blue  waters  of  its  lake  slumbering  beneath  the  suirovnd- 
ing  hills.  Of  all  its  once  pleasant  towns,  Tiberias  alone 
remains,  and  that  in  ruins  from  a  recent  earthquake.  60 1 
where  are  Ghorazin,  and  Bethsaidai  and  Capernaum  ?  A 
group  of  hovels  and  an  ancient  tower  still  bear  the  ma^c 
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name  of  Magdala^  and  all  aronnd  are  green  monnts  and 
gentle  slopes,  the  scenes  of  miracles  that  soFfcened  the  heart 
of  man,  and  of  sermons  that  never  tire  his  ear.  Dreams 
passed  over  Lothair  of  settling  for  ever  on  the  shores  of 
these  waters  and  of  reproducing  all  their  vanished  happi- 
ness: rebnilding  their  memorable  cities,  reviving  their 
fisheries,  cultivating  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  and  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Ghidarenes,  and  making  researches  in  this  cradle 
of  pure  and  primitive  Christianity. 

The  heritage  of  Paraclete  was  among  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 
a  loflj  land,  rising  suddenly  from  the  Jordan  valley,  verdant 
and  well  watered,  and  clothed  in  many  parts  with  fotest ; 
there  the  host  of  Lothair  resided  among  his  lands  and  people, 
and  himself  dwelt  in  a  stone  and  castellated  building,  a 
portion  of  which  was  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  where 
be  could  rally  his  forces  and  defend  himself  in  case  of  the 
irruption  and  invasion  of  the  desert  tribes.  And  here  one 
mom  arrived  a  messenger  from  Jerusalem  summoning 
Lothair  back  to  that  ciiy,  in  consequence  of  the  intended 
departnre  of  his  friends. 

The  call  was  urgent  and  was  obeyed  immediately  with 
that  promptitude  which  the  manners  of  tbe  East,  requiring 
no  preparation,  admit.  Paraclete  accompanied  his  guest. 
They  had  to  cross  the  Jordan,  and  then  to  trace  their  way 
till  they  reached  the  southern  limit  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
&om  whence  they  counted  on  the  following,  day  to  reach 
JerusaJenL.  While  they  were  encamped  on  this  spot,  a 
body  of  Turkish  soldiery  seized  all  their  horses,  which  were 
required,  they  said,  by  the  Pacha  of  Damascus,  who  was 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem  attending  a  great  Turkish  general, 
who  was  on  a  mission  to  examine  the  means  of  defence  of 
Palestine  on  the  Egyptian  side.  This  was  very  vezatioxm, 
but  one  of  those  incidents  of  Eastern  life  against  which  it 
18  impossible  to  contend;  so  Lothair  and  Paraclete  were 
obliged  to  take  refage  in  their  pipes  beneath  a  huge  and 
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solitary  sycamore  tree,  awaitmg  the  airival  of  the  Ottoman 
inagnificoes. 

Tbey  came  at  last,  a  considerable  force  of  cayaliy,  then 
moles  and  barbarous  carnages  mth  the  har^n,  aS  the 
riders  and  inmates  enveloped  in  what  appeared  to  be  wind- 
ing sheets,  white  and  shapeless ;  abont  them  ennuchs  and 
servants.  The  staff  of  the  Pachas  followed,  preceding  the 
grandees  who  closed  the  march,  monnted  on  Anatolian 
chargers. 

Paraclete  and  Lothair  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  sycamore  tree,  as  the  spot  had  been 
fixed  on  by  the  conmiander  of  the  advanced  guard  for  the 
resting-place  of  the  Pachas.  They  were  standing  aside  and 
watching  the  progress  of  the  procession,  and  contemplating 
.  the  earliest  opportunity  of  representing  their  grievances  to 
high  authority,  when  the  Turkish  general,  or  the  SeraskieTf 
as  the  Syrians  inaccurately  styled  him,  suddenly  reined  in 
his  steed,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Captain  Muriel' 

Lothair  recognised  the  well-known  voice  of  his  command- 
ing officer  in  the  Apennine,  and  advanced  to  him  with  a 
military  salute.  '  I  must  first  congratulate  you  on  being 
alive,  which  I  hardly  hoped,'  said  the  General  *  Then  let 
me  know  why  you  are  here.' 

And  Lothair  told  him. 

*  Well,  you  shall  have  back  your  horses,'  said  the  Oeneral  * 
'  and  I  will  escort  you  to  El  Khuds.  Li  the  meantime  yoi 
must  be  oar  guest ;'  and  he  presented  him  to  the  Pacha  o 
Damascus  with  some  form.  '  You  and  I  have  bivonscked 
in  the  open  air  before  this,  and  not  in  so  bland  a  clime.' 

Beneath  the  shade  of  the  patriarchal  sycamore,  the 
Greneral  narrated  to  Lothair  his  adventures  sinoe  they  were 
fellow-combatants  on  the  fatal  field  of  Montana. 

*  When  all  was  over,'  continued  the  General, '  I  fled  with 
Garibaldi,  and  gained  the  Italian  frontier  at  TemL  flera 
we  were  of  course  arrested  by  the  authorities ;  bat  not  raj 
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nudicionBlj.    I  escaped  one  morning,  and  got  among  tbe 
monntains  in  the  neighbourhood  of   our  old  camp.      I  had 
to  wander  about  these  parts  for  some  time,  for  the  Papalini 
were  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  was  danger.     It  was  a  hard 
time ;  but  I  found  a  friend  now  and  then  among  the  coun- 
try people,   though  they  are  dreadfully  superstitious.     At 
last  I  got  to  the  shore,  and  induced  an  honest  fellow  to  put 
to  sea  in  an  open  boat  on  the  chance  of  something  turning 
up.     It  did  in  the  shape  of  a  brigantine  from  Elba  bound 
for    Corf  a      Here  I   was   sure   to   find   friends,    for    tbe 
brotherhood  are  strong  in  the  Ionian  Isles.     And  I  began 
to  look  about  for  business.     The  Greeks   made  me  some 
offers,  but  their  schemes  were  all  vanity,  worse  than  tbe 
Irish.     Tou  remember  our  Fenian  squabble?     From  some- 
thing that  transpired,  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  so  soon  as 
I  was  well  equipped,  to  go  to  Turkey.     I  had  had  some 
transactions  with  the  house  of  Cantacuzene,  through  tbe 
kindness  of  our  dear  friend  whom  we  will  never  forget,  but 
will  never  mention ;  and  through  them  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  Prince  of  Samos,  who  is  the  chief  of  their  house. 
He  is  in  the  entire  confidence  of  Aali  Pacha.     I  soon  found 
out  that  there  was  real  business  on  the  carpet.     The  Otto- 
man army,  after  many  trials  and  vicissitudes,  is  now  in  good 
case ;  and  the  Porte  has  resolved  to  stand  no  more  nonsense 
either  in  thb  direction.'  and  the  General  gave  a  significant 
glance,  *  or  in  any  other.     But  they  wanted  a  general ;  they 
wanted  a  man  who  knew  his  business.     I  am  not  a  Garibaldi, 
you  know,  and  never  pretended  to  be.     I  have  no  genius,  or 
volcanic  fire,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  I  do  presume  to  say, 
with  fair  troops,  paid  with  tolerable  regularity,  a  battery  or 
two  of  rifled  cannon,  and  a  well-organised  commissariat,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  meeting  any  captain  of  my  acquaintance, 
whatever  his  land  or   language.     The  Turks  are  a  brave 
people,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  system,  political  or 
relis:iou8,  which  jars  with  my  convictions.     In  the  army, 
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which  18  all  ihat  I  much  care  for,  there  is  the  career  of 
merit,  and  I  can  promote  any  able  man  that  I  reoogniK. 
As  for  their  religion,  thej  are  tolerant  and  exact  nothing 
from  me ;  and  if  I  had  any  religion  except  Hadre  Natnra, 
I  am  not  snre  I  would  not  prefer  Tslamiam  ;  which  is  at 
least  simple,  and  as  little  sacerdotal  as  any  organised  creed 
can  be.  The  Porte  made  me  a  liberal  offer  and  I  accepted 
it.  It  so  happened  that,  the  moment  I  entered  their  service, 
I  was  wanted.  They  had  a  difficulty  on  their  Dalmatian 
frontier;  I  settled  it  in  a  way  they  liked.  And  now  I  am 
sent  here  with  fnll  powers,  and  am  a  pacha  of  the  highest 
class,  and  with  a  prospect  of  some  warm  work.  I  do  not 
know  what  your  views  are,  bat,  if  yon' would  like  a  little 
more  soldiering,  I  will  put  yon  on  my  staff;  and,  for  angfat 
I  know,  we  may  find  onr  winter-quarters  at  GFrand  Oairo, 
they  say  a  pleasant 'place  for  such  a  season.' 

*■  My  soldiering,  has  not  been  very  fortunate,'  said 
Lothair;  'and  I  am  not  quite  as  great  an  admirer  of 
the  Turks  as  you  are.  General.  My  mind  is  rather  on  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  and  twenty  hours  ago  I  had  a  dream  of 
settling  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  GblOee.' . 

*  Whatever  you  do,'  said  the  Oeneral,  '  give  up  dreams.' 

*  I  think  you  may  be  right  in  that,'  said  Lothair,  with 
half  a  sigh. 

*  Action  may  not  always  be  happiness,'  said  the  General ; 
'  but  there  is  no  happiness  without  action.  If  you  will  not 
fight  the  Egyptians,  were  I  you,  I  would  return  home  and 
plunge  into  affairs.  That  was  a  fine  castle  of  yours  I  visited 
one  morning ;  a  man  who  lives  in  such  a  place  most  be 
able  to  find  a  great  deal  to  do.' 

*I  almost  wish  I  were  there,  with  you  for  my  com* 
panion,'  said  Lothair. 

'  The  wheel  may  turn,*  said  the  Oeneral ;  *  bat  I  begin 
to  think  I  shall  not  see  much  of  Europe  again.  I  have 
given  it  some  of  my  best  years  and  best  blood ;  and  if  I 
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had  assisted  in  esiablisliiiig  the  Bomaoi  repnblio,  I  should 
not  have  lived  in  vain  ;  but  the  old  imposture  seems  to  me 
stronger  than  ever.  I  have  got  ten  good  years  in  me  yet ; 
and,  if  I  be  well  supported  and  in  luck  (for,  after  all,  every- 
thing depends  on  fortune),  and  manage  to  put  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  men  in  perfect  discipline,  I  may  find 
some  consolation  for  not  blowing  up  St.  Peter's,  and  may 
do  something  for  the  freedom  of*  mankind  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube/ 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 


Mbs.  Putvst  Giles  in  full  toilette  i^&s  standing  before  the 
mantelpiece  of  her  drawing-room  in  Hyde  Park  CSardens, 
and  watching  with  some  anxiety  the  clock  that  rested  on 
it.  It  was  the  dinner  hour,  and  Mr.  Putney  Giles,  par- 
ticular in  such  matters,  had  not  returned.  No  one  looked 
forward  to  his  dinner  and  a  chat  with  his  wife  with  greater 
zest  than  Mr.  Putney  Giles ;  and  he  deserved  the  gratifica- 
tion which  both  incidents  afforded  him,  for  he  fairly  earned 
it.  Full  of  news  and  bustle,  brimftd  of  importance  and 
prosperity,  sunshiny  and  successful,  his  daily  return  home, 
which,  with  many,  perhaps  most,  men  is  a  process  lugu- 
briously monotonous,  was  in  Hyde  Park  Ghurdens,  even  to 
Apollonia^  who  possessed  many  means  of  amusement  and 
oocnpationy  a  source  ever  of  interest  and  excitement. 

To-day  too,  particularly,  for  their  great  client,  friend, 
and  patron,  Lothair,  had  arrived  last  night  from  the  Con- 
tinent at  Muriel  House,  and  had  directed  Mr.  Putney  GKles 
to  be  in  attendance  on  him  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day. 

Muriel  House  was  a  fiemuly  mansion  in  the  Qreen  Park. 
It  was  built  of  hewn  stone  during  the  last  century;  a 
Palladiaxi  edifice,  for  a  time  much  neglected|  but  now 
restored  and  duly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  lord 
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and  master  hj  the  same  combined  energy  and  iasto  whidi 
had  proyed  so  satisfactory  and  snccessfol  atMnriel  Towev*. 

It  was  a  long  room,  tHe  front  saloon  at  Hyde  Park 
Ghurdens,  and  the  door  was  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
mantelpiece.  It  opened  suddenly,  but  only  the  panimg 
&ce  of  Mr.  Putney  Giles  was  seen,  as  he  poured  forth  in 
hurried  words :  '  My  dear,  dreadfrdly  late,  but  I  can  dren 
in  fiye  minutes.  I  only  opened  the  door  in  passing,  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  seen  our  great  friend ;  wonderful  man ! 
but  I  will  tell  you  all  at  dinner,  or  after.  It  was  not  he 
who  kept  me,  but  the  Duke  of  Brecon.  The  Duke  has  been 
with  me  two  hours.  I  had  a  good  mind  to  bring  him  home 
to  dinner,  and  give  him  a  bottle  of  my  '48.  They  Hke  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  it  wiU  keep,'  and  the  head  vanished. 

The  Duke  of  Brecon  would  not  have  dined  ill  had  he 
honoured  this  household.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  aa 
opulent  and  prosperous  man  of  business,  sanguine  and  fall 
of  health,  and  a  little  overworked,  at  that  royal  meal, 
dinner.  How  he  enjoys  his  soup !  And  how  curious  ia  his 
fish !  How  critical  in  his  entree,  and  how  nice  in  his 
Welsh  mutton !  TTia  exhausted  brain  rallies  under  the  glass 
of  dry  sherry,  and  he  realises  all  his  dreams  with  the  aid 
of  claret  that  has  the  true  flavour  of  the  violet. 

*  And  now,  my  dear  ApoUonia,'  said  Mr.  Putney  Giles, 
when  the  servants  had  retired,  and  he  turned  his  chair  and 
played  with  a  new  nut  from  the  Brazils,  '  about  our  great 
friend.  Well,  I  was  there  at  two  o'clock,  and  fonnd  him 
at  break&st.  Indeed,  he  said,  that  had  he  not  given  me  an 
appointment,  he  thought  he  should  not  have  risen  at  all, 
so  delighted  he  was  to  find  himself  again  in  an  Enghah 
bed.  Well,  he  told  me- everything  that  had  happened.  I 
never  knew  a  man  so  unreserved,  and  so  different  from 
what  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him,  for  he  never  much 
oared  then  to  talk  about  himself.  But  no  egotism,  nothing 
of  that  sort  of  thing :  all  his  mistakes,  all  his  blunders,  as 
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lie  called  them.  He  told  me  everything  that  I  might 
thoTonghlj  nnderstand  his  positioii,  and  that  he  might 
jndga  whether  the  steps  I  had  taken  in  reference  to  it  were 
•deqxiate.' 

'  I  suppose  abont  his  religion^'  said  ApoUonia.  '  What  is 
he,  after  aUP' 

'  As  sonnd  as  yon  are.  But  yon  are  right ;  that  was  the 
point  on  which  he  was  most  anzions.  He  wrote,  yon  know, 
to  me  from  Malta,  when  the  acconnt  of  his  conversion  first 
appeared,  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  contradict  the 
announcement,  and  counteract  its  consequences.  He  gave 
me  carte  blanche,  and  was  anxious  to  know  precisely 
what  I  had  done.  I  told  him  that  a  mere  contradiction, 
anonymous  or  from  a  third  person,  however  unqualified  its 
language,  would  have  no  effect  in  the  face  of  a  detailed 
narrative,  like  that  in  all  the  papers,  of  his  walking  in  pro- 
cession and  holding  a  lighted  taper  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  What  I  did  was  this.  I  commenced  building,  by 
his  direction,  two  new  churches  on  his  estate,  and  an- 
nounoed  in  the  local  journals,  copied  in  London,  that  he 
would  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  both.  I  subscribed 
in  his  name,  and  largely,  to  all  the  diocesan  societies,  gave 
a  thousand  pounds  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  fund,  and 
accepted  for  him  the  office  of  steward  for  this  year  for  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy.  Then,  when  the  pubKc  feeling  was 
ripe,  reUeved  fin^m  all  its  anxieties,  and  beginning  to  get 
indignant  at  the  calumnies  that  had  been  so  fr'eely  dr- 
cnlated,  the  time  for  paragraphs  had  arrived,  and  one 
appeared  stating  that  a  discovery  had  taken  place  of  the 
means  by  which  an  unfounded  and  preposterous  account  of 
the  conversion  of  a  distinguished  young  English  nobleman 
at  Borne  had  been  invented  and  circulated,  and  would  pro- 
bably furnish  the  occasion  for  an'  action  for  libel.  And  now 
his  return  and  appearance  at  the.  Chapel  Royal  next 
Sunday  wiU  clench  the  whole  bumness.' 
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'  And  he  waa  satisfied  P ' 

*  Most  satisfied ;  a  little  anxioas  wHether  his  peraocal 
firiends,  and  particnlarly  the  Brentham  family^  were  sa* 
snred  of  the  truth.  He  travelled  home  with  the  Doke's 
son  and  Lord  St.  Aldeg^nde ;  but  thej  came  from  remote 
parts,  and  their  news  from  home  was  not  yery  recent.' 

'  And  how  does  he  look  P  ' 

'  Yery  well ;  never  saw  him  look  better.  He  is  li^^i^artmap 
than  he  was.  Bat  he  is  changed.  I  could  not  conceive  in 
a  year  that  anyone  could  be  so  changed.  He  was  yonng 
for  his  years;  he  is  now  old  for  his  years.  He  wasyiafikct, 
a  boy ;  he  is  now  a  man ;  and  yet  it  is  only  a  year.  He 
said  it  seemed  to  him  ten.' 

'  He  has  been  through  a  fiery  furnace/  said  ApoUonia. 

'  Well,  he  has  borne  it  well,'  said  Mr.  Giles.  '  It  is 
worth  while  serving  such  a  client,  so  cordial,  so  firank,  and 
yet  BO  fall  of  thought.  He  says  he  does  not  in  the  least 
regret  all  the  money  he  has  wasted.  Had  he  remained  at 
home,  it  would  have  gone  to  bmlding  a  cathedraL' 

'  And  a  Popish  one ! '  said  ApoUonia.  '  I  cannot  agree 
with  him,'  she  continued,  '  that  his  Italian  campaign  was  a 
waste  of  money.  It  will  bear  fruit.  We  shall  still  see 
the  end  of  the  "  abomination  of  desolation." ' 

*  Yeiy  likely,'  said  Mr.  Giles ;  '  but  I  trust  my  oHent  will 
have  no  more  to  do  with  such  questions  either  way.' 

*  And  did  he  ask  after  his  friends  P  '  said  ApoUonia. 
*Yeiy  much:  he  asked  after  you.    I  think  he  went 

through  aU  the  guests  at  Muriel  Towers  except  the  poor 
Gampians.  He  spoke  to  me  about  the  Colonel,  to  whom 
it  appears  he  has  written ;  but  Theodora  he  never  men> 
tioned,  except  by  some  periphrasis,  some  aUusion  to  a  great 
sorrow,  or  to  some  dear  friend  whom  he  had  lost.  He  seems 
a  little  embarrassed  about  the  St.  Jeromes,  and  said  more 
than  once  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Miss  Arundel.  He  dwelt 
a  good  deal  upon  this.    He  asked  also  a  great  deal  about 
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the  Brentham  familj.  They  seem  the  people  whom  he 
most  affects.  When  I  told  him  of  Ladj  Gorisande's  ap- 
proaching imion  with  the  Dnke  of  Brecon,  I  did  not  think 
he  half  liked  it.' 

*Buti8  it  settled?' 

*  The  same  as.  The  Doke  has  heen  with  me  two  hours 
to-day  alx>nt  his  arrangements.  He  has  proposed  to  the 
parents,  who  are  delighted  with  the  match,  and  has  re* 
ceiyed  every  encouragement  from  the  yoimg  lady.  He 
looka  upon  it  as  certain.' 

'I  wish  our  kind  friend  had  not  gone  abroad,'  said  Apol- 
bnia. 

*'  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  has  come  back,'  said  Mr.  Giles ; 

*  that  is  something.  I  am  sure  I  more  than  once  never 
expected  to  see  him  again.' 

'  He  has  every  virtue  and  every  charm,'  said  Apollonia, 

*  and  principles  that  are  now  proved.  I  shall  never  forget 
hia  kindness  at  the  Towers.  I  wish  he  wore  settled  for  life. 
But  who  is  worthy  of  him  P  I  hope  he  will  not  fall  into 
the  dutches  of  that  Popish  girL  I  have  sometimes,  from 
what  I  observed  at  Muriel  and  other  reasons,  a  dread  mis- 
J5iving.' 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 


It  was  the  first  night  that  Lothair  had  slept  in  his  own 
house,  and,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  was  quite 
bewildered,  and  thought  for  a  moment  he  was  in  the 
Palazzo  Agostini.  He  had  not  reposed  in  so  spacious  and 
lofty  a  chamber  since  he  was  at  Home.  And  this  brought 
&11  his  recoUecdon  to  his  Bioman  life,  and  everything  that 
bad  happened  there.  '  And  yet,  after  all,'  he  said,  '  had  it 
Oct  been  for  Clare  Arundel,  I  should  never  have  seen 
Uaiiel  House»     I  owe  to  her  my  life.'     His  relations  with 
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the  St.  Jerome  family  were  doubtless  embarrassiiigi  evcD 
painful;  and  yet  his  tender  and  susceptible  nature  oonlii 
not  for  a  moment  tolerate  that  he  should  passiyely  submi; 
to  an  estrangement  from  those  who  had  conferred  on  him 
so  much  kindness,  and  whose  ill-considered  and  injariocs 
courses,  as  he  now  esteemed  them,  were  perhaps,  and  pn>- 
bably,  influenced  and  inspired  by  exalted,  even  sacred 
motives. 

He  wondered  whether  they  were  in  London ;  and  if  so, 
what  should  he  dot  Should  he  call,  or  should  he  write ( 
Ue  wished  he  could  do  something  to  show  to  Miss  Arundel 
how  much  he  appreciated  her  kindness,  and  how  gratefol 
he  was.  She  was  a  fine  creature,  and  all  her  erroia  were 
noble  ones:  enthusiasm,  energy,  devotion  to  a  sublime 
cause.  Errors,  but  are  these  errors)  Are  they  not,  oa 
the  contrary,  qualities  which  should  command  admiration 
in  any  one  t  and  in  a  woman  and  a  beautiful  woman,  more 
than  admiration  t 

There  is  always  something  to  worry  you.  It  comes  ss 
r^ularly  as  sunrise:  Here  was  Lothair  under  his  own 
roof  again,  after  strange  and  trying  Ticissitudes,  with  his 
health  restored,  his  youth  little  diminished,  with  some 
strange  memories  and  many  sweet  ones;  on  the  whole, 
once  more  in  great  prosperity,  and  jet  his  mind  harped 
only  on  one  Tezing  thought,  and  that  was  his  painful  and 
perplexed  relations  with  the  St.  Jerome  family. 

His  thoughts  were  a  little  distracted  from  this  hsTawing 
theme  by  the  novelty  of  his  house  and  the  pleasure  it  gave 
hinu  He  admired  the  double  staircase  and  the  somewhat 
heavy  yet  richly  carved  ceilings;  and  the  look  into  the 
park,  shadowy  and  green,  with  a  rich  summer  sun  and  the 
{xUace  in  the  distance.  What  an  agreeable  contrast  to  his 
hard  noisy  sojourn  in  a  bran>new,  brobdignagian  hotel,  as 
was  his  coane  fate  when  he  was  launched  into  London 
life.     This  made  him  think  of  many  comforts  for  which  he 
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ongbt  to  be  grateftil;  and  then  he  remembered  Muriel 
Towers,  and  bow  completely  and  capitally  eyerything  was 
tbere  prepared  and  appointed ;  and  while  he  was  thinking 
oyer  all  this  and  kindly  of  the  chief  anthor  of  these  satis- 
fttf^tory  arrangementB,  and  the  instances  in  which  that  in- 
dividual had  shown,  not  merely  professional  dexterity  and 
devotiony  bat  some  of  the  higher  qualities  that  make  life 
sweet  and  pleasant,  Mr.  Pntney  Giles  was  announced,  and 
fiothair  sprang  forward  and  gave  him  his  hand  with  a 
cordiality  which  repaid  at  once  that  perfect  but  large- 
hearted  lawyer  for  all  his  exertions,  and  some  anxieties 
that  he  had  never  expressed  even  to  Apollonia.   . 

Nothing  in  life  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unnecessary 
uudety  which  we  endure,  and  generally  occasion  ourselves. 
Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  having  concluded  his  long 
conference  with  Mr.  Putney  Giles,  Lothair,  as  if  he  were 
traversing  the  principal  street  of  a  foreign  town,  or  rather 
treading  on  tip-toe  like  a  prince  in  some  enchanted  castle, 
ventured  to  walk  down  St.  James's  Street,  and  the  very 
first  person  he  met  was  Lord  St.  Jerome ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  unaffectedly  hearty  than  his 
greeting  by  that  good  man  and  thorough  gentleman,  '  I 
saw  by  the  **  Post "  you  had  arrived,'  said  Lord  St.  Jerome, 
'  and  we  were  all  saying  at  breakfast  how  glad  we  should 
be  to  see  you  again.  And  looking  so  well.  Quite  your- 
self !  I  never  saw  you  looking  better.  You  have  been  to 
Egypt  with  Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  I  think?  It  was  the 
wisest  thing  you  could  do.  I  said  to  Gertrude  wheir  you 
went  to  Sicily,  *'  If  I  were  Lothair,  I  would  go  a  good  deal 
£uiher  than  Sicily.'  You  wanted  change  of  scene  and  air, 
more  than  any  man  I  know.' 

'  And  how  are  they  all  P  '  said  Lothair ;  '  my  first  visit 
win  be  to  them.' 

'  And  they  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Lady  St.  Jerome 
is  a  little  indisposed ;  a  cold  caught  at  one  of  her  bazaars. 
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She  will  hold  them,  and  iihej  say  that  no  one  ever  sells  so 
much.  Bat  still,  as  I  often  say,  my  dear  Gertrnde,  would 
it  not  be  better  if  I  were  to  give  yon  a  cheque  for  the  institD- 
txon ;  it  would  be  the  same  to  them^  and  wonld  save  yon  a 
g^reat  deal  of  trouble.  But  she  fimcies  her  presence  in- 
spires others,  and  perhaps  there  is  something  in  it.' 
'  I  doubt  not ;  and  Miss  Arundel  P ' 

*  Glare  is  quite  well,  and  I  am  hurrying  home  now  to 
ride  with  her.     I  shall  tell  her  that  you  asked  after  her.' 

'  And  offer  her  my  kindest  remembrances.' 

*  What  a  relief! '  exclaimed  Lothair  when  once  more 
alone.  '  I  thought  I  should  hare  sunk  into  the  earth  when 
he  first  addressed  me,  and  now  I  would  not  haye  missed 
this  meeting  for  any  consideration.' 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  go  into  White's.  He  was 
under  a  vague  impression  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
metropolis,  and  especially  those  who  reside  in  the  sacred  land 
bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Piccadilly  and  on  the  other  by 
Pall  Mall,  were  unceasingly  talking  of  his  scrapes  and  mis* 
adventures ;  but  he  met  Lord  Ciarisbrooke  and  Mr.  Branoe- 
peth. 

'  Ah !  Lothair,'  said  Garisbrooke ;  '  I  do  not  think  we 
have  seen  you  this  season ;  certainly  not  since  Easter. 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  P ' 

*  You  have  been  in  Egypt  P '  said  Mr.  BrancepetL  'The 
Duke  was  mentioning  at  White's  to-day  that  yon  had  re- 
turned with  his  son  and  Lord  St.  Aldegonde.* 

'And  does  it  payP'  enquired  Garisbrooke.  'EgTpt? 
What  I  have  found  generally  in  this  sort  of  thing  is,  that 
one  hardly  knows  what  to  do  with  one's  evenings.' 

'There  is  something  in  that,'  said  Lothair,  *  and  perhaps 
it  applies  to  other  countries  besides  Egjpt.  However, 
though  it  is  true  I  did  return  with  St.  Aldqgondo  and 
Bertram,  I  have  myself  not  been  to  Egypt.' 

'  And  where  did  you  pick  them  upP ' 
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'  At  Temsalem.' 

^Jenunlem!  What  on  earth  conld  they  go  to  Jem* 
■alem  for  P  '  said  Lord  Carisbrooke.  '  I  am  told  there  is 
no  sort  of  sport  there.  They  say,  in  the  Upper  Nile,  there 
is  good  shooting.' 

'  St.  Aldegonde  was  disappointed.  I  snppose  oiir  country* 
men  have  distorbed  the  crocodiles  and  frightened  away 
the  pelicans  P ' 

•  We  were  going  to  look  in  at  White's ;  come  with  us.' 
Lothair  was  greeted  with  general  kindness ;  bat  nobody 

seemed  aware  that  he  had  been  long  and  nnnsnally  absent 
firom  them.  Some  had  themselves  not  come  up  to  town 
tOI  after  Easter,  and  had  therefore  less  canse  to  miss  him. 
The  great  majority,  however,  were  so  engrossed  with 
themselves  that  they  never  missed  anybody.  The  Dnke  of 
Brecon  appealed  to  Lothair  abont  something  that  had  hap- 
pened at  the  last  Derby,  and  was  nnder  the  impression, 
onto  better  informed,  that  Lothair  had  been  one  of  his 
party.  There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  general  nnac- 
qnaintance  with  events  which  an  honr  before  Lothair  had 
feared  fearfully  engrossed  society.  Hugo  Bohun  was 
doubly  charmed  to  see  him,  '  because  we  were  all  in  a 
fright  one  day  that  they  were  going  to  make  you  a  cardinal, 
ftnd  it  turned  out  that,  at  the  very  time  they  said  you  were 
about  to  enter  the  conclave,  you  happened  to  be  at  the 
second  cataract.    What  lies  these  newspapers  do  tell ! ' 

But  the  climax  of  relief  was  reached  when  the  noble  and 
grey-headed  patron  of  the  arts  in  Grreat  Britain  approached 
him  with  polished  benignity,  and  said,  *  I  can  give  you 
perhaps  even  later  news  than  you  can  give  me  of  our 
friends  at  Jerusalem.  I  had  a  letter  &om  Madame  Phoebus 
this  morning,  and  she  mentioned  with  great  regret  that 
you  had  just  left  them.    Your  first  travels,  I  believe  P  ' 

•  My  first.' 

*Aad  wisely  planned.    You  were  right  in  starting  out 
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and  aeemg  the  distant  parts.  One  may  not  alwajR  hun 
the  energy  which  each  an  expedition  requires.  Ton  cm 
keep  Italj  for  a  later  and  cahner  day.' 

Thus,  one  by  one,  all  the  cerulean  demons  of  the  morn 
had  vanished,  and  Lothair  had  nothing  to  worry  him.  He 
felt  a  little  dull  as  the  dinner  hour  approached.  Bertram 
was  to  dine  at  home,  and  then  go  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; St.  Aldegonde  concluding  the  day  with  the  same 
catastrophe,  had  in  the  most  immoral  manner,  in  the 
interval,  gone  to  the  play  to  see  '  School,'  of  which  he  had 
read  an  account  in  *  Gralignani '  when  he  was  in  quarantine. 
Lothair  was  so  displeased  with  this  unfeeling  conduct  on 
his  part  that  he  declined  to  accompany  him:  but  Ladj 
St.  Aldegonde,  who  dined  at  Crecy  House,  defended  her 
husband,  and  thought  it  very  right  and  reasonable  that 
one  so  fond  of  the  drama  as  he,  who  had  been  so  long 
deprived  of  gratifying  his  taste  in  that  respect,  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  enjoying  this  innocent  amuse- 
'  ment.  A  solitary  dinner  at  Muriel  House,  in  one  of  those 
spacious  and  lofty  chambers,  rather  appalled  Loihair,  and 
he  was  getting  low  again,  remembering  nothing  but  his 
sorrows,  when  Mr.  Pinto  came  up  to  him  and  said,  *  The 
impromptu  is  always  successful  in  life;  you  cannot  he 
engaged  to  dinner,  for  everybody  believes  you  are  at 
Jericho.  What  say  you  to  dining  with  me?  Less  than 
the  Muses  and  more  than  the  Graces,  certainly,  if  yon 
come.  Lady  Beatrice  has  invited  herself^  and  she  is  to 
pick  up  a  lady,  and  I  was  to  look  out  for  a  coupb  of 
agreeable  men.  Hugo  is  coming,  and  you  will  complete 
the  charm.' 

'The  spell  then  is  complete,'  said  Lothair;  *I  suppose  a 
late  eight' 
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CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

IjOTHAIB  was  breakfasting  alone  on  the  morrow,  when  his 
servant  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bnbj,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  be  in  attendance. 

'  Show  him  np/  said  Lothair, '  and  bring  me  the  despatch- 
box  which  is  in  my  dressing-room.' 

Mr.  Bnbj  was  deeply  gratified  to  be  again  in  the 
presence  of  a  nobleman  so  eminently  distinguished,  both 
for  his  property  and  his  taste,  as  Lothair.  He  was  profuse 
in  his  congratulations  to  his  Lordship  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  opening  a  bag, 
from  which  he  extracted  a  variety  of  beautiful  objects, 
none  of  them  for  sale,  all  executed  commissions,  which 
were  destined  to  adorn  the  fortunate  and  the  fair.  '  This 
is  lovely,  my  Lord,  quite  new,  for  the  Queen  of  Madagascar ; 
for  the  Empress  this,  Her  Majesty's  own  design,  at  least 
ahnost.  Lady  Melton's  bridal  necklace,  and  my  Lord's 
George,  the  last  given  by  King  James  H. ;  broken  up 
during  the  Bevolution,  but  re-set  by  us  from  an  old  draw- 
ing with  picked  stones.' 

'Very  pretty,'  said  Lothair;  'but  it  is  not  exactly  this 
sort  of  thing  that  I  want.  See,'  and  he  opened  the 
despatch-box,  and  took  from  out  of  it  a  crucifix.  It  was 
made  of  some  Eastern  wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ; 
the  figure  carved  in  brass,  though  not  without  power,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  terminations  of  the  cross 
was  a  small  cavity  enclosing  something,  and  covered  with 
glass. 

'See,'  continued  Lothair,  'this  is  the  crucifix,  given 
with  a  carved  shell  to  each  pilgrim  who  visits  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.    WitJiin  these  four  cavities  is  earth  from  the 

f  P 
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four  holy  places :  Calvaiy,  Sion,  Bethlehem,  and  Getto> 
mane.  Now  what  I  want  is  a  craoifix,  Bomething  of  tids 
dimension,  bnt  made  of  the  most  oosUj  materials;  the 
figure  mnst  be  of  pnre  gold ;  I  shovdd  like  the  cross  to  be 
of  choice  emeralds,  which  I  am  told  are  now  more  predou 
even  than  brilliants,  and  I  wish  the  earth  of  the  sacred 
places  to  be  removed  from  this  cradfiz,  and  introduced  b 
a  similar  manner  into  the  one  which  jou  are  to  make ;  and 
each  cavity  must  be  covered  with  a  sHt  diamond.  Do  joa 
understand  P ' 

*  I  follow  you,  my  Lord,'  said  Mr.  Ruby,  with  glistening 
eyes.  '  It  will  be  a  rare  jewel.  Is  there  to  be  a  limit  ■> 
to  the  cost  ? ' 

*None  but  such  as  taste  and  propriety  suggest,'  said 
Lothair.  'You  will  of  course  make  a  drawing  and  an 
estimate,  and  send  them  to  me ;  but  I  desire  despatcL' 

When  Mr.  Ruby  had  retired,  Lothair  took  from  the 
despatch-box  a  sealed  packet,  and  looked  at  it  for  some 
moments,  and  then  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

In  the  afternoon,  Lothair  found  himself  again  in  the 
saddle,  and  was  riding  about  London,  as  if  he  had  Dflver 
quitted  it.  He  left  his  cards  at  Grec^'  Hooae,  and  many 
other  houses,  and  he  called  at  the  St.  Jeromes  late,  bat 
asked  if  they  were  at  home.  He  had  reckoned  that  they 
would  not  be,  and  his  reckoning  was  right.  It  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  from  himself  that  it  was  a  reliet  Hr* 
Putney  Giles  dined  alone  with  Lothair  this  evening  and 
they  talked  over  many  things ;  among  others  the  approach 
ing  marriage  of  Lady  Gorisande  with  the  Duke  of  Brecon. 

*  Everybody  marries  except  myself^'  said  JiQth^V  rather 
peevishly. 

'  But  your  Lordship  is  too  young  to  think  of  thai  yeti* 
aid  Mr.  Putney  Giles. 

*  I  feel  very  old,'  said  Lothair. 

At  this  moment  there  arrived  a  note  from  BertraDi 
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saying  bis  mother  was  quite  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  Lothair  had  not  asked  to  see  her  in  the  morning. 
She  had  expected  him  as  a  matter  of  course  at  Inncheon, 
and  begg^  that  he  would  come  on  the  morrow. 

'I  have  had  many  pleasant  luncheons  in  that  house/ 
said  Lothair,  'but  this  will  be  the  last.  When  all  the 
daughters  are  married  nobody  eats  luncheon.' 

'That  would  hardly  apply  to  this  family/  said  Mr. 
Putney  GHles,  who  always  affected  to  know  everything,  and 
generally  did.  'They  are  so  united,  that  I  fancy  tho 
famous  luncheons  at  Crecy  House  will  always  go  on,  and 
be  a  popular  mode  of  their  all  meeting.' 

'  I  half  agree  with  St.  Aldegonde/  said  Lothair  grum- 
bling to  himself,  'that  if  one  is  to  meet  that  Duke  of 
Brecon  every  day  at  luncheon,  for  my  part  I  had  rather 
Btay  away.* 

In  the  coarse  of  the  evening  there  also  arrived  invita- 
tions to  aU  the  impending  balls  and  assemblies  for  Lothair, 
and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  again  being  forced 
to  dine  with  his  faithful  solicitor  as  a  refuge  from  melan- 
choly. 

On  the  morrow  he  went  in  his  brougham  to  Crecy 
House,  and  he  had  such  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  when  he 
arrived,  that  for  a  moment  he  absolutely  thought  he  must 
retire.  His  mind  was  full  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  never  nervous 
there,  never  agitated,  never  harassed,  no  palpitations  of  tho 
boart,  no  dread  suspense.  There  was  repose  alike  of  body 
and  souL  Why  did  he  ever  leave  Palestine  and  Paraclete  P 
He  should  have  remained  in  Syria  for  ever,  cherishing  in  a 
hallowed  scone  a  hallowed  sorrow,  of  which  even  the 
bitterness  was  exalted  and  ennobling. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  great  hall  at  Crecy  House, 
and  the  groom  of  the  chambers  in  vain  solicited  his  atten- 
tion.   It  was  astonishing  how  much  passed  through  hia 
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mind  whfle  the  great  clock  hard!  j  described  sixty  seoondi. 
Bat  in  that  space  he  had  reviewed  his  life,  amyed  at  the 
condnsion  that  aU  was  yanity  and  bitterness,  that  he  had 
fiiiled  in  everything,  was  misplaced,  had  no  object  and  no 
hope,  and  that  a  distant  and  nnbroken  solitnde  in  some 
scene  where  either  the  majesiyof  nature  was  overwhelming 
or  its  moral  associations  were  eqnallj  snblime,  mnst  he  his 
only  refoge.  In  the  meditation  of  the  Cosmos,  or  in  the 
divine  reverie  of  sacred  lands,  the  burtiien  of  existence 
might  be  endured. 

*  Her  Grace  is  at  Inncheon,  my  Lord,*  at  length  said  the 
groom  of  the  chambers,  and  Lothair  was  ushered  into  the 
gay  and  festive  and  cordial  scene.  The  number  of  the  self- 
invited  guests  alone  saved  him.  His  confusion  was  abso> 
lute,  and  the  Duchess  remarked  afterwards  that  Lothair 
seemed  to  have  regained  all  his  shyness. 

When  Lothair  had  rallied  and  could  survey  the  scene,  he 
found  he  was  sitting  by  his  hostess ;  that  the  Duke,  not  a 
luncheon  man,  wss  present,  and,  as  it  turned  out  aftenrords, 
for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Lothair.  Bertram  also  vsj 
present,  and  several  married  daughters,  and  Lord  Mont* 
aiiy,  and  Captain  Mildmay,  and  one  or  two  others ;  and  next 
to  Lady  Corisande  was  the  Duke  of  Brecon. 

So  &r  as  Lothair  was  concerned,  the  luncheon  was  nnsnc- 
cessful.  "ffia  oonversational  powers  deserted  him.  He  an- 
swered  in  monosyllables,  and  never  originated  a  remark. 
He  was  greatly  relieved  when  they  rose  and  returned  to  the 
gallery  in  which  they  seemed  all  disposed  to  linger.  The 
Duke  approached  him,  and  in  his  mood  he  found  it  easier  to 
talk  to  men  than  to  women.  Male  conversation  is  of  a 
coarser  g^rain,  and  does  not  require  so  much  play  of  thought 
and  manner :  discourse  about  Suez  Canal,  and  Arab  horses, 
and  pipes  and  pachas,  can  be  carried  on  without  any  psjdbo- 
logic^  effort,  and  by  degrees  banishes  all  sensibility.  And 
yet  he  was  ratlier  dreamy,  talked  better  than  he  listens^ 
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did  not  look  his  companion  in  the  face  as  the  Dake  spoke, 
which  was  his  custom,  and  his  eje  was  wandering.  Sud- 
denly, Bertram  haying  joined  them  and  speaking  to  his 
father,  Lothair  darted  away  and  approached  Lady  Corisande, 
whom  Lady  Montairy  had  just  quitted. 

'  As  I  may  never  have  the  opportunity  again,'  said  Lo- 
thair, ^let  me  thank  you.  Lady  Corisande,  for  some  kind 
thoughts  which  you  deigned  to  bestow  on  me  in  my  ab- 
sence.' 

His  look  was  serious  ;  his  tone  almost  sad.  Neither  was 
in  keeping  with  the  scene  and  the  apparent  occasion ;  and 
Lady  Corisande,  not  displeased,  but  troubled,  murmured, 
*  Since  I  last  met  you,  I  heard  you  had  seen  much  and  suf- 
fered much.' 

*And  that  makes  the  kind  thoughts  of  friends  more 
predons,'  said  Lothair.  '  I  have  few :  your  brother  is  the 
chief^  but  even  he  never  did  me  any  kindness  so  great 
as  when  he  told  me  that  you  had  spoken  of  me  with 
sympathy.' 

*  Bertram's  friends  are  mine,'  said  Lady  Corisande,  '  but, 
otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  aU  not  to  feel  an 

interest  in ,  one  of  whom  we  had  seen  so  much,'  she 

added  with  some  hesitation. 

'  Ah !  Brentham ! '  said  Lothair, '  dear  Brentham !  Do 
jou  remember  once  saying  to  me  that  you  hoped  you  should 
never  leave  Brentham  ?  ' 

'  Did  I  say  so  P  '  said  Lady  Corisande. 

'  I  wish  I  had  never  lefl  Brentham,'  said  Lothair ;  '  it 
was  the  happiest  time  of  my  life.  I  had  not  then  a  sorrow 
or  a  care.' 

'  But  everybody  has  sorrows  and  cares,'  said  Lady  Cori- 
sande; *you  have,  however,  a  great  many  things  which 
onght  to  make  you  happy.' 

*I  do  not  deserve  to  be  happy,'  said  Lothair,  'for  I 
We  made  so  many  mistakes.    My  only  consolation  is 
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that  one  great  error  whioh  jou  moBt  deprecated  I  haye 
escaped.' 

'  Take  a  brighter  and  a  nobler  view  of  your  lifb/  said 
Lady  Corisande;  'feel  rather  you  have  been  tried  and 
not  fonnd  wanting.' 

At  this  moment  the  Dnchess  approached  them  and  inter- 
rapted  their  conversation ;  and  soon  after  this  Lothair  left 
Crecy  Honse,  still  moody  but  less  despondent. 

There  was  a  ball  at  Lady  Glanmortie's  in  the  evening, 
and  Lothair  was  present  He  was  astonished  at  thenmnber 
of  new  &ces  he  saw,  the  new  phrases  he  heard,  the  new 
fashions  alike  in  dress  and  manner.  He  oonld  not  believe 
it  was  the  same  world  that  he  had  qnitted  only  a  year  ago. 
He  was  glad  to  take  refhge  with  Hugo  Bohnn  as  with  an 
old  friend,  and  conld  not  refrain  from  expressing  to 
that  eminent  person  his  surprise  at  the  noveliy  of  all 
aronnd  him. 

'  It  is  yon,  my  dear  Lothair,'  replied  Hugo,  *  that  is  sur- 
prising, not  the  world ;  that  has  only  developed  in  yoor  ab- 
sence. What  conld  have  induced  a  man  like  yon  to  be  awaj 
for  a  whole  season  from  the  scene  I  Onr  forefathers  might 
afford  to  travel ;  the  world  was  then  stereotyped.  It  will 
not  do  to  be  ont  of  sight  now.  It  is  very  well  for  St.  Aide- 
gonde  to  do  these  things,  for  the  great  object  of  Si  Aide- 
gonde  is  not  to  be  in  society,  and  he  has  never  snooeededin 
his  object.     But  here  is  the  new  beauty.' 

There  was  a  stir  and  a  sensation.  Men  made  way  and 
even  women  retreated ;  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Garisbrooke,  in  an  exqxiisite  costume  that  happily  displayed 
her  splendid  figure,  and  radiant  with  many  charms,  swept 
by  a  lady  of  commanding  mien  and  stature,  self-possessed 
and  even  grave,  when  suddenly  turning  her  head,  her  pretty 
face  broke  into  enchanting  dimples  as  she  exdaimed,  '0! 
cousin  Lothair  I ' 

Yes,  the  beautiful  giantesses  of  Muriel  Towers  had  be- 
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eome  the  beaaties  of  the  season.  Tbeir  success  had 
been  as  sudden  and  immediate  as  it  was  complete  and 
sustained. 

'  Well,  this  is  stranger  than  all  1 '  said  Lothair  to  Hugo 
Bohun  when  Ladj  Flora  had  passed  on. 

*'  The  onlj  persons  talked  of/  said  Hugo.  '  I  am  proud 
of  mj  previous  acquaintance  with  them.  I  think  Garis- 
brooke  has  serious  thoughts ;  but  there  are  some  who  prefer 
Lady  Grizell.' 

'Ladj  Corisande  was  your  idol  last  season,'  said  Lo- 
thair. 

*  Oh  I  she  is  out  of  the  running/  said  Hugo ;  '  she  is 
finished.  But  I  have  not  heard  jet  of  any  day  being  fixed. 
I  wonder  when  he  marries  whether  Brecon  will  keep  on 
his  theatre.' 

'  His  theatre  I ' 

'Yes;  the  high  mode  now  for  a  real  swell  is  to  have  a 
theatre.  Brecon  has  the  Frolic;  Kate  Simmons  is  his 
manager,  who  calls  herself  Athalie  de  Montfort.  You 
ought  to  have  a  theatre,  Lothair ;  and  if  there  is  not  one  to 
hire,  you  should  build  one.  It  would  show  that  you  were 
alive  again  and  had  the  spirit  of  an  English  noble,  and  atone 
for  some  of  your  eccentricities.' 

'But  I  have  no  Elate  Simmons  who  calls  herself  Athalie 
de  Montfort)'  said  Lothair ;  '  I  am  not  so  favoured,  Hugo. 
However,  I  might  succeed  Brecon,  as  I  hardly  suppose  he 
wiU  maintain  such  an  establishment  when  he  is  married.' 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  rejoined  Hugo.  'It  is  the  thing. 
Several  of  our  greatest  swells  have  theatres  and  are  mar- 
ried. In  (act,  a  first-rate  man  should  have  everything,  and 
therefore  he  ought  to  have  both  a  theatre  and  a  wife.' 

'  Wen,  I  do  not  think  your  manners  have  improved  since 
last  year,  or  your  morals,'  said  Lothair.  'I  have  half  a 
mind  to  go  down  to  Muriel,  and  shut  myself  up  there.' 

He  walked  away  and  sauntered  into  the  ball-room.    The 
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first  forms  he  reoognised  were  Ladj  Garisaiide  wahmg 
ivith  the  Dnke  of  Brecon,  who.  was  renowned  for  this 
accomplishptient.  The  heart  of  Lothaar  felt  bitter.  He 
remembered  his  stroll  to  the  dairy  with  the  Dnchefis  at 
Brentham,  and  their  conversation.  Had  his  yiews  then 
been  acceded  to  how  different  would  have  been  liis  lot! 
And  it  was  not  his  &nlt  that  the j  had  been  rejected.  And 
yet,  had  they  been  accomplished,  wonld  th^  have  been 
happy?  The  character  of  Corisande,  according  to  her 
mother,  was  not  then  formed,  nor  easily  scratable.  Was  it 
formed  now  P  and  what  were  its  bent  and  genius  ?  And 
his  own  character  P  It  conld  not  be  denied  that  his  mind 
was  somewhat  cmde  then,  and  his  general  condnsions  on 
life  and  dnty  hardly  sufficiently  matored  and  developed  to 
offer  a  basis  for  domestic  happiness  on  which  one  might 
confidently  depend. 

And  Theodora  ?  Had  he  married  then  he  shocdd  never 
hare  known  Theodora.  In  this  bright  saloon,  amid  the 
gaiety  of  festive  music,  and  surrounded  by  gliding  forms 
of  el^ance  and  brilliancy,  his  heart  was  full  of  anguish 
when  he  thought  of  Theodora.  To  have  known  each 
a  woman  and  to  have  lost  her!  Why  should  a  man 
live  after  this?  Yes;  he  would  retire  to  Muriel,  once 
hallowed  by  her  presence,  and  he  would  raise  to  her 
memory  some  monumental  fime,  beyond  the  dreams  even 
of  Artemisia,  and  which  should  commemorate  alike  her 
wondrous  life  and  wondrous  mind. 

A  beautiful  hand  was  extended  to  him,  and  a  fair  fooe, 
animated  with  intelligence,  welcomed  him  without  a  word. 
It  was  Lady  St.  Jerome.  Lothair  bowed  lowly  and  toadied 
her  hand  with  his  Hp. 

'I was  sorry  to  have  missed  you  yesterday.  We  had 
gone  down  to  Yauxe  for  the  day,  but  I  heard  of  you  from 
my  Lord  with  great  pleasure.  We  are  all  of  us  so  h^pj 
that  you  have  entirely  recovered  your  health.' 
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'  I  owe  that  to  yon,  dearest  lady,'  said  Lothair,  '  and  to 
lihose  nnder  yonr  roof.  I  can  neTer  forget  yonr  goodness 
to  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  yon,  I  should  not  haye  been 
here  or  anywhere  else.' 

*  No,  no  ;  we  did  onr  best  for  the  moment.  But  I  qnite 
agree  with  my  Lord,  now,  that  you  stayed  too  long  at 
Rome  nnder  the  circnmstances.  It  was  a  good  move,  that 
going  to  Sidly,  and  so  wise  of  yon  to  travel  in  Egypt. 
Men  should  trayel.' 

'  I  have  not  been  to  Egypt,'  said  Lothair ;  '  I  have  been 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  am  a  pilgrim.  I  wish  yon  would 
tell  Miss  Amndel  that  I  shall  ask  her  permission  to  present 
her  with  my  crucifix,  which  contains  the  earth  of  the  Holy 
Places.  1  should  have  told  her  this  myself,  if  I  had  seen 
her  yesterday.    Is  she  here  P ' 

'  She  is  at  Yauze ;  she  could  not  tear  herself  away  from 
the  roses.' 

*But  she  might  have  brought  them  with  her  as  com- 
panions,' said  Lothair,  '  as  yon  have,  I  apprehend,  yourself.' 

'I  wiU  give  you  this  in  Glare's  name,'  said  Lady  St. 
Jerome,  as  she  selected  a  beautiful  flower  and  presented  it 
to  Lothair.  ^  It  is  in  return  for  your  crucifix,  which  I  am 
sure  she  will  highly  esteem.  I  only  wish  it  were  a  rose  of 
Jericho.' 

Lothair  started.  The  name  brought  up  strange  and 
disturbing  associations  :  the  procession  in  the  Jesuits' 
Church,  the  lighted  tapers,  the  consecrated  children,  one 
of  wbom  had  been  supematurally  presented  with  the 
flower  in  question.  There  was  an  awkward  silence,  until 
Lothair,  almost  without  intending  it,  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Cardinal  was  welL 

'  Xmrnersed  in  affairs,  but  I  hope  well,'  replied  Lady  St. 
Jerome.  *  You  know  what  has  happened  P  But  you  will 
see  hinL    He  will  speak  to  you  of  these  matters  himself,* 

*  But  I  should  like  also  to  heav  from  you.' 
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*  Well,  ihey  aro  scarcely  jet  to  be  spoken  of^'  said  Ladj 
St.  Jerome.  ^  I  ought  not  perhaps  even  to  have  alluded  to 
the  subject ;  but  I  know  hovr  deeply  devoted  you  are  to 
religion.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  event  of  this 
century.  When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  always  £uicj 
that  I  have  heard  of  it  only  in  dreams.  And  many,  all  this 
room,  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  happening. 
They  snule  when  the  contingency  is  alluded  to,  and  if  I 
were  not  present  they  would  mock.  But  it  will  happen,  I 
am  assured  it  will  happen,'  exclaimed  Lady  St.  Jerome, 
speaking  with  earnestness,  though  in  a  hushed  voice.  '  And 
no  human  imagination  can  calculate  or  conceive  what  may 
be  its  effect  on  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.' 

'  You  excite  my  utmost  curiosity,'  said  Lothair. 

'  Hush !  there  are  listeners.  But  we  shall  soon  mrat 
again.  You  will  come  and  see  us,  and  soon.  Gome  down 
to  Yauxe  on  Saturday ;  the  Cardinal  will  be  there.  And 
the  place  is  so  lovely  now.  I  always  say  Yauxe  at  Whit- 
suntide, or  a  little  later,  is  a  scene  for  Shakespeare.  Tea 
know  you  always  liked  Yauxe.' 

'  More  than  liked  it,'  said  Lothair ;  '  I  have  passed  st 
Yauxe  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.' 


CHAPTER  LXXXIH, 


'  On  the  morning  of  the  very  Saturday  on  which  Lothair  was 
to  pay  hia  visit  to  Yauxe,  riding  in  the  park,  he  was  joioed 
by  that  polished  and  venerable  nobleman  who  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  art  in  Great  Britain.  This  distinguiabed 
person  had  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  Lothair,  and  hked  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  Phoebus  &mily;  about  the  great 
artist  himself,  and  all  his  theories  and  s^les ;  but  eapedaOy 
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ulxmi  the  ftwoinfttiTig  Madame  PhoebnB  and  the  captiyatixig 
Enphrosyne. 

'  Yoa  haye  not  found  time,  I  dare  say/  said  the  nobleman, 
'  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the  Bojral  Academy  P ' 

'  Well,  I  have  only  been  here  a  week,'  said  Lothair,  ^  and 
have  had  so  many  things  to  think  of,  and  so  many  persons 
to  see.' 

'  Natorally,'  said  the  nobleman ;  ^  bnt  I  recommend  you 
to  go.  I  am  now  about  to  make  my  fifth  visit  there ;  but 
it  is  only  to  a  single  picture,  and  I  envy  its  owner.' 

*  Indeed  I '  said  Lothair.  '  Pray  tell  me  its  subject,  that 
I  may  not  fiul  to  see  it.' 

'  It  18  a  portrait,'  said  the  nobleman ;  '  only  a  portrait, 
some  would  say,  as  if  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world  were 
not  only  portraits.  The  masterpieces  of  the  English  school 
are  portraits,  and  some  day  when  you  have  leisure  and  in- 
clination, and  visit  Italy,  you  will  see  portraits  by  Titian  and 
Baffaelle  and  others,  which  are  the  masterpieces  of  art. 
Well,  the  picture  in  question  is  a  portrait  by  a  young  En- 
glish painter  at  Bome  and  of  an  English  lady.  I  doubt  not 
the  subject  was  equal  to  the  genius  of  the  artist,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  modem  pencil  has  produced  anything 
equal  to  it,  both  in  design  and  colour  and  expression.  You 
flhonld  see  it  by  all  means,  and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your 
taste  that  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  content  by  seeing  it 
once.  The  real  taste  for  fine  art  in  this  country  is  proved 
by  the  crowd  that  always  surrounds  that  picture ;  and  yet 
only  a  portrait  of  an  English  lady,  a  Miss  Arundel.' 

'  A  Miss  Arundel  P '  said  Lothair. 

*  Tee,  of  a  Boman  Catholic  family ;  I  believe  a  relative  of 
the  St.  Jeromes.  They  were  at  Bome  last  year,  when  this 
portrait  was  executed.' 

'  If  yon  will  permit  me,'  said  Lothair,  *  I  should  like  to 
aoQompany  you  to  the  Academy.  I  am  going  out  of  town 
this  afternoon,  but  not  fiur,  and  could  manage  it.* 
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So  Uiej  went  together.  It  was  the  laat  exhibition  of  ibe 
Actdemy  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  portrait  in  question 
was  in  the  large  room,  and  hnng  on  the  eje  line ;  bo,  as  the 
throng  about  it  was  grdat,  it  was  not  easy  immediately  to 
inspect  it.  But  one  or  two  R. Aji  who  were  gliding  about, 
and  who  looked  upon  the  noble  patron  of  art  as  a  sort  of 
diTinity,  insensibly  controlled  the  crowd,  and  secured  &r 
their  finend  and  his  companion  the  opportunity  which  they 


*  It  is  the  finest  thing  since  the  portrait  of  the  Genci,' 
said  the  noble  patron. 

The  painter  had  represented  LGss  Arundel  in  her  robe  of 
a  sister  of  mercy,  but  with  uncovered  head.  A  wallet  was 
at  her  side,  and  she  held  a  crucifix.  Her  beautifiil  eyes, 
full  of  mystic  devotion,  met  those  of  the  spectator  with  a 
fiutf^inating  power  that  kept  many  spell-bound.  In  the 
background  of  the  picture  was  a  masterly  glimpse  of  the 
papal  gardens  and  the  wondrous  dome. 

'That  must  be  a  great  woman,'  said  the  noble  patron 
of  art 

Lothair  nodded  assent  in  silence. 

The  crowd  about  the  picture  seemed  breathless  and  awe- 
struck. There  were  many  women,  and  in  some  eyes  there 
were  tears. 

'  I  shall  go  home,'  said  one  of  the  spectators ;  '  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  anything  else.' 

'  That  is  religion,'  murmured  her  companion.  '  They  may 
say  what  they  like,  but  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  were 
all  like  her.' 

It  was  a  short  half  hour  by  the  railroad  to  Yauxe,  and 
the  station  was  close  to  the  park  gates.  The  sun  was  in  its 
last  hour  when  Lothair  arrived,  but  he  was  captivated  hj 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  he  had  never  witnessed  in 
its  summer  splendour.  The  rich  foliage  of  the  great 
avenues,  the  inmiense  oaks  that  stood  alone,  the  deer 
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glauciiig  In  the  golden  light,  and  the  qnaint  and  stately 
edifice  itself  so  finished  and  so  &ir,  with  its  freestone  pin- 
nacles and  its  gilded  yanes  glistening  and  sparkling  in  the 
warm  and  Indd  skj,  contrasted  with  the  chillj  honrs  when 
the  Cardinal  and  himself  had  first  strolled  together  in  that 
park,  and  when  they  tried  to  flatter  themselves  that  the 
morning  mist  clinging  to  the  skeleton  trees  was  perhaps 
the  burst  of  spring. 

Lothair  fonnd  himself  again  in  his  old  rooms,  and  as  his 
valet  unpacked  his  toilette,  he  fell  into  one  of  his  reveries. 

'  What,'  he  thought  to  himself,  '  if  life  after  all  be  only  a 
dream.  I  can  scarcely  realise  what  is  going  on.  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  passed  through  a  year  of  visions.  That  I 
should  be  at  Yauze  again !  A  roof  I  once  thought  rife 
with  my  destiny.  And  perhaps  it  may  prove  so.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  memory  of  one  event,  I  should  be  a  ship 
without  a  rudder.' 

There  were  several  guests  in  the  house,  and  when  Lo- 
thair entered  the  drawing-room,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  it 
was  rather  full.  The  Cardinal  was  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Rt.  Jerome  when  Lothair  entered,  and  immediately  after 
Raluting  his  hostess  it  was  his  duty  to  address  his  late 
guardian.  Lothair  had  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  with 
apprehension.  It  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  not  to  a 
certain  degree  be  annoying.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
impossible  to  greet  him  more  cordially,  more  afiectionately 
than  did  Cardinal  Orandison. 

'  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  since  we  parted,'  said  the 
Cardinal.  *  Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  your  travelling. 
You  remember  that  at  Muriel  I  recommended  you  to  go  to 
Egypt,  but  I  thought  it  better  that  you  should  see  Rome 
first.  And  it  answered :  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  its 
eminent  men,  men  whose  names  will  be  soon  in  everybody's 
mouth,  for  before  another  year  elapses  Rome  will  be  the 
cynosure  of  the  world.    Then,  when  the  great  question! 
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oome  on  which  will  decide  the  &te  of  the  human  nee  iar 
centimes,  yon  will  feel  the  inestimable  adYantage  of  being 
master  of  the  situation,  and  that  yon  are  familiar  with 
every  place  and  every  individnal.  I  think  yon  were  not  voy 
well  at  Borne ;  bnt  next  time  yon  mnst  choose  yonr  season. 
However,  I  may  congratalate  yon  on  yonr  present  looks. 
The  air  of  the  Levant  seems  to  have  agreed  with  yon.' 

Dinner  was  amioanced  almost  at  this  moment,  and  Lo- 
thair,  who  had  to  take  ont  Lady  Glanmome,  had  no  oppor- 
tanity  before  dinner  of  addressing  anyone  else  except  his 
hostess  and  the  Cardinal.  The  dinner  party  was  large,  and 
it  took  some  time  to  reconnoitre  all  the  gaests.  Lothair 
observed  Miss  Amndel,  who  was  distant  from  hirn  and  on 
the  same  side  of  the  table,  but  neither  Monsignore  Gateeby 
nor  Father  Coleman  was  present. 

Lady  Clanmome  chatted  agreeably.  She  was  content  to 
talk,  and  did  not  insist  on  conversational  reciprocity.  She 
was  a  pure  freetrader  in  gossip.  This  rather  suited  Lothair. 
It  pleased  Lady  Clanmome  to-day  to  dilate  upon  marriage 
and  the  married  state,  but  especially  on  all  her  acquaint- 
ances, male  and  female,  who  were  meditating  the  surrender 
of  their  liberiy  and  about  to  secure  the  happiness  of  their 
lives. 

'  I  suppose  the  wedding  of  the  season,  the  wedding  c^ 
weddings,  will  be  the  Duke  of  Brecon's,'  she  said.  *  But 
I  do  not  hear  of  any  day  being  fixed.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Lothair,  '  I  have  been  abroad  and  am  very 
deficient  in  these  matters.  But  I  was  travelling  with  the 
lady's  brother,  and  he  has  never  yet  told  me  that  his  sister 
was  going  to  be  married.' 

'There  is  no  doubt  about  that^'  said  Lady  damnome. 
'  The  Duchess  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day,  who 
congratulated  her,  "  that  there  was  no  person  in  whom  she 
should  have  more  confidence  as  a  son-in-law  than  the 
Duke." ' 
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*  Moet  marriages  tnm  oat  nnliappy,'  said  Lothair,  rather 
moroad7. 

'  Oil  1  my  dear  Lord,  what  can  jon  mean  P ' 

*  Well  I  think  so/  he  said  doggedly.  '  Among  the  lower 
orders,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  newspapers,  they  are 
always  killing  their  wives,  and  in  onr  class  we  get  rid 
of  them  in  a  more  polished  way,  or  they  get  rid  of  ns.' 

'  Yon  qnite  astonish  me  with  snch  sentiments,'  said  Lady 
Clanmome.  '  What  wonld  Lady  St.  Jerome  think  if  she 
heard  yon,  who  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  believed  yon 
to  be  a  &alt]ess  character  P  And  the  Duchess  too,  your 
friend's  Tnamma,  who  thinks  you  so  good,  and  that  it  is  so 
fortunate  for  her  son  to  have  such  a  companion  P ' 

*  As  for  Lady  St.  Jerome,  she  believes  in  everything,' 
said  Lothair ;  *and  it  is  no  compliment  that  she  believes  in 
me.  As  for  my  friend's  mamma,  her  ideal  character,  ac- 
cording to  you,  is  the  Duke  of  Brecon,  and  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  compete  with  him.  He  may  please  the  Duchess, 
but  I  cannot  say  the  Duke  of  Brecon  is  a  sort  of  man  I 
admire.' 

'  Well,  he  is  no  great  favourite  of  mine,'  said  Lady  Clan- 
mome ;  *  I  think  him  overbearing  and  selfish,  and  I  should 
not  like  at  all  to  be  his  wife.' 

'What  do  you  think  of  Lady  Gorisande  P '  said  Lothair. 

<  I  admire  her  more  than  any  girl  in  society,  and  I  think 
she  win  be  thrown  away  on  the  Duke  of  Brecon.  She  is 
clever  and  she  has  strong  character,  and,  I  am  told,  is  ca- 
pable of  great  affections.  Her  manners  are  good,  finished 
and  natural;  and  she  is  beloved  by  her  young  friends, 
which  I  always  think  a  test.' 

'  Do  you  think  her  handsome  P ' 

'  There  can  be  no  question  about  that :  she  is  beautiful, 
and  her  beauty  is  of  a  high  class.  I  admire  her  much  more 
than  all  her  sisters.    She  has  a  grander  mien.' 

' Have  you  seen HiCss  Arundel's  picture  at  the  Academy P* 
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'  Everybody  has  seen  that :  it  has  made  a  fniy.* 

*  I  heard  an  eminent  jndge  say  to-day,  that  it  tm  the 
portrait  of  one  who  must  be  a  great  woman.' 

*  Well,  Miss  Arundel  is  a  remarkable  person.' 

*  Do  yon  admire  her  P ' 

*  I  have  heard  first-rate  critics  say  that  there  was  no  per- 
son to  be  compared  to  Miss  AmndeL  And  nnqnesiaonably 
it  is  a  most  striking  cdnntenance :  that  profonnd  brow  and 
those  ]Btge  deep  eyes ;  and  then  her  fignre  is  so  fine.  Bat, 
to  tell  yon  the  truth,  Miss  Arundel  is  a  person  I  nerer 
could  make  out.' 

'  I  wonder  she  does  not  marry,'  said  Lothair. 

*  She  is  very  difficult,'  said  Lady  Glanmome.  '  Perhaps, 
too,  she  is  of  your  opinion  about  marriage.' 

*  I  have  a  good  mind  to  ask  her  after  dinner  whether  she 
is,'  said  Lothair.  '  I  fancy  she  woidd  not  marry  a  Pro- 
testant ? ' 

*  I  am  no  judge  of  such  matters,'  said  Lady  Clanmorne ; 
'only  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  a  happy  marriage  when  both  were  of  the  same 
religion.' 

'  I  wish  we  were  all  of  the  same  religion.    Do  not  you  P  * 

'  Well,  that  depends  a  little  on  what  the  religion  might 
be.' 

'  Ah ! '  sighed  Lothair,  '  what  between  religion  and  mar- 
riage and  some  other  things,  it  appears  to  me  one  never 
has  a  tranquil  moment.  I  wonder  what  religious  school 
the  Duke  of  Brecon  belongs  to  P  Very  high  and  diy,  1 
should  think.' 

The  moment  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  drawisg- 
room  Lothair  singled  out  Miss  Arundel,  and  attached  him- 
self to  her. 

*  I  have  been  to  see  your  portrait  to-day,'  he  said.  Sb« 
changed  colour. 

'  I  think  it.'  he  continued,  *  the  triumph  of  modera  art. 
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sad  I  oonlcL  not  easily  fix  on  any  production  of  the  old  mas- 
ters that  excels  it/ 
'  It  was  painted  at  Home/  she  said  in  a  low  Toice. 

*  So  I  understood.  I  regret  that  when  I  was  at  Ex>mo  I 
saw  so  little  of  its  art.  But  my  health  you  know  was 
wretched.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  friends,  I 
might  say  for  one  friend,  I  should  not  have  been  here  or  in 
this  world.  I  can  never  express  to  that  person  my  grati- 
tade,  and  it  increases  every  day.  All  that  I  have  dreamed 
of  angels  was  then  realised.' 

*  You  think  too  kindly  of  us.' 

'  Did  Lady  St.  Jerome  give  you  my  message  about  the 
eartii  from  the  holy  places  whicH  I  had  placed  in  a  crucifix, 
and  which  I  Hope  you  will  accept  from  me,  in  remembrance 
of  the  past  and  your  Christian  kindness  to  me  ?  I  should 
have  left  it  at  St.  James's  Square  before  this,  but  it  re« 
quired  some  little  arrangement  after  its  travels.' 

'  I  shall  prize  it  most  dearly,  both  on  account  of  its  con- 
secrated character  and  for  the  donor's  sake,  whom  I  have 
ever  wished  to  see  the  champion  of  our  Master.' 

'  You  never  had  a  wish,  I  am  sure,'  said  Lothair,  *  that 
was  not  sublime  and  pure.' 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


Thet  breakfasted  at  Yauxe,  in  the  long  gallery.  It  was 
always  a  merry  meal,  and  it  was  the  &shion  of  the  house 
that  all  should  be  present.  The  Cardinal  was  seldom  ab- 
sent. He  used  to  say, '  I  feel  more  on  equal  terms  with  my 
friends  at  breakfast,  and  rather  look  forward  to  my  banquet 
of  dry  toast.'  Lord  St.  Jerome  was  quite  proud  of  receiv- 
ing his  letters  and  newspapers  at  Yauxe  earlier  by  far  than 
ha  did  at  St.  James's  Square;  and  as  all  were  supplied 

a  0 
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with  iheir  leUers  and  jonmalfl,  there  was  a  great  demmd 
for  news,  and  a  proportional  circulation  of  it.  Lady  Clai^ 
mome  indulged  this  passion  for  gossip  amnsinglj  one 
morning,  and  read  a  letter  from  her  correspondent,  written 
with  the  grace  of  a  Sevigne,  bat  which  contained  detaib  of 
marriages,  elopements,  and  a  murder  among  their  intimste 
acquaintance,  which  made  all  the  real  intelligence  quite 
insipid,  and  was  credited  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

The  galleiy  at  Yauxe  was  of  great  leng^,  and  the  break- 
fiist-table  was  laid  at  one  end  of  it.  The  gallery  was  of 
panelled  oak,  with  windows  of  stained  glass  in  the  upper 
panes,  and  the  ceiling,  richly  and  heayily  caired,  was  en- 
tirely gilt,  but  with  deadened  gold.  Though  stately,  the 
general  effect  was  not  free  from  a  certain  character  of 
gloom.  Lit,  as  it  was,  by  sconces,  this  was  at  night  much 
softened ;  but  on  a  rich  summ^  mom,  the  grayity  and  re- 
pose of  this  noble  chamber  were  grateful  to  the  senses. 

The  breakfast  was  over ;  the  ladies  had  retired,  stesling 
off  with  the  *  Morning  Post,'  the  gentlemen  gradually  dis- 
appearing for  the  solace  of  their  cigars.  The  Oardinal,  vbo 
>ras  couTersing  with  Lothair,  continued  tiieir  oonversation 
while  walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  &r  from  the  bear> 
ing  of  the  servants,  who  were  disembarrassing  the  break- 
fast-table,  and  preparing  it  for  luncheon.  A  visit  to  a 
country  house,  as  Pinto  says,  is  a  series  of  meals  mitigated 
by  the  new  dresses  of  the  ladies. 

*  The  more  I  reflect  on  your  travels,'  said  the  Cardinal, 
'  the  more  I  am  satisfied  with  what  has  happened.  I  re- 
cognise the  hand  of  Providence  in  your  preliminary  visit  to 
Rome  and  your  subsequent  one  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  vast 
events  which  are  impending,  that  man  is  in  a  strong  poai- 
tton  who  has  made  a  pilg^rimage  to  the  Holy  Sepnlciire. 
You  remember  our  walk  in  the  park  here,'  continued  the 
Cardinal ;  '  I  felt  then  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  soiDa 
mighty  change,  but  it  was  then  indefinitei  though  to  xae 
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inevitable.  You  were  destined,  I  was  persnaded,  to  witness 
it,  even,  as  I  hoped,  to  take  no  inconsiderable  share  in  its 
fulfilment.  Bnt  I  hardly  believed  that  I  shonld  have  been 
spared  for  this  transcendent  day,  and  when  it  is  consum^ 
mated,  I  will  gratefnll j  exclaim,  '*  Nunc  me  dimittis !  *' ' 

'  You  allude,  sir,  to  some  important  matter  which  Ladj 
Si  Jerome  a  few  days  ago  intimated  to  me,  but  it  was  only 
an  intimation,  and  purposely  very  vague/ 

*  There  is  no  doubt,'  said  the  Cardinal,  speaking  with 
solemnity,  *  of  what  I  now  communicate  to  you.  The  Holy 
Father,  Pius  ES[.,  has  resolved  to  summon  an  CBcumenical 
Council.' 

'  An  GScumenical  Council ! '  said  Lothair. 

'  It  is  a  weak  phrase,'  resumed  the  Cardinal,  '  to  say  it 
win  be  the  gpreatest  event  of  this  century.  I  believe  it  will 
be  the  greatest  event  since  the  Episcopate  of  St.  Peter ; 
greater,  in  its  consequences  to  the  human  race,  than  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  pseudo-Reformation,  or  the 
Revolution  of  France.  It  is  much  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  since  the  last  (Ecumenical  Council,  the  CouncD 
of  Trent,  and  the  world  stiU  vibrates  with  its  decisions. 
But  the  Council  of  Trent,  compared  with  the  impending 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  will  be  as  the  medisBval  world  ot 
Europe  compared  with  the  vast  and  complete  globe  which 
man  has  since  discovered  and  mastered.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Lothair. 

*  Why  the  very  assembly  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 

will  astound  the  Freemasons,  and  the  Secret  Societies,  and 

the  Atheists.    That  alone  will  be  a  demonstration  of  power 

on  the  part  of  the  'Holy  Father  which  no  conqueror  from 

Sesostris  to  Napoleon  has  ever  equalled.     It  was  only  the 

bleeps  of  Europe  that  assembled  at  Trent,  and,  inspired 

by  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  decisions  have  governed  man  for 

more  than  three  hundred  yeanu    But  now  the  bishops  of 

the  whole  world  will  assemble  round  the  chair  of  St.  Petes^ 

o  a  S 
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and  proTe  by  their  presence  the  catholic  character  of  tlM 
Church.  Aflia  will  send  its  patriarchs  and  pontifib,  and 
America  and  Anstralia  its  prelates ;  and  at  home,  mj  detr 
jonng  firiend,  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  will  offer  a  stzik- 
ing  contrast  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  Great  Britain  will  be 
powerfully  represented.  The  bishops  of  Ireland  migbt 
ha^^  been  counted  on,  but  it  is  England  also  that  will  seod 
her  prelates  now,  and  some  of  them  will  take  no  ordiDSiy 
share  in  transactions  that  will  give  a  new  form  and  ooIoTir 
to  human  existence.' 

*  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  the  object  of  the  Coundl  is  to  de- 
clare the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ? ' 

'In  matters  of  &ith  and  morals,'  said  the  Cardinal 
quickly.  *  There  is  no  other  in£Edlibiliiy.  That  is  a  secret 
with  God.  All  that  we  can  know  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council  on  this  awful  head  is  that  its  decision,  inspired 
br  the  Holy  Spirit,  mtyst  infalhbly  be  right.  We  must 
aw^t  thai  decision,  and,  when  made  known,  we  mu&t 
^r.ibmce  it,  not  only  with  obedience,  but  with  the  in- 
t<nv>r  assent  of  mind  and  wilL  But  there  are  other 
n-«ulis  of  the  Council  on  which  we  may  speculate;  wd 
wh:cb,  I  l^'aeTe,  it  will  certainly  accomplish  :  first,  it  will 
^bow  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  mistaken  that  there  is 
c^.tT  one  alternative  for  the  human  intellect :  Rationalism 
or  Vaiih ;  and,  secondly,  it  will  exhibit  to  the  Christian 
Yv%wers  the  inevitable  future  they  are  now  preparing  for 

i;:«ra2*lves.' 
- 1  am  among  the  faithful,'  said  Lothair. 

•  Then  voa  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  Catholic/ 
«ud  the  CWdinaL  *  The  basis  on  which  God  has  willed 
i^ji:  Hi*  wveUtion  should  rest  in  the  world  is  the  testi- 
r:.or,v  i\f  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  if  considered  only  mm 
n  hioaa  and  historical  witness,  affords  the  highest  and 
-.vxitt  <t*t3iia  evidence  for  che  fact  and  the  content*  of  the 
OHn^iiaa  religion.    If  Ihis  bo  denied,  there  is  no  tnoh 
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thing  a&*  liiBtorj.  But  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  only  a 
hnman  and  historical  witness  of  its  own  origin,  constitu- 
tion, and  authority,  it  is  also  a  supernatural  and  divine 
witness,  which  can  neither  fail  nor  err.  When  it  cecume- 
nically  speaks,  it  is  not  merely  the  voice  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  world ;  it  declares  what  "  it  hath  seemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."  ' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Lothair  remarked  :  '  You 
said,  sir,  that  the  Council  would  show  to  the  civil  powers 
of  the  Christian  world  the  inevitable  future  they  are  pre- 
paring for  themselves  ? ' 

*  Even  so.  Now  mark  this,  my  child.  At  the  Council 
of  Trent  the  Christian  powers  were  represented,  and  pro- 
perly so.  Their  seats  will  be  empty  at  the  Council  of  the 
V&tican.  What  does  that  mean  ?  The  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  talked  of  for  a  long  time,  now  demon- 
strated. And  what  does  separation  between  Church  and 
State  mean  ?  That  society  is  no  longer  consecrated.  The 
civil  governments  of  the  world  no  longer  profess  to  be 
Catholic.  The  faithful  indeed  among  their  subjects  will 
be  represented  at  the  Council  by  their  pastors,  but  the 
civil  powers  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Church ; 
either  by  royal  edict,  or  legislative  enactment,  or  revolu- 
tionary changes,  they  have  abolished  the  legal  status  of  the 
Catholic  Church  within  their  territory.  It  is  not  their 
choice;  they  are  urged  on  by  an  invisible  power  that  is 
anti-Christian,  and  which  is  the  true,  natural,  and  impla- 
cable enemy  of  the  one  visible  and  universal  Church.  The 
coming  anarchy  is  called  progress,  because  it  advances 
along  the  line  of  departure  from  the  old  Christian  order  of 
the  world.  Christendom  was  the  offspring  of  the  Christian 
family,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  family  is  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony,  the  spring  of  all  domestic  and 
|ftiblio  morals.  The  anti- Christian  societies  are  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  home.    When  they  have  destroyed  the 
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hearth,  the  morality  of  society  will  periah.  A  settlemeDt 
in  the  fonndatioiis  may  be  slow  in  sinking,  but  it  brings  all 
down  at  last.  The  next  step  in  de-Christianising  the  poli- 
tical life  of  nations  is  to  establish  national  education  with- 
out Christianity.  This  is  systematically  aimed  at  wherever 
the  revolution  has  its  way.  The  period  and  policy  of 
Julian  are  returning.  Some  think  this  bodes  ill  for  the 
Church ;  no,  it  is  the  State  that  will  sufler.  The  SecKi 
Societies  are  hurrying  the  civil  governments  of  the  world, 
and  mostly  the  govemments  who  disbelieve  in  their 
existence,  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  over  which  monar- 
chies and  law  and  civil  order  will  ultimately  fall  and  perish 
together.' 

'  Then  all  is  hopeless,'  said  Lothair. 

'  To  human  speculation,'  said  the  Cardinal ;  '  bnt  none 
can  fathom  the  mysteries  of  Divine  interposition.  This 
coming  Council  may  save  society,  and  on  that  I  would 
speak  to  you  most  earnestly.  His  Holiness  has  resolved 
to  invite  the  schismatic  priesthoods  to  attend  it  and  lahoni 
to  bring  about  the  unity  of  Christendom.  He  wiU  send  an 
ambassador  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  heresy  of  Photins,  whicK 
is  called  the  (}reek  Church.  He  will  approach  Lambeth. 
I  have  little  hope  of  the  latter,  though  there  is  more  than 
one  of  the  Anglican  bishops  who  revere  the  memory  and 
example  of  Laud.  But  I  by  no  means  despair  of  your 
communion  being  present  in  some  form  at  the  Council. 
There  are  true  spirits  at  Oxford  who  sigh  for  unity.  They 
will  form,  I  hope,  a  considerable  deputation ;  bnt  as,  not 
yet  being  prelates,  they  cannot  take  their  seata  formally  in 
the  Council,  I  wish,  in  order  to  increase  and  assert  their 
influence,  that  they  shoidd  be  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
powerful  laymen,  who  shall  represent  the  pious  and  pure 
mind  of  England,  the  coming  gpardians  of  the  land  in  the 
dark  hour  that  may  be  at  hand.  Considering  your  previoa^ 
knowledge  of  Rome,  your  acquaintance  with  its  endnent 
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men  and  its  langnage,  and  considering  too,  as  I  well  know, 
that  the  Holy  Father  looks  to  yon  as  one  marked  ont  by 
Providence  to  assert  the  tmth,  it  wonld  please  me,  and, 
trust  me,  it  wonld  be  wise  in  yon,  were  yon  to  visit  Rome 
on  this  sublime  occasion,  and  perhaps  put  your  mark  on 
the  world's  history.' 

'  It  must  yet  be  a  long  time  before  the  Council  meets,' 
said  Lothair,  after  a  panse. 

*Not  too  long  for  preparation,'  replied  the  Cardinal. 
'  From  this  hour,  until  its  assembling,  the  pulse  of  humanity 
will  throb.  Even  at  this  hour  they  are  speaking  of  the 
same  matters  as  ourselves  alike  on  the  Euphrates  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  good  Catesby  is  in  Ireland,  conferring 
with  the  bishops,  and  awakening  them  to  the  occasion. 
There  is  a  party  among  them  narrow-minded  and  local, 
the  effects  of  their  education.  There  ought  not  to  be  an 
Irish  priest  who  was  not  brought  up  at  the  Propaganda. 
Yon  know  that  admirable  institution.  We  had  some  happy 
hours  at  Borne  together,  may  we  soon  repeat  thorn  !  You 
were  very  unwell  there ;  next  time  you  will  judge  of  Rome 
in  health  and  vigour.' 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 


Thst  say  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house ;  it  may  be 
doubted.  What  is  more  certain  are  the  sorrow  and  per- 
pleziiy  which  sometimes,  without  a  warning  and  prepara- 
tion, suddenly  &11  upon  a  fiunily  living  in  a  world  of 
happiness  and  ease,  and  meriting  their  felicity  by  every 
gift  of  fortune  and  disposition. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  circle  that  enjoyed  Hfe  more, 
and  deserved  to  enjoy  life  more,  than  the  Brentham  family. 
Never  was  a  fiuooily  more  admired  and  less  envied.   Nobody 
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gradged  them  their  happy  gifts  and  accidents,  for  their 
demeanour  was  so  winning,  and  their  manners  so  cordia! 
and  sympathetic^  that  eTerjone  felt  as  if  he  shared  their 
amiahle  prosperit  j.  And  jet,  at  this  moment^  the  Dachess, 
whose  connienance  was  always  as  serene  as  her  soul,  was 
walking  with  disturbed  visage  and  agitated  step  np  aod 
down  the  priTate  room  of  the  Dnke  ;  while  his  Grace, 
tnated,  his  head  upon  his  arm,  and  with  his  eyes  on  the 
gronnd,  was  apparently  in  anxions  thought. 

Now  what  had  happened  ?  It  seems  that  these  excel- 
lent parents  had  become  acquainted,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  with  two  astounding  and  disturbing  facts :  tlieii 
son  wanted  to  marry  Eaphrosyne  Cantacuzene,  and  their 
daughter  would  not  marry  the  Dnke  of  Brecon. 

*  I  was  so  perfectly  unprepared  for  the  communication,' 
said  the  Duke,  looking  up,  '  that  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  not 
express  myself  as  I  ought  to  hare  done.  Bnt  I  do  not 
think  I  said  anything  wrong.  I  showed  surprise,  aorrow ; 
no  anger.  I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything  to  hnrt  his 
feelings ;  that  is  a  great  point  in  these  matters :  nothing* 
disrespectful  of  the  young  lady.  I  invited  him  to  speak  to 
me  again  about  it  when  I  had  a  little  got  over  my  surprise.' 

*It  is  really  a  catastrophe/  exclaimed  the  Duchess; 
'and  only  think  I  came  to  you  for  sympathy  in  ^J 
sorrow,  which,  after  all,  though  distressing,  is  only  ft 
mortification ! ' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  about  Brecon,'  said  the  Duke,  'who  h 
a  man  of  honour,  and  who  would  have  suited  us  very  well ; 
but,  my  dear  Augusta,  I  never  took  exactly  the  same  riew  of 
this  afiair  as  you  did :  I  was  never  satisfied  that  CorissQ^^ 
returned  his  evident,  I  might  say  avowed,  admiration  of 
her.' 

*  She  spoke  of  him  always  with  great  respect^'  satd  the 
Duchess,  'and  that  is  much  in  a  girl  of  Gorisande's  dis- 
position. I  never  heard  her  speak  of  any  of  her  admirers 
in  the  same  tone;  certainly  not  of  Lord  Carisbrooke;  I 
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was  quite  prepared  for  Her  rg'ection  of  him.  She  never 
encouraged  him.' 

*Well/  said  the  Duke,  *I  grant  yon  it  is  iliortifjing, 
mfinitelj  distressing ;  and  Brecon  is*  the  last  man  I  conld 
have  wished  that  it  shonld  occur  to;  but,  after  all,  onr 
daughter  must  decide  for  herself  in  such  affairs.  She  is 
the  person  most  interested  in  the  event.  I  never  influ- 
enced her  sisters  in  their  choice,  and  she  also  must  be  free. 
The  other  subject  is  more  grave.' 

'  If  we  could  only  ascertain  who  she  really  is,'  said  the 
Duchess. 

'According  to  Bertram,  fully  our  equal ;  but  I  confess  I 
am  no  judge  of  Levantine  nobility,'  his  Ghrace  added,  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  pride  and  despair. 

'That  dreadful  travelling  abroad! '  exclaimed  the  Duchess. 
'  I  always  had  a  foreboding  of  something  disastrous  from 
it.  Why  should  he  have  gone  abroad,  who  has  never  been 
to  Ireland,  or  seen  half  the  counties  of  his  own  country  P ' 

'  They  all  will  go,'  said  the  Duke ;  '  and  I  thought,  with 
St.  Aldegonde,  he  was  safe  fr*om  getting  into  any  scrape  of 
this  kind.' 

'  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Granville  about  it,'  said  the 
Duchess.     '  When  he  is  serious,  his  judgment  is  good.' 

'  I  am  to  see  St.  Aldegonde  before  I  speak  to  Bertram,' 
said  the  Duke.  '  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  here 
immediately.' 

One  of  the  social  mysteries  is,  '  how  things  get  about ! ' 
It  was  not  the  interest  of  any  of  the  persons  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  that  society  should  be  aware 
that  the  Lady  Corisande  had  declined  the  proposal  of  the 
Duke  of  Brecon.  Society  had  no  right  even  to  assume 
that  such  a  proposal  was  either  expected  or  contemplated. 
The  Dujke  of  Brecon  admired  Lady  Corisande,  so  did 
many  others  ;  and  many  others  were  admired  by  the 
Duke  of  Brecon.  The  Duchess  even  hoped  that,  as  the 
season  was  waning,  it  might  break  up,  and  people  go  into 
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the  country  or  abroad,  and  nothing  be  observed.  Aad 
yet  it '  got  about.*  The  way  things  get  about  ia  throngli 
the  Hugo  Bohnns.  Nothing  escapes  their  qoick  eyes  and 
slow  hearts.  Their  mission  is  to  peer  into  society,  like 
professional  astronomers  ever  on  the  watch  to  detect  the 
slightest  change  in  the  phenomena.  Never  embamssed 
by  any  passion  of  their  own,  and  their  only  social 
scheming  being  to  Tnaintrfiin  their  transcendent  position, 
all  their  life  and  energy  are  devoted  to  the  disooveiyof 
what  is  taking  place  around  them ;  and  experience,  com- 
bined with  natural  tact,  invests  them  with  almost  a  saper* 
natural  skill  in  the  detection  of  social  secrets.  And  so  it 
happened  that  scarcely  a  week  had  passed  before  Hngi> 
beg^  to  sniff  the  air,  and  then  to  make  fine  observations 
at  balls,  as  to  whom  certain  persons  danced  with,  or  did 
not  dance  with ;  and  then  he  began  the  curious  process  of 
what  he  called  putting  two  and  two  together,  and  potting 
two  and  two  together  proved  in  about  a  fortnight  that  it 
was  all  up  between  Lady  Gorisande  and  the  Duke  of  Brecon* 

Among  others  he  imparted  this  information  to  Lothair, 
and  it  set  Lothair  a-thinking ;  and  he  went  to  a  ball  that 
evening  solely  with  the  purpose  of  making  social  ofaeem- 
tions  like  Hugo  Bohun.  But  Lady  Gorisande  was  not 
there,  though  the  Duke  of  Brecon  was,  apparently  in  high 
spirits,  and  waltsdng  more  than  once  with  Lady  GraeO 
Falkirk.  Lothair  was  not  very  fortunate  in  his  attempt* 
to  see  Bertram.  He  called  more  than  once  at  Crecy 
House  too,  but  in  vain.  The  fact  is,  Bertram  was  natu- 
rally entirely  engrossed  with  his  own  difficultieB,  and  the 
Duchess,  harassed  and  mortified,  could  no  longer  be  at 
home  in  the  morning. 

Her  Grace,  however,  evinced  the  just  appreciation  of 
character  for  which  women  are  remarkable,  in  the  confi- 
dence which  she  reposed  in  the  good  sense  of  Lord  St 
Aldegonde  at  this  crisis.    St  Aldegonde  was  the  only  one 
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of  hia  sons-m-law  whom  the  Duke  really  considered  and  a 
little  feared.  When  St.  Aldegonde  was  serions,  his  infla^ 
ence  over  men  was  powerful.  And  he  was  serions  now. 
Si.  Aldegonde,  who  was  not  conventional,  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cantacnzene  immediatclj  on  his  return 
to  England,  and  they  had  become  friends.  He  had  dined 
in  the  Tybnmian  palace  of  the  descendant  of  the  Greek 
Emperors  more  than  once,  and  had  determined  to  make  his 
second  son,  who  was  only  four  years  of  age,  a  Greek  mer- 
chant. When  the  Duke  therefore  consulted  him  onHhe 
catastrophe,'  St.  Aldegonde  took  high  ground,  spoke  of 
Euphrosyne  in  the  way  she  deserved,  as  one  equal  to  an 
elevated  social  position,  and  deserving  it.  *  But  if  you 
ask  me  my  opinion,  sir,'  he  continued,  '  I  do  not  think, 
except  for  Bertram's  sake,  that  you  have  any  cause  to  fret 
yourself.  The  fiunily  wish  her  to  marry  her  cousin,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Samos.  It  is  an  alliance  of  the 
highest,  and  suits  them  much  better  than  any  connection 
with  US.  Besides,  Cantacnzene  will  give  his  children  large 
fortunes,  and  they  like  the  money  to  remain  in  the  family. 
A  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  per* 
haps  more,  goes  a  great  way  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
Ton  might  buy  up  half  the  Archipelago.  The  Cantacu* 
zenes  are  coming  to  dine  with  us  next  week.  Bertha  is 
delighted  with  them.  Mr.  Cantacnzene  is  so  kind  as  to 
say  he  will  take  Clovis  into  his  counting-house.  I  wish  ] 
could  induce  your  Grace  to  come  and  meet  him :  then  you 
could  judge  for  yourself.  You  would  not  be  in  the  least 
shocked  were  Bertram  to  marry  the  daughter  of  some  of 
our  great  merchants  or  bankers.  This  is  a  great  mer- 
chant  and  banker,  and  the  descendant  of  princes,  and  his 
daughter  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  gifted  of  women, 
ftnd  worthy  to  be  a  princess.' 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  St.  Aldegonde  says,'  said 
the  Duke  afterwards  to  his  wife.    '  The  affair  takes  rather 
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a  different  aspect.  It  appears  they  are  really  people  of 
high  consideration,  and  great  wealth  too.  Nobody  could 
describe  them  as  adventurers. ' 

'  We  might  gain  a  little  time/  said  the  Dnchess.  '  I  dis- 
like peremptory  decisions.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  young  lady.' 

'  Grranville  says  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  ever 
met,  except  her  sister.' 

*  That  is  the  artist's  wife  ? '  said  the  Duchess. 

'  Yes, '  said  the  Duke ;  '  I  believe  a  most  distinguished 
man,  but  it  rather  adds  to  the  imbroglio.  Perhaps  things 
may  turn  out  better  than  they  first  promised.  The  fact  is, 
I  am  more  amazed  than  annoyed.  Granville  knows  the 
father,  it  seems,  intimately.  He  knows  so  many  odd 
people.  He  wants  me  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  What  do 
you  think  about  it  P  It  is  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  judge 
for.  oneself.  They  say  this  Prince  of  Samos  she  is  half 
betrothed  to  is  attach^  to  the  Turkish  Embassy  at  Yieima, 
and  is  to  visit  England.' 

<  My  nervous  system  is  quite  shaken,'  said  the  Duchess. 
'  I  wish  we  could  all  go  to  Brentham.  I  mentioned  it  to 
Corisande  this  morning,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
she  wished  to  remain  in  town.' 

*Well,  we  will  decide  nothing,  my  dear,  in  a  hurry.  St 
Aldegonde  says  that,  if  we  decide  in  that  sense,  he  will  under- 
take to  break  off  the  whole  affair.  We  may  rely  on  that.  We 
need  consider  the  business  only  with  reference  to  Bertram's 
happiness  and  feelings.  This  is  an  important  issue  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  a  limited  one.  The  business  is  not  of  so 
disagreeable  a  nature  as  it  seemed.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  a 
rash  engagement  in  a  discreditable  quarter  from  which  he 
cannot  extricate  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are 
thoroughly  reputable  people,  and  will  sanction  nothing 
which  is  not  decorous  and  honourable.  St.  Aldegonde  has 
been  a  comfort  to  me  in  this  matter ;  and  yon  will  find  out 
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a  great  deal  when  yon  speak  to  him  ahout  it.  Things 
might  he  worse.  I  wish  I  was  as  easy  ahout  the  Duke 
of  Brecon.  I  met  him  this  moming  and  rode  with  him,  to 
show  there  was  no  change  in  my  feelings.* 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 


Thb  world  goes  on  with  its  aching  hearts  and  its  smiling 
fikses,  and  veiy  often,  when  a  year  has  revolved,  the  world 
finds  oat  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  the  sorrows  or 
the  smiles.  There  is  much  unnecessary  anxiety  in  the 
world,  which  is  apt  too  hastily  to  calculate  the  conse- 
quences of  any  unforeseen  event,  quite  forgetting  that,  acute 
as  it  is  in  ohservation,  the  world,  where  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, is  generally  wrong.  The  Duchess  would  have  liked 
to  buiy  herself  in  the  shades  of  Brentham,  but  Lady  Ck>Ti- 
sande,  who  deported  herself  as  if  there  were  no  care  at 
Crecy  Houso  except  that  occasioned  by  her  brother's  rash 
engagement,  was  of  opinion  that  'Mamma  would  only 
brood  over  this  vexation  in  the  country,'  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  not  to  anticipate  the  close  of  the  waning 
season.  So  the  Duchess  and  her  lovely  daughter  were  seen 
eveiywhere  where  they  ought  to  be  seen,  and  appeared  the 
pictures  of  serenity  and  satisfaction. 

As  for  Bertram's  affair  itself,  under  the  manipulation  of 
St.  Aldegonde  it  began  to  assume  a  less  anxious  and  more 
practicable  aspect.  The  Duke  was  desirous  to  secure  his 
son's  happiness,  but  wished  nothing  to  be  done  rashly.  If, 
for  example,  in  a  year's  time  or  so,  Bertram  continued  in 
the  same  mind,  his  father  would  never  be  an  obstacle  to 
his  well-considered  wishes.  In  the  meantime  an  oppor- 
toniiy  might  offer  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
lady  and  her  friends. 
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And  in  the  meantime  the  world  went  on,  dancing  and 
betting  and  banqneting,  and  making  Bpeeehea,  and  break- 
ing hearts  and  beads,  till  the  time  arriTed  when  soda] 
stock  is  taken,  the  results  of  the  campaign  estiniated  and 
ascertained,  and  the  dark  question  asked,  *  Where  do  jon 
think  of  going  this  year  P ' 

*We  shall  certain] j  winter  at  Rome,'  said  Ladj  St. 
Jerome  to  Ladj  Clanmonie,  who  was  paying  a  morn- 
ing visit.  *  I  wish  you  could  induce  Lord  Clanmonie  to 
join  ns.' 

*  I  wish  so  too,'  said  the  lady,  '  but  that  is  impossible. 
He  never  will  give  np  his  hnntbg.' 

*  I  am  sure  there  are  more  foxes  in  the  Campagoa  than 
at  Yauxe,'  said  Lady  St  Jerome. 

*  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  what  they  call  the  dcmble 
event  P '  said  Lady  Glanmome. 

*  No.' 

*  Well,  it  is  quite  true ;  Mr.  Bohun  told  me  last  night, 
and  he  always  knows  eveiything.' 

'  Eveiything ! '  said  Lady  St  Jerome ;  *  but  what  is  it 
that  he  knows  now  P  ' 

*  Both  the  Ladies  Falkirk  are  to  be  married,  and  on  the 
same  day.' 

*ButtowhomP' 

*  Whom  should  you  think  ? ' 

*  I  win  not  even  g^ess,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome. 
^Chune,'  she  said  to  Miss  Arundel,  who  was  engaged 

apart,  'you  always  find  out  conundrums.  Lady  Clanmome 
has  got  some  news  for  us.  Lady  Flora  Falkirk  and  her 
sistor  are  going  to  be  married,  and  on  the  same  day.  And 
to  whom,  think  you  ?  ' 

*Well,  I  should  think  that  somebody  has  made  Ix)rd 
Carisbrooke  a  happy  man,'  said  Miss  ArundeL 

*Very  good,'  said  Lady  Clanmome.  'I  think  Ladf 
Flora  will  make  an  excellent  Lady  Garisbrooka    He  is  O0t 
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qiiite  as  tall  as  she  is,  but  lie  is  a  man  of  inches.    And  now 
for  Jjady  Grizell/ 

*  My  powers  of  divination  are  quite  ezhansted/  said  Miss 
AmndeL 

*  Well,  I  will  not  keep  yon  in  sujspense,'  said  Ladj  Clan- 
mome.     *  Lady  Grizell  is  to  be  DncheBS  of  Brecon/ 

*  Duchess  of  Brecon ! '  exclaimed  both  Miss  Arundel  and 
Ladj  St.  Jerome. 

*  I  always  admired  the  ladies/  said  Miss  Arundel.  '  We 
met  them  at  a  country  house  last  year,  and  I  thought  them 
pleasing  in  every  way,  artless  and  yet  piquant ;  but  I  did 
not  anticipate  their  fate  being  so  soon  sealed. 

*  And  so  brilliantly,'  added  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

'You  met  them  at  Muriel  Towers,'  said  Lady  Clan- 
mome.  *  I  heard  of  you  there :  a  most  distinguished  party. 
There  was  an  American  lady  there,  was  there  not?  a 
charming  person,  who  sang  and  acted,  and  did  all  sorts  of 
things.' 

'Yes;  there  was.  I  believe,  however,  she  was  an 
Italian,  married  to  an  American.' 

'  Have  you  seen  much  of  your  host  at  Muriel  Towers  P ' 
said  Lady  Glanmome. 

'  We  see  him  frequently,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

*  Ah  I  yes,  I  remember ;  I  met  him  at  Vaux^  the  other 
day.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  yours,'  Lady  Clanmome 
added,  addressing  Miss  ArundeL 

*  Oh !  we  are  friends,  and  have  long  been  so,'  said  Miss 
Arundel,  and  she  left  the  room. 

*"  Clare  does  not  recognise  admirers,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome 
gravely. 

*  I  hope  the  ecclesiastical  fancy  is  not  reviving,'  said  Lady 
Clanmome.  '  I  was  half  in  hopes  that  the  lord  of  Muriel 
Towers  might  have  deprived  the  Church  of  its  bride.' 

'  That  could  never  be,'  said  Lady  St  Jerome ;  '  though, 
if  it  could  have  been,  a  source  of  happiness  to  Lord  SU 
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Jerome  and  myself  would  not  have  been  wanting.  We 
greatly  regard  onr  kinsman,  but  between  onraelTes,*  added 
Lady  St.  Jerome  in  a  low  voice,  '  it  was  supposed  iliai  lie 
was  attached  to  the  American  lady  of  whom  you  were 
speaking.' 

*  And  where  is  she  now  ?  ' 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  of  late.  Lothair  was  in  Italy  at 
the  same  time  as  ourselves,  and  was  ill  there,  under  our 
roof;  so  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  Afterwards  he  tra- 
velled for  his  health,  and  has  now  just  returned  from  the 
East.' 

A  visitor  was  announced,  and  Lady  Clanmome  retired. 

Nothing  happens  as  you  expect.  On  his  voyage  home 
Lothair  had  indulged  in  dreams  of  renewing  his  intimscy 
at  Grecy  House,  around  whose  hearth  aU  his  sympathies 
were  prepared  to  cluster.  The  first  shock  to  this  romance 
was  the  news  he  received  of  the  impending  union  of  Lady 
Corisande  with  the  Duke  of  Brecon.  And  what  with  this 
unei^ected  obstacle  to  intimacy,  and  the  domestic  embar* 
rassments  occasioned  by  Bertram's  declaration,  he  had 
become  a  stranger  to  a  roof  which  had  so  filled  his 
thoughts.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  enter  the 
house  either  as  the  admirer  of  the  daughter  or  as  the  finend 
of  her  brother.  She  was  probably  engaged  to  another,  and 
as  Bertram's  friend  and  fellow-traveUer,  he  fancied  he  was 
looked  upon  by  the  ^oimily  as  one  who  had  in  some  degree 
contributed  to  their  mortification.  Much  of  this  was  imagi* 
nary,  but  Lothair  was  very  sensitive,  and  the  resolt  waa 
that  he  ceased  to  call  at  Crecy  House,  and  for  some  time 
kept  aloof  from  the  Duchess  and  her  daughter,  when  be 
met  them  in  general  society.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from 
Bertram  and  St.  Aldegonde  that  the  position  of  the  fonner 
was  beginning  to  soften  at  home,  and  that  the  sharpness  of 
his  announcement  was  passing  away.  And  when  he  had 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  contemplated  union  of  Ltdy 
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Coriaancie  with  the  Duke  was  certainly  not  to  take  place, 
Lotliair  began  to  reconnoitre,  and  try  to  resnme  bis  original 
position.  Bnt  bis  reception  was  not  encouraging,  at  least 
not  suffidentlj  cordial  for  one  wbo  by  natnre  was  retiring 
and  reserved.  Lady  Corisande  was  always  kind,  and  after 
some  time  be  danced  witb  her  again.  Bnt  tbere  were  no 
invitations  to  loncbeon  from  tbe  Dncbess;  tbey  never 
asked  him  to  dinner.  TTia  approaches  were  received  with 
courtesy,  but  be  was  not  courted. 

Tbe  announcement  of  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Brecon  did  not,  apparently,  in  any  degree  distress  Lady 
Corisande.  On  tbe  contrary,  she  expressed  much  satisfac- 
tion at  her  two  young  friends  settling  in  life  with  such 
success  and  splendour.  Tbe  ambition  both  of  Lady  Flora 
and  Lady  Grizell  was  that  Corisande  should  be  a  brides- 
maid. This  would  be  a  rather  awkward  post  to  occupy 
under  the  circumstances,  so  she  embraced  both,  and  said 
that  she  loved  them  both  so  equally,  that  she  would  not 
give  a  preference  to  either,  and  therefore,  though  she  cer- 
tainly would  attend  their  weddings,  she  would  refrain 
&om  taking  part  in  tbe  ceremony. 

The  Duchess  went  with  Lady  Corisande  one  morning  to 
Mr.  Ruby's  to  choose  a  present  from  her  daughter  to  each 
of  the  young  ladies.  Mr.  Buby  in  a  back  shop  poured 
forth  his  treasures  of  bracelets,  and  rings,  and  lockets.  The 
presents  must  be  similar  in  value  and  in  beauty,  and  jet 
there  must  be  some  diiference  between  them  ;  so  it  was  a 
rather  long  and  troublesome  investigation,  Mr.  Buby  as 
usual  varying  its  monotony,  or  mitigating  its  wearisome- 
ness,  by  occasionally,  or  suddenly,  exhibiting  some  splendid 
or  startling  production  of  his  art.  The  parure  of  an  Empress, 
the  bracelets  of  Grrand-Ducbesses,  a  wonderM  fim  that  was 
to  flutter  in  the  bands  of  Majesty,  had  all  in  due  course 
appeared,  as  well  as  the  black  pearls  and  yellow  diamonda 
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that  figure  and  flash  on  snch  occamons,  before  ejes  bo 
^vonred  and  so  fair. 

At  last  (for,  like  a  pmdent  general^  Mr.  Babf  bad 
always  a  great  reserve),  opening  a  case,  be  said,  '  There !  * 
and  displayed  a  crucifix  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship 
and  the  most  precious  materials. 

'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  rarest  jewel  which 
this  century  has  produced.  See !  the  figure  by  Monti ;  a 
masteipiece.  Every  emerald  in  the  cross  a  picked  stone. 
These  comers,  your  Grace  is  aware,*  said  Mr.  Buby  oon* 
descendingly,  •  contain  the  earth  of  the  holy  plwses  at 
Jerusalem.     It  has  been  shown  to  no  one  but  your  Grace.' 

'  It  is  indeed  most  rare  and  beautiful,'  said  the  Duchess, 
'  and  most  interesting  too,  fi-om  containing  the  earth  of  the 
holy  places.     A  commission,  of  course  ? ' 

'  From  one  of  our  most  eminent  patrons,'  and  then  he 
mentioned  Lothair's  name. 

Lady  Gorisande  looked  agitated. 

'  Not  for  himself^'  said  Mr.  Buby. 

Lady  Gorisande  seemed  relieved. 

'  It  is  a  present  to  a  young  lady,  Miss  AnmdeL' 

Lady  Gorisande  changed  colour,  and  turning  away, 
walked  towards  a  case  of  works  of  art,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  shop,  and  appeared  to  be  engrossed  in  their 
examination. 


CHAPTEB  LXXXVIL 


A  DAT  or  two  after  this  adventure  of  tiie  crucifix,  Lolhair 
met  Bertram,  who  said  to  him, '  By  the  bye,  if  you  want  to 
see  my  people  before  they  leave  town,  you  must  call  at 
once.* 

'  Yon  do  not  mean  that^*  replied  Lothair,  much  auiprted. 
*  Whv«  the  Duchess  told  me,  only  three  or  four  days  t^ 
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thai  tiiej  slioiild  not  leaye  town  nntil  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  Angost.     They  are  going  to  the  weddings.' 

*  I  do  not  know  what  mj  mother  said  to  yon,  my  dear 
fellow,  but  they  go  to  Brentham  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  will  not  return.  The  Duchess  has  been  for  a  long 
time  wishing  this,  but  Corisande  would  stay.  She  thought 
they  would  only  bother  themselves  about  my  affiiirs,  and 
there  was  more  distraction  for  them  in  town.  But  now 
they  are  going,  and  it  is  for  Corisande  they  go.  She  is  not 
weU,  and  they  haye  suddenly  resolved  to  depart.' 

'  Well,  I  am  veiy  sorry  to  hear  it,'  said  Lothair ;  '  I  sh&U 
call  at  Crecy  House.     Do  you  think  they  will  see  me  P  ' 

•Certain.' 

'  And  what  are  your  plans  P  ' 

'I  have  none,'  said  Bertram.  'I  suppose  I  must  not 
kave  my  &ther  alone  at  this  moment.  He  has  behaved 
well ;  very  kindly,  indeed.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
But  still  all  is  vague,  and  I  feel  somehow  or  other  I  ought 
to  be  about  him.' 

*'  Have  you  heard  from  our  dear  friends  abroad  P ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Bertram,  with  a  sigh,  '  Euphrosyne  writes  to 
me ;  but  I  believe  St.  Aldegonde  knows  more  about  their 
views  and  plans  than  I  do.  He  and  Mr.  Phoebus  correspond 
much.  I  wish  to  heaven  they  were  here,  or  rather  that  we 
were  with  them,'  he  added,  with  another  sigh.  'How 
happy  we  aU  were  at  Jerusalem !  How  I  hate  London ! 
And  Brentham  worse.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  a  lot  of  agri- 
cultural dinners  and  all  sorts  of  things.  The  Duke  expects 
it,  and  I  am  bound  now  to  do  everything  to  please  him 
What  do  you  think  of  doing  P  ' 

'I  neither  know  nor  care,'  said  Lothair,  in  a  tone  of 
great  despondency. 

'  You  are  a  little  hipped.' 

'Not  a  little.  I  suppose  it  is  the  excitement  of  the  hMt 
two  years  thai  has  spoiled  me  for  ordinary  life     Bat  1 
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find  the  whole  thing  atterly  intolerable,  and  regret  nov 
that  I  did  not  rejoin  the  staff  of  the  G^enJ.  I  shall  never 
have  sach  a  chance  again.  It  was  a  mistake  ;  but  one  is 
bom  to  blunder.' 

liothair  called  at  Crecy  House.  The  hall-porter  was  not 
sure  whether  tho  Duchess  was  at  home,  and  the  groom  of 
the  chambers  went  to  see.  Lothair  had  never  experienced 
this  fonn.  When  tho  groom  of  the  chambers  came  down 
again,  he  gave  her  Grace's  compliments,  but  she  had  a 
headache,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  down,  and  was  sorrj  fibe 
could  not  see  Lothair,  who  went  away  livid. 

Crecy  House  was  only  a  few  Hundred  yards  from  St. 
Jameses  Square,  and  Lothair  repaired  to  an  accustomed 
haunt.  He  was  not  in  a  humour  for  society,  and  yet  be 
required  sympathy.  There  were  some  painful  associations 
with  the  St.  Jerome  family,  and  yet  they  had  many 
charms.  And  the  painful  associations  had  been  greatly 
removed  by  their  easy  and  cordial  reception  of  him,  atid 
the  charms  had  been  renewed  and  increased  by  subsequent 
intercourse.  After  all,  they  were  the  only  people  who  hA 
always  been  kind  to  him.  And  if  they  had  erred  in  .1 
great  particular,  they  had  been  animated  by  pure,  and  even 
sacred,  motives.  And  had  they  erred  ?  Were  not  hi* 
present  feelings  of  something  approaching  to  desolation  a 
fresh  proof  that  the  spirit  of  man  can  alone  be  sustained 
by  higher  relations  than  merely  human  ones?  So  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Lady  St.  Jerome  was  at  home. 
She  had  not  a  headache ;  there  were  no  mysterious  whisper- 
ings between  hall-porters  and  grooms  of  the  chamber,  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  one  of  the  initiated.  Whether  it 
were  London  or  Vauxe,  the  eyes  of  the  household  proved 
that  he  was  ever  a  welcome  and  cherished  guesL 

Lady  St.  Jerome  was  alone,  and  rose  from  her  writing- 
table  to  receive  him.  And  then,  for  she  was  a  lady  wbo 
nover  lost  a  moment,  she  resumed  some  work,  which  did 
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nOtf  mterfere  with  their  conyersation.  Her  talking  re- 
BOQToes  were  so  happy  and  inexhaustible,  that  it  signified 
little  that  her  visitor,  who  was  bound  in  that  character  to 
bave  something  to  say,  was  silent  and  moody. 

*  My  Lord,'  she  continued,  '  has  taken  the  Palazzo 
Agostini  for  a  term.  I  think  we  should  always  pass  our 
winters  at  Bome  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  (the  Car- 
dinal has  spoken  to  you  about  the  great  event)  if  that 
comes  off,  of  which,  between  ourselves,  whatever  the 
world  may  say,  I  believe  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  we 
should  not  think  of  being  absent  from  Rome  for  a  day 
during  the  Council.* 

*  Why !  it  may  last  years,'  said  Lothair.  *  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  last  as  long  as  the  Council  of 
Trent.     It  has  in  reality  much  more  to  do.' 

*  We  do  things  quicker  now,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

*  That  depends  on  what  there  is  to  do.  To  revive  faith 
is  more  difficult  than  to  create  it.' 

'There  will  be  no  difficulty  when  the  Church  has 
assembled,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome.  'This  sight  of  the 
nuiversal  Fathers  coming  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  will  at  once  sweep  away 
all  the  vain  words  and  vainer  thoughts  of  this  unhappy 
century.  It  will  be  what  they  call  a  great  fact,  dear 
Lothair;  and  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  their 
decrees,  my  firm  belief  is  the  whole  world  will  rise  as  it 
were  from  a  trance,  and  kneel  before  the  divine  tomb  of 
St  Peter.' 

'  Well,  we  shall  see,'  said  Lothair. 

'The  Cardinal  wishes  you  very  much  to  attend  the 
Council.  He  wishes  you  to  attend  it  as  an  Anglican, 
representing  with  a  few  others  our  laity.  He  says  it  would 
have  the  very  best  effect  for  religion.' 

'He  spoke  to  me.' 

^j^ndyou  agreed  to  goP' 
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*I  bave  not  refused  hinL  If  I  thought  I  coald  do  anj 
good,  I  am  not  Bare  I  would  not  go/  said  Lothair;  *bat 
from  what  I  haye  seen  of  the  Roman  Ck>nrt»  there  ie  little 
hope  of  reconciling  onr  differences.  Home  is  stabbom. 
Now,  look  at  the  difficolties  thej  make  about  the  marriage 
of  a  Protestant  and  one  of  their  own  communion.  It  is 
cruel,  and  I  think  on  their  part  unwise.' 

*  The  sacrament  of  marriage  is  of  ineffable  holiness,*  ssid 
Ladj  Stb  Jerome. 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that,'  said  Lothair,  '  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  marry  a  Bomaa  Catholic  if  I 
liked,  without  the  Roman  Church  interfering  and  entirely 
regulating  my  house  and  home.' 

*  I  wish  yon  would  speak  to  Father  Coleman  about  this,* 
said  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

*I  have  had  much  talk  with  Father  Coleman  aboat 
many  things  in  my  time,*  said  Lothair,  '  but  not  about 
this.  By  the  bye,  have  you  any  news  of  the  Hon- 
signers  ?' 

*He  is  in  Ireland,  arranging  about  the  (Ecomenical 
Council.  They  do  not  understand  these  matters  there  sb 
well  as  we  do  in  England,  and  his  Holiness,  by  the 
Cardinal's  advioe,  has  sent  the  Monsignore  to  put  things 
right.' 

'  All  tlie  Father  Colemans  in  the  world  cazmot  alter  the 
state  of  affairs  about  mixed  marriages,'  said  Iiotihair ;  *  they 
can  explain,  but  they  cannot  alter.  I  want  change  in  this 
matter,  and  Rome  never  changes.' 

'  It  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  change,'  said  Ltdj 
St.  Jerome,  *  because  it  is  Truth.' 

'  Is  Miss  Arundel  at  home  P '  said  Lothair. 

'  I  believe  so,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome. 

'I  never  see  her  now,'  he  said  discontentedly.  *She 
never  g^s  to  balls,  and  she  never  rides.  Except  ocotBieB^ 
ally  under  this  roof,  she  is  mvisiblai' 
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*  Glare  does  not  go  any  longer  into  societj,'  said  lisdy 
St.  Jerome. 

'Why?' 

*  Well,  it  is  a  secret,'  said  Lady  St.  Jerome,  with  some 
disturbance  of, countenance,  and  speaking  in  a  lower  tone; 
*  at  leasts  at  present ;  and  yet  I  can  hardly  on  such  a 
Bobjeot  wish  that  there  should  be  a  secret  from  you :  Clare 
is  about  to  take  the  veiL' 

'Then  I  have  not  a  friend  left  in  the  world,'  said 
lioihair,  in  a  despairing  tone. 

Lady  St.  Jerome  looked  at  him  with  an  anxious  glance. 
'Yes,'  she  continued,  'I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  it  from 
yoiif  that  for  a  time  we  could  have  wished  it  otherwise ; 
it  has  been,  it  is  a  trying  event  for  my  Lord  and  myself: 
but  the  predisposition,  which  was  always  strong,  has  ended 
in  a  determination  so  absolute,  that  we  recognise  the 
DiTine  purpose  in  her  decision,  and  we  bow  to  it.' 

'  I  do  not  bow  to  it,'  said  Lothair ;  '  I  think  it  barbarous 
and  unwise.' 

'  Hush !  hush !  dear  friend.' 

'  And  does  the  Cardinal  approve  of  this  step  ? ' 

'  Entirely.' 

'  Then  my  confidence  in  him  is  entirely  destroyed,'  said 
Lothair. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVin. 


It  wis  August,  and  town  was  thinning  £ast.  Parliament 
still  lingered,  but  only  for  technical  purposes ;  the  political 
struggle  of  the  session  having  terminated  at  the  end  of 
July.  One  social  event  was  yet  to  be  consummated :  the 
marriages  of  Lothair's  cousins.  They  were  to  be  married 
on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  to  be  the  scene,  and  as  it  was 
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nnderotood  that  the  service  was  to  be  choral,  greaf  ezpeda- 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  splendour  and  effect  were  mnch  anti- 
cipated by  the  fair  sex.  The j  were  however  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  althongh  the  day  was  fine,  the  attendance 
numerous  and  brilliant  beyond  precedent,  Lord  CuIIodeii 
would  have  *  no  popery.'  Lord  Carisbrooke,  who  was  a 
ritualist,  murmured,  and  was  encoun^ed  in  his  resistance 
by  Lady  Clanmome  and  a  party,  but  as  the  Duke  of  Brecon 
was  high  and  dry,  there  was  a  want  of  united  action,  and 
Lord  Culloden  had  his  way. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  world  repaired  to  the  mansion  of 
Lord  Culloden  in  Belgrave  Square,  to  inspect  the  presents, 
and  to  partake  of  a  dinner  called  a  breakfast.  Consin  Lo- 
thair  wandered  about  the  rooms,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of 
seeing  a  bracelet  with  a  rare  and  splendid  sapphire  which 
he  had  given  to  Lady  Flora,  and  a  circlet  of  diamond  stars 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  Duchess  of  Brecon. 
The  St.  Aldegondes  were  the  only  members  of  the  Brentham 
family  who  were  present.  St.  Aldegonde  had  a  taste  for 
marriages  and  public  executions,  and  Lady  St.  Aldegonde 
wandered  about  with  Lothair,  and  pointed  out  to  him  Con* 
sande's  present  to  his  cousins. 

'  I  never  was  more  disappointed  than  by  your  fiuniljIeaT- 
ing  town  so  early  this  year,'  he  said. 

*  We  were  quite  surprised.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  sister  is  indisposed.' 

'  Gorisande  !  she  is  perfectly  welL' 

'  I  hope  the  Duchess's  headache  is  better,'  said  Ix»thair. 
*  She  could  not  receive  me  when  I  called  to  say  &reweUt 
because  she  had  a  headache.' 

'  I  never  knew  Mamma  have  a  headache,'  said  1^7  ^ 
Aldegonde. 

'  I  suppose  you  will  be  going  to  Brentham  P ' 

*  Next  week.' 

*  And  Bertram  too  ?  ' 
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'  I  fiincj  thftt  we  shall  be  all  there.' 
'  I  suppose  we  may  consider  now  that  tbo  season  is  really 
over? ' 

*  Yes ;  they  stayed  for  this.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
everyone  in  these  rooms  had  disaneared  by  to-morrow.* 

*  Except  myself/  said  Lothair. 

*  Do  yon  think  of  going  abroad  again  ?  ' 

'  One  might  as  well  go,'  said  Lothair,  '  as  remain.' 

*  I  wish  Granville  would  take  me  to  Paris.  It  seems  so 
odd  not  to  have  seen  Paris.  All  I  want  is  to  see  the  new 
streets  and  dine  at  a  caf^.' 

'  Well,  you  have  an  object ;  that  is  something,'  said  Lo- 
thair.    *  I  have  none.' 

'Men  have  alwa^  objects,'  said  Lady  St.  Aldegonde. 
'  They  make  business  when  they  have  none,  or  it  makes  it- 
self.   They  move  about,  and  it  comes.' 

'  I  have  moved  about  a  great  deal,'  said  Lothair,  '  and  no- 
thing has  come  to  me  but  disappointment.  I  think  I  shall 
take  to  croquet,  like  that  curious  gentleman  I  remember  at 
Brentham.' 

*  Ah !  you  remember  everything.' 

'It  is  not  easy  to  forget  anything  at  Brentham,'  said 
Lothair.   '  It  is  just  two  years  ago.    That  was  a  happy  time.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  our  re-assembling  will  be  quite  as  happy 
this  year,'  said  Lady  St.  Aldegonde,  in  a  serious  tone.  '  This 
engagement  of  Bertram  is  an  anxious  business;  I  never 
saw  Papa  before  really  fret.  And  there  are  other  things 
which  are  not  without  vexation ;  at  least  to  Mamma.' 

'  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  great  favourite  of  your  Mamma,* 
said  Lothair.  '  She  once  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me,  but 
she  is  so  no  longer.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  mistake  her,'  said  Lady  St.  Aldegonde, 
but  not  in  a  tone  which  indicated  any  confidence  in 
her  remark.  '  Mft.TnTnft.  is  anxious  about  my  brother,  and 
aU  that.' 
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'  I  belieye  the  Dacliess  tlunks  that  I  am  in  some  waj  or 
other  coimected  with  this  emharrassmeDt ;  bnt  I  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  though  I  could  not  refuse  my  testi- 
monj  to  the  charms  of  the  young  lady,  and  my  beUef  she 
would  make  Bertram  a  happy  man.' 

'  As  for  that,  you  know,  Granville  saw  a  great  deal  more 
of  her,  at  least  at  Jerusalem,  than  you  did,  and  he  haa  said 
to  Mamma  a  great  deal  more  than  you  haye  done.' 

'  Yes ;  but  she  thinks  that  had  it  not  been  for  me,  Ber- 
tram would  never  have  known  the  Phcebus  £Eunily.  She 
could  not  conceal  that  from  me,  and  it  has  poisoned  her 
mind.' 

'  Oh !  do  not  use  such  words.' 

'  Yes ;  but  they  are  true.  And  your  sister  is  prejodioed 
against  me  also.' 

'  That  I  am  sure  she  is  not»'  said  Lady  St.  Aldegomde 
quickly.     '  Corisande  was  always  your  friend.' 

'  Well,  they  refused  to  see  me,  when  we  may  never  meei 
again  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,'  said  Lothair, '  perhs^ 
never.' 

'  What  shocking  things  you  are  saying,  my  dear  Lord, 
to-day !  Here,  Lord  Culloden  wants  you  to  retom  tlM^wV^ 
for  the  bridesmaids.    You  must  put  on  a  merxy  hce,* 

The  dreary  day  at  last  arrived,  and  very  quickly,  when 
Lothair  was  the  only  person  left  in  town.  When  there  ia 
nobody  you  know  in  London,  the  million  that  go  about  are 
only  voiceless  phantoms.  Solitude  in  a  dty  is  a  trance. 
The  motion  of  the  sUent  beings  with  whom  you  have  no 
speech  or  sympathy  only  makes  the  dreamlike  existence 
more  iutense.  It  is  not  so  in  the  country :  the  voices  of 
nature  are  abundant,  and  from  the  hum  of  insects  to  the 
fiJl  of  the  avalanche,  something  is  always  talking  to  yon. 

Lothair  shrank  from  the  streets.  He  could  not  endure 
the  dreary  glare  of  St.  James's  and  the  desert  sheen  of 
Pall  MaU.  He  could  mount  his  horse  in  the  Park,  and  aoon 
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loee  himself  in  saburban  roads  that  lie  once  loyed.  Yes !  it 
iraB  irresistible ;  and  he  made  a  visit  to  Belmont.  The  honse 
yras  dismantled,  and  the  gardens  shorn  of  their  lustre ;  bnt 
■till  it  was  there,  very  fJEiir  in  the  sunshine,  and  sanctified 
in.  liis  heart.  He  Tisited  every  room  that  he  had  firequented, 
and  lingered  in  her  boudoir.  He  did  not  forget  the  now 
empty  pavilion,  and  he  plucked  some  flowers  that  she  once 
loved,  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips,  and  placed  them  near 
his  heart.  He  felt  now  what  it  was  that  made  him  un- 
happy :  it  was  the  want  of  sympathy. 

He  walked  through  the  Park  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Fho^bus,  where  he  had  directed  his  groom  to  meet  him.  His 
heart  beat  as  he  wandered  along,  and  his  eye  was  dim  with 
tears.  What  characters  and  what  scenes  had  he  not  become 
acquainted  with  since  his  first  visit  to  Belmont !   Ard  even 
BOW,  when  they  had  departed,  or  were  absent,  what  influ- 
ence were  they  not  exercising  over  his  life,  and  the  life  of 
those  most  intimate  with  him !     Had  it  not  been  for  his 
pledge  to  Theodora,  it  was  far  from  improbable  that  he 
would  now  have  been  a  member  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
ChiTch,  and  all  his  hopes  at  Brentham,  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  fiunily  on  which  he  had  most  reckoned  in  life  for 
permanent  friendship  and  support,  seemed  to  be  marred 
and  blighted  by  the  witching  eyes  of  that  mirthAil  Euphro- 
syne,  whose  mooking  words  on  the  moonlit  terrace  at  Bel- 
mont first  attracted  his  notice  to  her.    And  then,  by  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  he  thought  of  the  General,  and  what  his 
old  commander  had  said  at  their  last  interview,  reminding 
him  of  his  fine  castle,  and  expressing  liia  conviction  that 
the  lord  of  such  a  domain  must  have  much  to  do. 

'  I  will  try  to  do  it^'  said  Lothair,  '  and  I  will  go  down  to 
Uuriel  to-morrow.' 
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CHAPTEE  LTCXXTX. 

LoTHAiB,  who  was  very  sensible  to  the  cluunns  of  nftmrai 
found  at  first  relief  in  the  beauties  of  Muriel.  The  season 
was  propitious  to  the  scene.  August  is  a  rich  and  leafy 
month,  and  the  glades  and  avenues  and  stately  trees  of  his 
parks  and  pleasaunces  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  Booihe 
and  gladden  his  perturbed  spirit.  Muriel  was  still  new  to 
him,  and  there  was  much  to  examine  and  explore  for  the 
first  time.  He  found  a  consolation  also  in  the  fineqnent  re* 
membranoe  that  these  scenes  had  been  known  to  tiiose 
whom  he  loved.  Often  in  the  chamber,  and  often  in  the 
bower,  their  forms  arose ;  sometimes  their  voices  lingered 
in  his  ear;  a  frolic  laugh,  or  whispered  words  of  kindness 
and  enjoyment.  Such  a  place  as  Muriel  should  always  be 
so  peopled.  But  that  is  impossible.  One  cannot  alwajs 
have  the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  world  assembled 
under  one's  roof.  And  yet  the  alternative  should  not 
be  the  loneliness  he  now  experienced.  The  analytical 
Lothair  resolved  that  there  was  no  happiness  without  sym- 
pathy. 

The  most  tiying  time  were  the  evenings.  A  man  likes 
to  be  alone  in  the  morning.  He  writes  his  letters  and  reads 
the  newspapers,  attempts  to  examine  his  steward's  ac- 
counts, and  if  he  wants  society  can  gossip  with  his  stud- 
groom.  But  a  solitary  evening  in  the  country  is  gloomj, 
however  briUiant  the  accessories.  As  Mr.  Phoebus  was  not 
present,  Lothair  violated  the  prime  principles  of  a  first-class 
Aryan  education,  and  ventured  to  read  a  little.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  decide  which  ia  the  most  valuable  companion  to  s 
country  eremite  at  his  nightly  studies,  the  volume  that 
keeps  liim  awake  or  the  one  that  sets  him  a-slumbering. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Lothair  had  some  good  sport  on 
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his  moon,  and  this  reminded  him  of  the  excellent  Gampian, 
who  Lad  received  and  answered  his  letter.  The  Colonel, 
However,  held  out  but  a  £aint  prospect  of  returning  at  pre- 
sent to  Europe,  though,  whenever  he  did,  he  promised  to 
be  the  g^est  of  Lothair.  Lothair  asked  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours to  dinner,  and  he  made  two  large  parties  to  slaughter 
his  grouse.  They  were  grateful  and  he  was  popular,  but 
*  we  have  not  an  idea  in  common,'  thought  Lothair,  as 
wearied  and  uninterested  he  bade  his  last  guest  his  last 
good-night.  Then  Lothair  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  stayed  two  nights  at  Agramont  Castle.  Hero 
he  met  many  county  notables,  and  '  great  was  the  com- 
pany of  the  preachers  ; '  but  the  talk  was  local  or  ecclesias- 
tical,  and  after  the  high-spiced  condiments  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  which  he  was  accustomed,  the  present  discourse  was 
insipid  even  to  nausea.  He  sought  some  relief  in  the 
society  of  Lady  Ida-Alice,  but  she  blushed  when  she  lapoke 
to  him,  and  tittered  when  he  replied  to  her ;  and  at  last  ho 
fonnd  refuge  in  pretty  Mrs.  Ardenne,  who  concluded  by 
asking  him  for  his  photograph. 

On  the  morrow  of  his  return  to  Muriel,  the  servant  bring. 
ing  in  his  letters,  he  seized  one  in  the  handwriting  of  Ber- 
tram, and  discarding  the  rest,  devoured  the  communication 
of  his  friend,  which  was  eventful. 

It  seems  that  the  Phoebus  family  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  were  at  Brentham,  and  had  been  there  a  week. 
The  family  were  delighted  with  them,  and  Euphrosyne  was 
an  especial  &.vourite.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Cantacuzene  had  been  down  to  Brentham,  and  stayed, 
which  he  never  did  anywhere,  a  couple  of  days.  And  the 
Duke  was  particularly  charmed  with  Mr.  Cantacuzene. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  only  in  the  earlier  term  of  middle 
age,  and  looked  younger  than  his  age,  was  distinguished  in 
appearance,  highly  polished,  and  singularly  acute.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  the  master  of  great  wealth,  for  he  offered  to 
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make  apon  Enphrosyne  any  8etilement  which  the  Dnke 
desired.     He  had  no  son,  and  did  not  wish  his  sons-in-law 
to  be  sighing  for  his  death.     He  wished  his  danghtersy 
therefore,  to  enjoy  the  bnlk  of  their  inheritance  in  his  life- 
time.    He  told  the  Dnke  that  he  had  placed  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  names  of  tmstees  on  the  marria^ 
of  Madame  PhoBbns,  to  accnnmlate,  '  and  when  the  genius 
and  vanity  of  her  husband  are  both  exhausted,  though  I 
believe  they  are  inexhaustible/  remarked  Mr.  Gantacnzene, 
'  it  will  be  a  nest's  egg  for  them  to  &I1  back  upon,  and  at 
least  save  them  &om  penury.'     The  Duke  had  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Cantacuzene  was  of  imperial  lineage.     But  the 
latter  portion  of  the  letter  was  the  most  deeply  xnterestmg 
to  Lothair.     Bertram  wrote  that  his  mother  had  just  ob- 
served that  she  thought  the  Phoebus  family  would  Hke  to 
meet  Lothair,  and  begged  Bertram  to  invite  him  to  Brent- 
ham.      The  letter  ended  by  an  urgent  request  that,  if  dis- 
engaged, he  should  arrive  immediately. 

Mr.  Phcebus  highly  approved  of  Brentham.  AH  was  art, 
and  art  of  a  high  character.  He  knew  no  residence  with 
an  aspect  so  thoroughly  Aryan.  Though  it  was  reallj  a 
family  party,  the  house  was  quite  full ;  at  least,  as  Bertram 
said  to  Lothair  on  his  arrival,  '  there  is  only  room  for  yon, 
and  you  are  in  your  old  quarters.' 

'  That  is  exactly  what  I  wished,'  said  Lothair. 

He  had  to  escort  the  Duchess  to  dinner.  Her  maniwr 
was  of  old  days.  '  I  thought  you  would  like  to  meet  your 
friends,'  she  said. 

*  It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  but  much  more  to  find  my- 
self again  at  Brentham.' 

'  There  seems  every  prospect  of  Bertram  being  happy. 
We  are  enchanted  with  the  young  lady.  You  know  her,  I 
lielieve,  well  ?  The  Duke  is  highly  pleased  with  her  fikther, 
Mr.  Cantacuzene ;  he  says  one  of  the  most  sepsible  men  he 
ever  met,  and  a  thorough  gentleman,  which  he  may  weU 
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be,  for  I  belieire  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  of  the  highest  de- 
scent :  emperors  they  say,  princes  eren  now.  I  wish  you 
oonld  have  met  him,  but  he  would  only  stay  eight-and-forty 
hour^i.     I  understand  his  affairs  are  vast.* 

*•  I  have  always  heard  a  considerable  person ;  quite  the 
bead  of  the  Greek  community  in  this  country ;  indeed,  in 
Europe  generally.' 

'  I  see  by  the  morning  papers  that  Miss  Arundel  has 
taken  the  veiL' 

'I  missed  my  papers  to-day,'  said  Lothair,  a  little 
agitated, '  but  I  haye  long  been  aware  of  her  intention  of 
doing  so.' 

'  Ijady  St.  Jerome  will  miss  her  yery  much.  She  was 
quite  the  soul  of  the  house.' 

'  It  must  be  a  great  and  painful  sacrifice,'  said  Lothair ; 
'  but,  I  believe,  long  meditated.  I  remember  when  I  was  at 
Vauze,  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  I  was  told  this  was  to  be 
her  fate.     She  was  quite  determined  on  it.' 

'  I  saw  the  beautiM  crucifix  you  gave  her  at  Mr.  Ruby's.' 
'  It  was  a  homage  to  her  for  her  great  goodness  to  me 
when  I  was  ill  at  Home :  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing that  would  please  or  suit  her.  I  fixed  on  the  crucifix, 
because  it  permitted  me  to  transfer  to  it  the  earth  of  the 
holy  places,  which  were  included  in  the  crucifix,  that  was 
gtven  to  me  by  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  when  I 
made  my  pflgrunage  to  Jerusalem.' 

In  the  evening  St.  Aldegonde  insisted  on  their  dancing, 
and  he  engaged  himself  to  Madame  Fhoebus.  Bertram  and 
Euphrosyne  seemed  never  separated ;  Lothair  was  success- 
ful in  inducing  Lady  Gorisande  to  be  his  partner. 

*  Do  you  remember  your  first  ball  at  Grec^  House  P  * 
asked  Lothair.    *  You  are  not  nervous  now  ? ' 

'  I  would  hardly  say  that^'  said  Lady  Gorisande, '  though 
I  try  not  to  show  it.* 
'It  was  the  first  baD  for  both  of  us,'  said  Lothair.    *I 
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have  not  danced  so  much  in  the  interval  as  yon  hftve.  Bo 
you  know,  I  was  thinking  just  now,  I  have  danced  oftener 
with  you  than  with  anyone  else  ? ' 

*  Are  not  you  glad  about  Bertram's  affair  ending  so  well  ?  * 

*  Very ;  he  will  be  a  happy  man.  Everybody  is  happy,  I 
think,  except  myself/ 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Lady  St.  Aldegdhde,  on  the 
arm  of  Lord  Montairy,  stopped  for  a  moment  as  she  passed 
Lothair,  and  said :  *  Do  you  remember  our  conversadon 
at  Lord  Culloden's  breakfast?  Who  was  right  about 
mamma  ? ' 

They  passed  their  long  summer  days  in  rambling  and 
riding,  and  in  wondrous  new  games  which  they  played  m  the 
hall.  The  striking  feature,  however,  were  the  matches  at 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  between  Madame  PhoDbos  and 
Lord  St.  Aldegonde,  in  which  the  skill  and  energy  displayed 
were  supernatural,  and  led  to  betting.  The  eyenings  were 
always  gay ;  sometimes  they  danced ;  more  or  less  they 
always  had  some  delicious  singing.  And  Mr.  Phosboa  ar- 
ranged some  tableaux  most  successfully. 

Ail  this  time  Lothair  hung  much  about  Lady  Corisande; 
he  was  by  her  side  in  the  riding  parties,  always  very  near 
her  when  they  walked,  and  sometimes  he  managed  uncon- 
scioQsly  to  detach  her  &om  the  main  party,  and  they  abnort 
walked  alone.  K  he  could  not  sit  by  her  at  dianer,  be 
joined  her  immediately  afterwards,  and  whether  it  w®**  * 
dance,  a  tableau,  or  a  new  game,  somehow  or  other  be 
seemed  always  to  be  her  companion. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  Lotbair,  ana 
they  were  at  breakfast  at  Brentham,  in  that  bright  roow 
full  of  little  round  tables  which  Lothair  always  adin»<^ 
looking,  as  it  did,  upon  a  garden  of  many  colours. 

*  How  I  hate  modem  gardens,'  said    St.  Aldcgon'^^- 
•  What  a  horrid  thing  this  is !     One  might  as  well  *^^ 
mosaic  pavement  there.     Give  me  cabbage-roses,  ^^ 
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peas,  and  wallflowers.    That  is  my  idea  of  a  garden.    Con- 
sande's  garden  is  the  only  sensible  thing  of  the  sort.' 

'One  likes  a  mosaio  pavement  to  look  like  a  garden,' 
said  Enphrosyne, '  bnt  not  a  garden  like  a  mosaic  payement.' 

'  The  worst  of  these  mosaic  beds/  said  Madame  Phoebns, 
'  is,  you  can  never  get  a  nosegay,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
kitchen-garden,  we  should  be  destitute  of  that  gayest  and 
sweetest  of  creations/ 

'  Gorisande's  garden  is,  since  your  first  visit  to  Brentham,' 
said  the  Duchess  to  Lothair.  'No  flowers  are  admitted 
that  have  not  perfume.  It  is  very  old-fashioned.  You 
mnst  get  her  to  show  it  you.' 

It  was  agreed  that  after  breakfast  they  should  go  and 
see  Corisande's  garden.  And  a  party  did  go:  all  the 
Phoebus  family,  and  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Aldegonde,  and 
Lady  Gonsande,  and  Bertram  and  Lothair. 

In  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Brentham  were  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  garden  of  the  ancient  house  that  had  long 
aj;^  been  pulled  down.  When  the  modem  pleasure-grounds 
were  planned  and  created,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of 
the  artists  in  landscape,  the  father  of  the  present  Duke 
would  not  allow  this  ancient  garden  to  be  entirely  destroyed, 
and  you  came  upon  its  quaint  appearance  in  the  dissimilar 
world  in  which  it  was  placed,  as  you  might  in  some  festival 
of  romantic  costume  upon  a  person  habited  in  the  courtly 
dress  of  the  last  century.  It  was  formed  upon  a  gentle 
southern  slope,  with  turfen  terraces  walled  in  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  consisting  of  arches  of  golden  yew.  The 
Duke  had  given  this  garden  to  Lady  Ccrisande,  in  order 
that  she  might  practise  her  theory,  that  flower-gardens 
should  be  sweet  and  luxuriant,  and  not  hard  and  scentless 
imitations  of  works  of  art.  Here,  in  their  season,  flourished 
abundantly  all  those  productions  of  nature  which  are  now 
banished  from  our  once  delighted  senses :  huge  bushes  of 
honeysuckle,  and  bowers  of  sweet-pea  and  sweetbriar  and 
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jessamine  olnstering  over  the  walls,  and  gilljfiowen 
scenting  with  their  sweet  breath  the  ancient  bricks  finm 
which  they  seemed  to  spring.  There  were  banks  of  Yioleta 
which  the  southern  breease  always  stirred,  and  mignonette 
fiUed  every  vacant  nook.  As  they  entered  now,  it  seemed 
a  blaze  of  roses  and  carnations,  though  one  recognised  in  a 
moment  the  presence  of  the  lily,  the  heliotrope,  and  the 
stock.  Some  white  peacocks  were  basking  on  the  soathem 
wall,  and  one  of  them,  as  their  visitors  entered,  moved  and 
displayed  its  plumage  with  scornful  pride.  The  bees  were 
busy  in  the  air,  but  their  homes  were  near,  and  you  might 
watch  them  labouring  in  their  glassy  hives. 

*  Now,  is  not  Corisande  quite  right  ? '  said  Lord  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  as  he  presented  Madame  Phcebus  with  a  garland  of 
woodbine,  with  which  she  said  she  would  dress  her  head  at 
dinner.  All  agreed  with  him,  and  Bertram  and  Euphrosyne 
adorned  each  other  with  carnations,  and  Mr.  PhoeboB 
placed  a  flower  on  the  uncovered  head  of  Lady  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  according  to  the  principles  of  high  art,  and  tbej 
sauntered  and  rambled  in  the  sweet  and  sunny  air  amid  a 
biflcze  of  butterflies  and  the  ceaseless  hum  of  bees. 

Bertram  and  Euphrosyne  had  disappeared,  and  the  rest 
were  lingering  about  the  hives  while  Mr.  PhoBbna  gave 
them  a  lecture  on  the  apiary  and  its  marvellous  life.  The 
bees  understood  Mr.  Phcebus,  at  least  he  said  so,  and  tlms 
his  Mends  had  considerable  advantage  in  this  lesson  in 
entomology.  Lady  Corisande  and  Lothair  were  in  a  dia- 
taut  comer  of  the  g^arden,  and  she  was  explaining  to  faiai 
her  plans ;  what  she  had  done  and  what  she  meant  to  do. 

'  I  wish  I  had  a  garden  like  this  at  Muriel,'  said  Lothair. 

'  You  could  easily  make  one.' 

•  If  you  helped  me.* 

'  I  have  told  you  all  my  plans,'  said  Lady  Corisande. 
'  Yes ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  when  yoa 
spoke,'  said  Lothair. 
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"Fiiat  is  not  very  complimentary.' 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  be  complimentary,'  said  Lothair, '  if 
compliments  mean  less  than  they  declare.  I  was  nut 
thinking  of  yonr  garden,  but  of  you.' 

*  Where  can  they  have  all  gone  P '  said  Lady  Corisande, 
looking  round.     'We  must  find  them.' 

'  And  leave  this  garden  P '  said  Lothair.  '  And  I  without 
a  flower,  the  only  one  without  a  flower  P  I  am  afraid  that 
is  significant  of  my  lot.' 

'  You  shall  choose  a  rose,'  said  Lady  Gorisande. 

'Nay ;  the  charm  is  that  it  should  be  your  choice.' 

But  choosing  the  rose  lost  more  time,  and  when  Gori- 
sande and  Lothair  reached  the  arches  of  golden  yew,  there 
were  no  Mends  in  sight. 

*  I  think  I  hear  sounds  this  way,'  said  Lothair,  and  he 
led  his  companion  farther  finom  home. 

'  I  see  no  one,'  said  Lady  Gorisande,  distressed,  and  when 
ihey  had  adyanced  a  little  way. 

'We  are  sure  to  find  them  in  good  time,'  said  Lothair. 
'  Besides,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the  garden  at 
Muriel.  I  wanted  to  induce  you  to  go  there  and  help  me 
to  make  it.  Yes,'  he  added,  after  some  hesitation, '  on  this 
spot,  I  believe  on  this  very  spot,  I  asked  the  permission  of 
your  mother  two  years  ago  to  express  to  you  my  love.  She 
thought  me  a  boy,  and  she  treated  me  as  a  boy.  She  said 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  both  our  characters  were 
unformed.  I  know  the  world  now.  I  have  committed 
many  mistakes,  doubtless  many  follies,  have  formed  many 
opinions,  and  have  changed  many  opinions ;  but  to  one  I 
have  been  constant,  in  one  I  am  unchanged,  and  that  is  my 
adoring  love  for  you.' 

She  turned  pale,  she  stopped,  then  gently  taking  his 
arm,  she  hid  her  face  in  his  breast. 

He  soothed  and  sustained  her  agitated  frame,  and  sealed 
with  an  embrace  her  speechless  form.     Theui  with  soft 
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thoughts  and  softer  words,  clisgizig  to  him  be  indaced  ber 
to  resume  their  stroll,  which  both  of  them  now  wished 
might  assuredly  be  nndistnrbed.  They  had  arriyed  at  the 
limit  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  they  wandered  into  the 
park  and  into  its  most  sequestered  parts.  All  this  time 
Lothair  spoke  much,  and  gave  her  the  history  of  hia  life 
since  he  first  visited  her  home.  Lady  Gorisande  said  little, 
but  when  she  was  more  composed,  she  told  him  that  fro>m 
the  first  her  heart  had  been  his,  but  everything  seemed 
to  go  against  her  hopes.  Perhaps  at  last,  to  please  her 
parents,  she  would  have  married  the  Duke  of  Brecon,  had 
not  Lothair  returned ;  and  what  he  had  said  to  her  that 
morning  at  Crecy  House  had  decided  her  resolution,  what- 
ever might  be  her  lot,  to  unite  it  to  no  one  else  bat  him. 
But  then  came  the  adventure  of  the  crucifix,  and  she 
thought  all  was  over  for  her,  and  she  quitted  town  in 
despair. 

'  Let  us  rest  here  for  a  while,'  said  Lothair, '  under  the 
shade  of  this  oak ;'  and  Lady  Gorisande  reclined  against  its 
mighty  trunk,  and  Lothair  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  He 
had  a  gpreat  deal  stilL  to  tell  her,  and  among  other  things, 
the  story  of  the  i^earls,  which  he  had  wished  to  give  to 
Theodora. 

'She  was,  after  all,  your  good  genius,'  said  Lady 
Gorisande.     '  1  always  liked  her.' 

'Well  now,'  said  Lothair,  'that  case  has  never  been 
opened.  The  year  has  elapsed,  but  I  would  not  open  it, 
for  I  had  always  a  wild  wish  that  the  person  who  opened 
it  should  be  yourself.  See,  here  it  is.'  And  he  gave  her 
the  case. 

'We  will  not  break  the  seal,'  said  Lady  Gorisande. 
^  Let  ua  respect  it  for  her  sake :  Boma  ! '  she  said,  ex* 
amining  it ;  and  then  they  opened  the  case.  There  waa 
the  slip  of  paper  which  Theodora  at  the  time  had  placed 
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upon  the  pearls,  and  on  wbich  she  had  written  some  unaeen 
woida.     They  were  read  now,  and  ran  thus : 

'Thb  OFFEBma  of  Theodora  to  Lothaib*s  Bbidb/ 

*  Let  me  place  them  on  yon  now,'  said  Lothair. 

*  I  will  wear  them  as  yonr  chains,'  said  Gorisande. 

The  snn  hegan  to  tell  them  that  some  hours  had  elapsed 
since  they  qnitted  Brentham  House.  At  last  a  soft  hand 
which  Lothair  retained,  gave  him  a  slight  pressure,  and  a 
sweet  voice  whispered,  ^Dearest,  I  think  we  ought  to 
return. 

And  they  returned  almost  in  silence.  They  rather  cal- 
culated that,  taking  advantage  of  the  luncheon-hour,  Gori- 
fiande  might  escape  to  her  room ;  but  they  were  a  little  too 
late.  Luncheon  was  over,  and  they  met  the  Duchess  and 
a  large  party  on  the  terrace. 

*  What  has  become  of  you,  my  good  people  P '  said  her 
Grace ;  '  bells  have  been  ringing  for  yon  in  every  direction. 
Where  can  yon  have  been ! ' 

'  I  have  been  in  Corisande*s  garden,'  said  Lothair,  *•  and 
she  has  given  me  a  rose.' 
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